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PREFACE 


\ 


Arms  Control  <&  Disarmament  attempts  to  bring  under  bibliographic  control  a  large  and 
growing  body  of  literature  in  an  important  subject  area.  It  is  prepared  by  the  Arms  Con¬ 
trol  and  Disarmament  Bibliography  Section  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  through  the  support 
of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Each  quarterly  issue  contains  abstracts  nnd  annotations  of  current  literature  in  the  English, 
French,  Gorman,  nnd  Russian  languages,  as  well  os  abstracts  and  annotations  of  current 
literature  in  nil  languages  published  in  English  translation.  Author  and  subject  indexes 
appear  in  the  first  three  numbers  of  each  volume,  with  the  fourth  number  containing  cumula¬ 
tive  author  and  subject  indexes. 

To  facilitate  the  use  of  this  bibliography  the  title  of  each  foreign  language  entry  is 
preceded  by  its  English  translation  in  brackets.  Titles  in  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  arc  trans¬ 
literated  iccording  to  the  Library  of  Congress  system,  but  with  ligatures  omitted.  For 
the  convenience  of  readers  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  call  numbers  are  given  for  all  oatalogcd 
and  classified  materials.  Uncalalogcd  and  unclassified  materials  arc  designated  by  symbols 
indicating  the  custodial  divisions  of  the  Library  in  which  they  can  be  found.  A  list  of  these 
symbols  appears  on  the  next  page. 

Matters  of  fact  and  opinion  presented  in  Anns  Control  <t  Disarmament  are  solely  the 
responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  items  abstracted,  and  their  inclusion  docs  not  constitute 
endorsement  by  either  the  Library  of  Congress  or  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  Information  about  the  periodicals  cited  can  in  most  instances  be  obtained  readily 
from  standard  reference  works. 

The  bibliography  is  compiled  from  a  survey  of  the  literature  received  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  that  is  likely  to  be  available  in  the  larger  research  and  public  libraries  in  the 
United  States.  Sources  surveyed  include  trade  books,  monographs,  selected  government 
publications,  publications  of  national  and  international  organizations  and  societies,  nnd 
approximately  1,700  periodicals.  With  the  exception  of  materials  delayed  in  arriving  at 
the  Library,  the  literature  cited  hns  usually  been  published  in  the  3  months  preceding  the 
month  in  which  a  number  is  sent  to  press.  Entries  arc  chosen  under  the  assumption  that 
arms  control  and  disarmament  is  a  subject  area  encompassing  related  topics  such  as  weapons 
development  and  basic  factors  in  world  politics.  The  coverage  is  not  exhaustive,  however. 
It  excludes  articles  in  newspapers  and  the  reporting  of  day-to-day  cvonls  in  newsmagazines. 

The  abstract*  are  written  by  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Bibliography  Section, 
except  that  abstracts  or  summaries  published  with  toe  articles  to  which  they  relate  are. 
with  the  permission  of  their  copyright  owners,  sometimes  used  verbatim  or  in  modified  form 
and  are  designated  as  "abstract  supplied"  or  "abstract  supplied,  modified." 
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I.  THE  INTERNATIONAL  POLITICAL  ENVIRONMENT 


A.  BASIC  FACTORS  IN  WORLD  POLITICS 
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American  Anthropological  Association.  WAR:  THE 
AMTHROPOLOGY  OF  ARMED  CONFLICT  AND 
AGGRESSION.  Edited  by  Morion  Fried,  Marvin 
Karris  and  Roborl  Murphy.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. .  Pub¬ 
lished  lor  the  American  Museum  ol  Natural  History 
[by]  tho  Natural  History  Press,  1808.  xxlt,  262  p. 

HM38.5.A25 

"Contains  the  expanded  text  ol  prepared  papers  and 
comments.  .  .  dative..-..  «. »,...pOHiu...  held  on 
November  30,  1307,  In  Washington,  D.  C. ,  during  the 
Sixty-sixth  Annual  Meeting  ol  the  American  Anthropo¬ 
logical  Association. " 

Partial  contents.  --The  etlects  ol  warfare  on  the  biol¬ 
ogy  ol  the  human  species,  by  Frank  B.  Livingstone.  -• 
The  biological  consequences  of  war,  by  Frederick  P, 
Thleme,  —Human  aggression:  the  need  tor  a  Bpecles- 
speclllc  Iramework,  by  Ralph  L.  Holloway,  Jr.  --The 
contribution  ol  primate  studies  to  the  understanding  ol 
war,  by  C.  R,  Carpenter.  —War  and  disease:  an 
anthropological  perspective,  by  Alexander  Alland,  Jr. 
--The  direct  and  Indirect  biological  costs  ol  war,  by 
Benjamin  D.  Paul.  --Hypotheses  about  tunctlons  ol  war, 
by  Andrew  P.  Vayda.  --War  and  the  state,  by  Alexander 
Lesser.  —  Yanomamt)  social  organization  and  warlare, 
by  Napoleon  A.  Chagnon.  --War  and  our  contemporary 
ancestors,  by  Elman  Service.  -  -Psychological  prepara¬ 
tions  lor  war,  by  Anthony  F.  C.  Wallace.  —War  and 
the  dissociated  personality,  by  Stanloy  Diamond.  --War 
and  the  draft,  by  Sol  Tax.  -  -The  draft  and  the  United 
States  Congress,  by  E.  Adamson  Hoebel.  --Alterna¬ 
tives  to  war,  by  Margaret  Mead,  —Decision  making  on 
war  and  poace,  by  Seymour  Melman.  —  Dlbllography.  -- 
Index. 

An  examination  of  the  scientific  aspects  ol  war  and 
Its  causes  "by  anthropologists  ol  diverse  political  opin¬ 
ions,  specialties,  and  theoretical  orientations. " 
Livingstone's  article  opens  the  discussion  on  a  contro¬ 
versial  note  by  contending  that  the  genetic  consequen¬ 
ces  of  nonnuclear  warfare  are  minimal.  It  1«  followed 
by  Holloway's  thesis  that  a  specific  framework  must 
be  utilized  to  analyze  man's  aggressive  drives  since 
the  study  of  lower  animals  Is  Irrelevant  to  understand¬ 
ing  the  aggressiveness  of  humans.  In  the  following 
section  Alland  goes  beyond  the-  genetic  Implications  ol 
warfare  to  explore  the  effect  of  war  on  all  facets  of 
public  health.  The  next  two  parts  deal  with  general  and 
specific  models  of  the  functional  role  of  warfare.  The 
final  three  sections  begin  with  an  attempt  to  explain 
the  causes  of  war  and  conclude  with  discussions  of  the 
moral  problems  of  war  In  the  20th  century. 

1383 

Auerbach,  Ludwig.  [WAR  AND  PEACE;  SOME 
DEFENSE-SOCIOLOGICAL  INQUIRIES  IN  POLAND 
AND  CZECHOSLOVAKIA]  Kricg  und  Fricden;  zu 
obliges  wchrsozlologlschon  Untersuchungon  in  Polcn 
und  der  T6chechoBlowakol.  Ootcuropa,  v.  18,  Apr. 

1968  :  298-310.  DR1.08,  v.  18 


Relates  the  results  of  public  opinion  resoarch  on 
International  developments  and  the  danger  of  wnr.  Of 
the  Poles  surveyed,  51  percont  believe  nuclear  wnr 
would  bo  tho  greatest  tlirent  to  mankind  and  would 
bring  total  destruction  of  their  country.  Sixty-seven 
percent  of  the  Czechoslovaks  believe  there  wiP  never 
be  an  all-out  confrontation  between  capltalts.  ad 
socialism,  61  percent  think  that  nucloar  weapons  will 
be  used  eliould  a  world  war  break  out,  and  80  porcent 
contend  there  will  be  no  victor  In  such  a  wnr. 

13  at 

Dailey.  Norman  A.  TOWARD  A  PRAXEOLOGICAL  THE¬ 
ORY  Oil*  CONFLICT.  Orbts,  v.  11,  winter  1968: 
1081-1112.  D639.03U,  v.  11 

Because  human  action  lacks  uniformity  and  regular¬ 
ity,  neither  physical  nor  biological  models  provide  a 
suitable  framework  for  Its  study.  What  then  can 
replace  probabilistic  bcliavlorisrn  as  a  basis  for  a  truly 
prescriptive,  operational  theory  of  the  political  aspects 
ol  human  action?  The  answer  may  be  proxeology,  the 
science  of  effective  action.  Because  man  chooses  the 
most  rational  and  effective  methods  for  attaining  his 
goals,  his  actions  In  a  particular  time  and  place  bt  his¬ 
tory  can  be  determined.  These  actions  constitute  the 
realm  of  praxeology.  Conflict  theories  can  be  catego¬ 
rized  as  nonpraxoologlca;  and  semtpraxoolegical.  The 
former  deal  will:  the  biological-psychological  ana 
sociological-anthropological  theories  And  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  explanation  of  conflicts  and  their  modi¬ 
fication  and  reduction.  Semlpraxeologlcal  conflict  the¬ 
ories  consist  of  systems  analysis,  games  theory,  and 
military  strategy.  The  praxeological  sclencos— eco¬ 
nomics  and  political  science— can  determine  how  man 
must  act  11  he  Is  to  act  effectively.  For  praxeology  to 
be  effective  In  conflict  study,  political  action  In  analy¬ 
ses  must  be  Integrated  as  economics  has  been.  "If 
political  science  Is  to  achieve  the  theoretical  evcl  of 
economics  It  should  be  based  on  the  rigorous  abstrac¬ 
tions  of  a  'political  man'  every  bit  as  partial  and  arti¬ 
ficial  as  'economic  man,'  " 

1385 

Bernstein,  Robert  A, ,  and  Peter  D,  Weldon.  A  STRUC¬ 
TURAL  APPROACH  •"O  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  RELATIONS.  Journal  of  conflict  resolution, 
v.  12,  June  1968:  159-181.  Ulus. 

JX1961.J6,  v.  12 

Appendices:  p.  177-181. 

"References":  p.  175-170. 

Using  variables  previously  operationalized  at  othor 
systems  levels,  tho  authors  attempt  to  construct  a 
scheme  applicable  to  the  analysis  of  international  rela¬ 
tions.  The  variables  differentiation,  articulation,  and 
relative  contrality  are  examined  along  four  sutxlimon- 
sions  of  international  relations:  diplomacy,  trade, 
International  organizations,  and  mUltary  alliances. 
Guttman  scaling  techniques  and  simple  matrix  analysis 
are  employed.  Relationships  between  the  variables 
are  explored  and  several  hypotheses  are  suggested: 
for  example,  that  If  a  nation  Is  highly  differentiated 
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internally  It  will  tend  to  be  highly  differentiated  exter¬ 
nally;  that  1 f  a  nation  la  highly  differentiated  It  will  be 
highly  articulated  and  more  relatively  central;  and  that 
such  a  nation  will  tond  to  articulate  with  nations  at  a 
similar  level  ot  differentiation.  (Abstract  supplied) 

1)88 

Derains,  Alfreds.  THE  TWO  FACES  OF  CO¬ 
EXISTENCE.  New  York,  R.  Speller  (1987]  338  p. 

DK83.3.  DS2 

Contents.  --Introduction.  —  Lenin  and  capitalism,  -- 
Peace  »nd  Soviet  policy.  --Friendship  and  non- 
aggreselon  pacta:  the  tools  ot  Soviet  Imperialist  policy. 
—The  tragedy  of  Poland.  -  -The  Soviet  attack  on  Fin¬ 
land.  --The  8ovlet  Union  occupies  tha  Baltic  slates.  — 
Vlshlnsky  In  Bucharest,  --Red  terror  over  Bulgaria.  — 
The  transformation  of  Hungary.  —The  disillusionment 
of  Mr.  Benes.  — The  two  laces  of  co-exiatenca,  --Com¬ 
munist  strategy  and  tactlce  according  to  9talin.  — 

Soviet  policy  of  co-ex. memo  alter  Stalin.  --Some  warn¬ 
ing  voices.  —Conclusion,  --bibliography.  --Index. 

Examinee  Lenin's  theorise  ot  communism  and  his 
plan  for  its  gradual  Implementation.  Berzins  main¬ 
tains  that  communism  is  not  going  soil  and  that  its 
objective  has  remained  the  same  since  Lenin:  the 
destruction  of  the  democracies  of  ths  Western  World. 
The  Weet  must  guard  against  being  duped  bv  liberal 
trends  In  the  Communist  world. 

1387 

Blenen,  Henry,  ed.  THE  MILITARY  INTERVENES;  CASE 
STUDIES  IN  POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT.  New  York, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1968.  xxill,  176  p. 

U21.  5.  B52 

Contents, —Prerace,  by  Morris  Janowltz.—  Introduc¬ 
tion,  by  Henry  Blenen.  — pt.  1.  The  initial  Involvement: 
Sub-Saharan  Africa.  The  military  In  Ethiopian  politics; 
capabilities  and  constraints,  by  Donald  N.  Levins. 
Public  order  and  the  military  in  Africa:  mutinies  In 
Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tanganyika,  by  Aristide  R. 
Zolberg.— pt.  2.  After  ths  seizure  of  power:  the 
struggle  for  stability.  Political  dominance  and  political 
failure:  the  role  of  the  military  lr.  the  Ropublic  ol 
Korea,  by  Jae  Souk  Sohn.  —pt.  3.  Institutionalised 
intervention:  Intervention  And  extrication:  the  officer 
corps  In  the  Turkish  crisis,  hy  Nur  Yalnien.  Disunity 
and  disorder:  fractional  politics  In  the  Argentine  mili¬ 
tary,  by  Philip  ».  Springer. --Index. 

Discusses  the  political  role  of  the  military  in  devel¬ 
oping  countries.  The  authors  supply  evidence  to  high¬ 
light  the  powerful  constraints  that  operats  to  narrow 
the  role  of  the  military  por  se  ae  effective  agents  of 
political  change. 

1368 

Camps,  Miriam.  IS  'EUROPE'  OBSOLETE?  Interna¬ 
tional  affairs  (London)  v.  44,  July  1908:  134-445. 

JX1.153,  v.  44 

Whethsr  or  not  a  "uniting  Western  Europe'  will  have 
any  relevance  In  the  coming  years  will  depend  m  the 
purpoBo  of  the  Integration  and  the  major  problems  of 
the  rest  of  the  20th  century.  If  tho  .European  commu¬ 
nity  Is  not  to  become  obsolete  In  tho  »«,iae  of  becoming 
economically  subservient  to  the  larger  Industrial  pow¬ 
ers,  it  must  develop  common  economic  and  political 
policies  that  roach  far  beyond  Us  present  or  even 
future  objectives.  A  united  Western  Europe  must  make 


t  positive  contribution  to  a  resolution  of  the  German 
reunification  question,  and,  If  It  extonds  beyond  a  cus¬ 
toms  union  Into  tho  wider  economic  and  foreign  policy 
fields.  It  would  have  a  better  chance  of  reunifying 
Germany  by  institutionalizing  Us  economic  links  with  at 
least  some  of  the  East  European  nations.  Given  that 
relations  between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe  wUl  be 
less  strained  In  the  future,  during  this  procose  ot  insti¬ 
tutionalization  Western  Europe  will  probably  be  able  to 
convince  East  Germany  to  "aosoclato"  ltsolf  with  tho 
European  community.  This  association  would  In  effect 
give  Oermany  many  of  the  practical  advantages  of 
reunification.  A  European  defense  community,  In 
which  each  country  views  the  problems  ot  Its  own  secu¬ 
rity  In  similar  tormn,  would  not  immediately  supplant 
NATO  but  rather  pavo  the  way  toward  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  arrangements  concerning  the  withdrawal  of  Amori- 
can  toresa.  A  uniting  Western  Europe  will  become  an 
essential  part  cf  tha  process  of  lnatltutLmallzlng  a 
rational  International  economic  systom.  As  worldwide 
economic  interdependence  grows,  bitoracttons  between 
the  economic  and  political  fields  are  likely  to  grow. 
Therefore,  If  the  United  States  decides  to  Intervene  lr. 
other  parts  of  the  world  "to  uphold  the  law,"  Europe 
will  eventually  be  affected;  and  If  It  Is  not  ablo  to 
escapo  tho  consequences  of  American  actions,  "must 
it  not  find  a  way  of  affecting  tho  taking  ot  tho  koy  deci¬ 
sions  to  become  Involved?" 


1389 

Cleveland,  Harlan.  PAX  BALLISTIC  A,  THE  UNCERTAIN 
PEACE.  Saturday  review,  v.  61,  June  29,  1968:11-13. 

23219.820,  v.  51 

(n  this  nuclear  age  people  "might  as  well  get  used  to 
living  without  the  clarities  ot  either  unambiguous  war 
or  unalloyed  peace."  As  long  as  the  superpowers  are 
engaged  In  a  nuclear  standoff,  dttante  ts  sovorely  lim¬ 
ited  and  cannot  be  literally  translated  Into  a  relaxation 
ot  cold  war  tensions.  Restraint  baaed  on  a  particular 
balance  of  weapons  is  far  from  stable.  However  the 
strategic  stalemate  betwoen  the  superpowers  and  the 
suicidal  implications  of  nuclear  combat  nave  encour¬ 
aged  International  cooporatlon  li.  many  fields  and  may 
eventually  compel  the  Russian  dogmatists  to  relinquish 
their  hostile  attitudes  to  tho  non- Communist  world. 
While  the  destructive  powet  of  modern  weapons,  (he 
"latency  of  blg-power  Involvement, "  and  the  force  of 
world  opinion  have  made  open  aggression  improbable  at 
any  lovol,  Indirect  aggreaalon  still  flourishes  at  the 
regional  level.  War-,  are  now  often  begun  by  proxy  and 
fought  for  limited  and  indefinite  objectives,  making 
them  frustrating  to  fight  and  d*ff!cu!t  to  stop  in  Viet¬ 
nam  Americans  are  currently  attempting  "to  domon- 
strato  that  aggrmslon  does  not  pay  oven  whan  it  is  dis¬ 
guised,"  Mean*  le,  as  long  as  wars-by-lnflltratlon 
exist  and  the  avoidance  of  global  war  depends  on  the 
prudonco  of  the  nuclear  powers,  civilisation  will  face 
an  uncertain  future. 


1390 

Conquest,  Robert.  TOE  LIMITS  CF  DETENTE.  Foreign 
affairs,  v.  46,  July  1968  :  733-7  42. 

D410.  Ffl,  v.  46 

Throughout  its  history  Russia  has  revealed  a  tendency 
to  temper  expansionism  with  temporary  withdrawal  but 
has  nover  completely  abandoned  Its  quest  for  world 
power.  Although  Russia’s  current  rulore  genuinely 
wish  lo  avoid  a  nuclear  confrontation  with  the  United 
States,  their  drlvo  for  accommodation  with  the  West  1b 
principally  "based  on  a  particular  balance  of  weaponry" 


320 
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and  not  on  good  will.  Thus  the  d£t  ante  is  highly  tenu¬ 
ous  and  could  be  overturned  if  Uie  West  relaxes  Us 
vigilance  and  more  dogmatic  and  militant  leaders  come 
to  |X»wer  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Doth  the  moderates  and 
the  extremists  appear  to  agree  that  the  Soviet  Union 
should  pursue  a  "forward"  foreign  policy  in  areas 
where  it  18  feasible  and  involves  no  risk  of  direct  con¬ 
frontation  with  »*••»  Unit'll  S’ at  08.  The  txtrcimstM  ai  e 
willing  to  take  higher  risks  than  the  moderate  factions 
bul  go  far  have  not  gotten  the  upper  hand  in  Europe. 

Latin  Am  erica,  or  Asia.  However.  Hoy  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  In  stirring  up  trouble  and  antt-Amc-»can  feel¬ 
ings  in  the  turbulent  Middle  East.  By  theli  militant 
activities  in  the  Middle  East  and  their  buildup  of  arms 
capabilities,  the  present  Russian  leaders  have  demon¬ 
strated  their  determination  to  continue  traditional 
Soviet  anti-Western  policies.  As  long  as  Russia 
remains  basically  hostile  to  the  non- Communist  world 
there  enn  be  no  pt-i  mancut  peace  based  upon  mutual 
cooperation  between  the  two  camps.  Although  the 
present  detente  is  real,  it  depends  on  the  firmness  of 
the  United  States  In  thwarting  the  initiatives  of  the 
So\*ot  extremists. 

1391 

Denton,  Frank  II.,  Warren  Phillips.  SOME  PAT¬ 
TERNS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  VIOLENCE.  Journal  of 
conflict  resolution,  v.  12,  June  1966:  132*195.  Ulus. 

JX1901.J6,  v.  12 

"References*':  p.  195, 

Reports  on  progress  made  In  describing  systematic 
trends  in  violence  between  political  groups.  The 
report  Is  In  two  parts.  Part  one  describes  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  an  empirical  test  of  two  hypotheses:  (l)  peri¬ 
ods  of  high  violence  in  the  international  system  will 
be  followed  by  a  dccreaao  in  the  level  of  violence;  and 
(2)  periods  of  low  systematic  violence  will  be  followed 
by  an  increase  In  violence.  The  second  part  of  the 
paper  speculates  about  several  possible  reasons  for 
these  patterns.  The  testing  of  the  hypotheses  relies 
upon  Quincy  Wright’s  compilation  of  conflict  statistics 
covering  the  period  1480*1900.  Factor- analytic  tech¬ 
niques  are  employed  In  order  to  observe  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  amount  of  conflict  over  the  420- year 
period.  (Abstract  supplied,  modified) 

1302 

Fontaine,  Andr*.  HAS  AMERICA  HAD  ENOUGH  OF 
EUROPE?  Interplay  of  European/ American  affairs, 

V«  2,  Jtmc/Juiy  1966:  6-10. 

PfcGP  UR 

Although  there  was  a  time  when  the  interests  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States  coincided,  the  Vietnam 
War,  anti- French  sentiment,  and  German  disillusion- 
moat  have  separated  the  two  continents  to  the  point 
where  not  a  single  European  government  has  sent  sol¬ 
diers  to  Vietnam  to  fight  on  the  American  side.  For 
most  of  Us  history  America  has  opted  to  stay  out  of 
Europe's  affairs  in  the  puritanical  belief  that  Europe 
ans  were  libertine  and  prone  to  endless  wars;  but  when 
it  dofended  Europe  against  Fascism  and  promoted  Euro¬ 
pean  unity,  "It  went  against  the  immemorial  tradition 
of  'divide  and  rule, '  and  It  took  the  risk  of  raising  up 
a  dar*erous  rival  to  its  own  political  leadership  and  to 
«F  economy."  Despite  the  chasm  that  is  developing 
within  the  Atlantic  alliance  (an  inevitable  consequence, 
since  alliances  do  not  survive  their  successes),  it  would 
br  unrealistic  to  decry  the  necessity  lor  a  united 
Europe.  A  disunited  Europe  would  serve  only  to  create 
another  power  vacuum  that  would  lead  to  disorder  and 


Instability.  A  strong  Europe  is  needod  that  will  be  Rble 
to  deter  Russia  or  a  Urn-powerful  Germany  without  the 
presence  of  American  troops, 

1393 

Gahagan,  James  1*. ,  and  James  T.  Todeschi.  ST RAT- 
FflY  AND  THF  rnrnt*uL»7y  OF  PROMISES  IN  THE 
PRISONER'S  DILEMMA  GAME.  Journal  of  conflict 
resolution,  v.  12,  June  1966:  224-234.  Ulus. 

JXJ901.J6,  v.  12 

■  References":  p.  234. 

Seventy-two  subjects  played  a  Prisoner's  Dilemma 
game  against  a  "dummy  who  played  either  a  50  per¬ 
cent  or  a  75  percent  cooperative  strategy  on  a  pre¬ 
planned  and  random  basis  over  110  iterations  of  the 
game.  Subjects  were  in  one  of  three  message  credi¬ 
bility  conditions:  a  promise  to  cooperate  which  was 
sent  by  the  "dummy*  on  every  tenth  trial  was  kept  90 
percent,  CO  percent,  or  30  percent  of  the  time.  Dif¬ 
ference  in  strategics  did  not  affect  the  strategy  selec¬ 
tions  of  the  subjects.  Subject J  who  received  the  most 
highly  creoJ*'*  message  cooperated  mors  often  on  the 
message  trials,  were  more  willing  to  reciprocate 
promises,  and  displayed  more  "trust*'  than  did  subjects 
in  either  of  the  other  two  credibility  conditions.  Strat¬ 
egy  x  crodibUUy  interactions  were  found  on  overall 
cooperative  strategy  selections,  cooperations  on  the 
message  trials,  and  "lorglvone6P."  (Abstract  sup¬ 
plied) 

1394 

Guyer.  Melvin.  RESPONSE-DEPENDENT  PARAMETER 
CHANGES  IN  THE  PRISONER'S  DILEMMA  GAME. 
Behavioral  science,  v.  13.  Mav  I960:  205-219. 

DF1.B4,  v.  13 

This  study  represents  on  extension  of  the  Prisoner's 
Dilemma  game  paradigm  to  Include  those  social  inter¬ 
action  situations  in  which  the  magnitudes  of  the  payofls 
which  players  receive  are  "responsive"  to  the  strategy 
choices  which  they  make.  The  experiment  used  eight 
different  sequences  of  Prisoner's  Dilemma  games, 
each  containing  25  distinct  games.  Each  sequence  was 
characterized  by  successive  increments  or  decrements 
in  either  the  reward,  the  punishment,  or  both  of  these 
parameters.  These  parameter  changes  were  made  to 
be  contingent  upon  the  responses  of  the  players.  The 
most  interesting  results  obtained  In  this  study  relate  to 
the  effects  of  chafes  in  the  punishment  parameter  of 
the  Prisoner's  D  !»■  ima  game  it  was  found  that  when 
reward  is  either  moderate  and  fixed  or  Increasing  and 
large,  a  decreasing  severity  of  punishment  produced 
as  much  cooperative  behavior  as  did  an  Increasing 
severity  of  punishment.  A  phenomenon  which  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  dynamic  games  was  also  identified  in  this  study. 
This  ha6  been  termed  "pseudocooperRllon"  and  refers 
to  jointly  competitive  strategy  choices  made  by  the  sub¬ 
jects.  the  outcomes  of  which  arc  interpreted  as  being 
mutually  beneficial  rather  than  mutually  punishing. 
(Abstract  supplied) 

1395 

Hay  os,  Louis  D.  THE  UTILITY  OF  THE  CONCEPT  OF 
POWER  TN  THE  Si  UDY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  RELA¬ 
TIONS.  Social  science,  v,  43,  June  1968:  153-159. 

1U.S55,  v.  43 

Power  is  one  of  the  moat  widely  used  concepts  In  the 
study  of  International  relations.  Despite  the  fact  that 
power  has  a  long  history  of  usage  in  political  philoso¬ 
phy,  there  is  little  agreement  concerning  what  the  con¬ 
cept  actually  means.  Moreover,  considerable  difficulty 
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U  «ncour4er«d  In  %tten>(it1ng  to  measure  power.  These 
dlfflculUse  such  that  the  concept  of  powor  Is  of  only 
iitotted  utility  as  a  research  tool  In  studying  Interna¬ 
tional  phenomena.  (Abstract  supplied) 

l!»« 

HeiWlng,  Hanno.  (EVERLASTING  PEACE  AND  TEM- 
PORAt.  OKDRRj  Kwlger  Frieds  utul  aollllche  Oi'dnung. 
Schwelxer  Monatahefto,  v.  40.  May  I960:  147-158. 

AP32.S47,  v.  48 

Compares  classical  teaching*  on  the  problem  of  per¬ 
manent  pcac.  end  world  order  starting  with  St.  Augus¬ 
tine. 

1397 

Inoaemtsev,  1,  SOME  URGENT  PftODLEMS  OF  EURO¬ 
PEAN  SECURITY.  International  affairs  (Moscow)  June 
1688:  68-71.  DB39.  M85,  1868 

Speech  el“en  at  an  International  aembiar  held  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  Apr.  2.1-85,  1068. 

The  new  U.  3.  "bridge  building"  policy  Indicates  that 
the  U. S.  policies  o (  dtaorrlng  communism  and  liberat¬ 
ing  the  Socialist  countries  have  gone  bankrupt,  but  It 
does  not  represent  any  basic  change.  It  only  means 
that  now  the  imperialists  are  going  to  use  ideological 
methods  to  undermine  the  unity  of  the  Communist  camp 
and  erode  communism.  To  avert  this  danger  the  Com¬ 
munist  world  must  Intensify  Its  own  Ideological  struggle 
and  use  Western  overtures  to  strengthen  Socialist  posi¬ 
tions  and  accelerate  live  disintegration  of  the  Imperial¬ 
ist  camp.  The  growing  independence  of  the  West  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  from  the  United  Staten  is  «  positive  phe¬ 
nomenon,  but  attempts  to  turn  Western  Europe  into  an 
enti-Soctaliet,  imperialistic  bloc  must  be  checked. 
While  NATO  shows  symptom*  of  a  profound  crisis,  itn 
early  extinction  Is  not  to  be  counted  upon,  because  the 
U.  S.  political  and  military  leaders  regard  It  as  a  main¬ 
stay  of  their  foreign  policy.  Under  these  conditions  the 
abolition  of  the  two  military  blocs  will  not  i>e  easy,  and 
the  newly  expanding  relations  between  European  capi¬ 
talist  and  Socialist  countries  must  bo  carefully  studied 
In  order  to  determine  the  ways  In  which  this  coopera¬ 
tion  could  oesi  be  used  to  strengthen  European  security. 

1398 

Internationale  Konierenr  rum  Studlum  Mittal*  unc! 
Osteurop&isehen  Frageitj  4th.  WluBbadeu.  1966. 
[EASTERN  EUROPE  AND  THE  HOPE  FOR  FREEDOM] 
Ost*ur<.»pa  und  die  flolfnung  auf  Freihett.  Ilrag.  vcr 
Allred  Domes.  BeUrSlgfl  w)  Will*.  Brunders  (ct  ai,  ] 
[Kftln,  Verl*g  Wtseensciiaft  und  PolitJk,  IB67]  269  p, 
DR48.  5148  1969 

Partial  contents.  —The  United  Sates  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  by  Thomas  J.  /> odd.— Eastern  Europe  In  the 
world  powers’  play  of  forces,  by  Philip  E,  Mosely. — 
The  Moscow- Peking  corslet  urd  its  effects  on  Extern 
Europe,  by  Wu  Chen-ts*al. —Thoughts  on  the  subject  of 
German  reunification  and  the  Europea..  middle,  by 
Willi  Brundert.  —Germany  and  the  Russian  policy 
toward  Europe,  by  Wenzel  Jaksch. 

Papers  road  In  September  1966  at  the  fourU  interna¬ 
tional  conference  on  central  and  East  European  prob¬ 
lems.  Dodd  stresses  thn  importance  of  NATO  in  the 
struggle  for  permanent  peace  Jn  the  world.  Mosely 
points  out  the  limitations  of  the  process  of  disintegra¬ 
tion  within  the  Soviet  bloc  and  defines  the  role  oi  East 
European  nations  in  present  world  politics.  Wu 
Cheats’ ai  considers  the  Sino- Soviet  feud  Instrumental 


In  increasing  tendencies  toward  poly  centrism  within  the 
European  Soviet  bloc.  Jaksch  secs  In  the  economic 
potential  of  Western  Europe  and  In  tendencies  toward 
freedom  in  Eastern  Europe  building  blocks  for  the 
establishment  of  a  viable  future  counterbalance  to 
Soviet  power  in  Europe.  Brundert  considers  German 
reunification  a  prerequisite  to  a  torable  peace  in 
Europe. 

1399 

Iriyo,  Akira.  AMERICAN  POWER— ASIAN  REALITY. 
Interplay  of  European/ American  affairs,  v.  2, 

June/ July  1968:  11-14.  ittUB, 

FftOP  HR 

Although  some  people  do  not  accept  the  United  States 
as  an  Asian  power,  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  assume 
that  the  West  and  Asia  are  mutually  exclusive  entitles. 
In  fact  Westerners  have  been  as  much  a  part  of  Asian 
history  and  culture  ao  the  Indigenous  populations. 

From  Hay‘s,,open  door”  policy  and  Bryan's  "nonrecog- 
nition  doctrine”  to  Wilson's  championing  of  Chinese 
sovereignly  and  Stlmson's  condemnation  of  Japan,  the 
United  St  &v$  has  proved  that  it  Ic  a  major  factor  In 
Asian  international  politics.  Indeed  World  War  n  was 
a  consequence  of  America's  growing  power  in  Asia  and 
the  Japanese  tellef  that  this  power  had  to  be  challenged. 
Today  the  United  Status  la  in  Vietnam  ns  an  Asian 
power:  the  war  is  being  waged  between  two  Aslan 
nations  and  not  between  a  great  Western  power  and  a 
email  Asian  power.  To  deny  this  Is  to  ignore 
America' 8  historical  role  in  Asia. 

MOO 

Kaierinlch,  V.  IMPERIALIST  MILITARY  BLOCS  AND 
PEACE.  Soviet  military  review,  no.  7,  July  1968: 
46-48.  P&OF  RR 

The  United  States,  a  a  the  principal  force  of  aggres¬ 
sion  In  the  world,  has  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  peace. 
In  establishing  Its  military  blocs  the  United  States 
seeks  to  obtain  "extra  hands?’  with  which  "to  secure 
the  mercenary  Interests  of  U3  Industrial  and  financial 
monopolies.*'  It  Is  also  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  arms 
race  In  nations  affiliated  with  these  military  blocs. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  other  Socialist  countr  ies  have 
launched  an  active  utruggic  against  U.S.  imperialism. 
And,  because  the  world  balance  of  forces,  Including 
Russia*  a  powerful  dsfensl  e  strength,  is  being  tipped 
increasingly  in  favor  of  t»  SociniiHt  world,  the  West¬ 
ern  imperialists  are  reconsidering  the  viability  of 
military  blocs,  as  evldencod  by  France's  withdrawal 
from  NATO.  Military  bloc  policies  run  counter  to 
peace,  and  only  with  their  disintegration  can  economic, 
political,  and  cultural  relations  be  promoted  between 
countries. 

1401 

Llchthelm.  George,  EUROPE  &  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
Commentary,  v.  45,  May  1968:  48-53. 

DS.101.C63,  v.  45 

!n  the  belief  that  Washington's  move  to  stem  the  out¬ 
flow  of  dollars  l?et  March  Indicated  its  intention  to 
scale  down  overseas  commitments,  many  West  Euro¬ 
peans  advocated  the  need  to  join  together  to  protect 
mutual  interests  and  "guard  against  irrationality  hi 
Washington.  ”  During  the  money  crieia  the  European 
Continental  bloc  found  that  through  cooperation  it  covid 
put  a  good  deal  of  pressure  upon  the  United  States. 

Even  Groat  Britain  Is  beginning  I-  move  away  from  tin? 
chaotic  "America  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  cronies" 
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despite  the  traditions  of  Anglo-American  solidarity  anf 
the  fact  that  Britain's  chances  for  entry  into  the  Com* 
mon  Market  are  st ill  very  slight.  Many  Britons  would 
now  gamble  on  future  acceptance  into  the  European  eco¬ 
nomic  bloc  rather  than  shut  themselves  out  completely 
by  joining  the  projected  North  Atlantic  free  trade  area. 
Notwithstanding  the  trend  toward  an  independent 
Europe,  the  Atlantic  alliance  will  probably  remain 
intact.  While  hardly  anyone  in  Western  Europe 
believes  thfli  the  Soviet  Union  is  still  a  menace  to  the 
Continent,  NATO  wi.uld  nevertheless  serve  as  a  deter¬ 
rent  if  an  explosive  situation  should  arise.  Further¬ 
more.  the  existence  of  NATO  decreases  the  danger  thal 
local  misunderstandings  will  accidentally  escalate  into 
nuclear  exchanges. 

1402 

Liska,  George.  ALLIANCES  AND  THE  THIRD  WOP.LD. 
Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  fTeso  [1968 )  61  p.  (Studies 
In  international  affairs,  no,  5) 

JX1395.  L524 

Contents. --The  segmented  international  system:  the 
jess  developed  countries  in  world  affairs. --The  balance 
of  power  and  preponderant  power:  alliances  of  small 
and  great  powers. --Regional  subsystems  and  subre¬ 
gional  unions:  alliances  of  email  powers.  --Conclusion. 

Analyzes  the  formulation  of  alliances  between  great 
powers,  small  powers,  and  unequal  powers.  Li  ska 
includes  a  definition  and  gives  the  function  and  types  of 
alliances  and  their  effect  in  a  historical  context.  An 
alliance  is  deiined  as  an  institutional  merger  between 
the  politics  of  the  balance  of  power  and  the  politics  of 
preponderance.  He  concludes  that  alliances  are  here 
to  stay  and  that  neutralism  is  a  tactical  adjustment  to 
transient  international  configurations  of  power  that 
appear  only  fleet  In  gly  in  history. 

1403 

Liska,  Georg*.  NATIONS  IN  ALLIANCE;  THE  LIMITS 
OF  INTERDEPENDENCE.  Baltimore,  J  hns  Hopkins 
Press  [1968]  301  p.  JX40O5.L5  1968 

Bibliographical  footnotes. 

Contents,  —pt.  1.  Patterns  and  principles:  Continu¬ 
ity  in  alliance  politics.  Alignments  and  realignments. 
The  cohesion  of  alliances.  The  efficacy  of  alliances.  — 
pt.  2.  Trends  and  policies:  The  contemporary  interna¬ 
tional  system.  The  dissolution  of  alliances,  Non- 
alignment  and  neutralism.  The  future  of  alliances. 

An  historical  and  analytic  study  of  the  structure  and 
dynamics  of  alliances.  Liska  is  committed  to  a 
" conventional- traditional  continuity  in  international 
relations.  "  The  fundamental  principles  governing  inter* 
national  behavior  have  not  been  altered  by  the  techno¬ 
logical  revolution,  trends  toward  integration,  nonaline- 
ment  and  neutralism,  and  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  signposts  in  international  relations  are 
still  "historical  precedents  and  cardinal  principles  of 
politics.’* 

1404 

Mazur,  Allan.  A  NONRATiONAL  APPROACH  TO  THEO¬ 
RIES  0*  CONFLICT  AND  COALITIONS.  Journal  of 
conflict  resolution,  v,  12,  June  1968;  196-205.  Ulus. 

JX1901.J6,  v.  12 

'•References”;  p,  205. 

Current  theories  of  conflict  and  coalition  behavior 
:re  generally  based  on  notions  <»i  rational  decision¬ 


making.  But  behavior  in  certain  very  important  con¬ 
flict  situations- -notably  those  involving  war,  hate,  and 
general  intensity  of  feeling- -often  cannot  accurately  be 
characterized  as  rational.  It  is  suggested,  therefore, 
that  conflict  theorists  reorient  themselves  from 
rational  to  non  rational,  or  emotional,  models  of  con¬ 
flict  and  coalition  behavior.  One  such  nonrational  the¬ 
ory  may  be  based  on  the  social*  psychological  notions 
of  halance  and  dissonance.  Such  a  theory  is  presented, 
demonstrated  in  some  simple  Interpersonal  conflict 
examples,  and  then  applied  to  the  v^ry  complex 
conflict  ’Coalition  system  characteristic  of  tribal 
segmentary-lineage  political  systems.  Finally,  the 
nonrational  model  is  extended  to  describe  the  Interrela¬ 
tion  of  ievols  of  conflict,  support,  and  accompanying 
affective  sentiments.  (Abstract  supplied) 


1405 

Meerloo,  Joost  A.  HUMAN  VIOLENCE  VERSUS  ANI¬ 
MAL  AGGRESSION.  Psychoanalytic  review,  v,  55, 
spring  I960:  37-56.  BF1.  P5,  v,  55 

A  vast  literature  now  exists  purporting  to  show  that 
human  violence  is  the  expression  of  a  biological 
instinct  sliared  by  man  with  the  lower  animals.  Few 
students  of  man  would  deny  that  an  innate  capacity  for 
violence  exists  in  every  human  being  or  that  political 
violence  is  somehow  rooted  In  that  capacity.  But  this 
is  not  the  end  of  the  matter.  In  studying  human  vio¬ 
lence,  clinical  psychiatrists  distinguish  between  self- 
assertive,  realistic  aggression  and  neurotic  pseudo¬ 
aggression.  Self-assertive  aggression  is  a  prudent, 
self -defensive  reaction  to  a  real  external  danger  and  is 
proportional  to  this  danger  and  not  easily  provoked. 
Pflcudoaggression  is  an  indiscriminate,  excessive,  and 
irrational  response  triggered  by  minor,  often  imagin¬ 
ary  dangers  and  motivated  by  sadomasochistic  and 
suicidal  impulses.  The  former  is  found  in  both  the 
lower  animals  and  in  man;  the  Latter  occurs  in  humans 
alone  Man's  pseudoaggressiveness  is  a  consequence 
of  his  real  biological  weakness  and  particularly  of  his 
helplessness  in  infancy  but  is  also  stimulated  by  psy¬ 
chic  contamination  from  the  sociocultural  milieu.  In 
both  cases,  it  is  the  human  environment  and  not  animal 
Instincts  that  produce  violence  and  the  ultimate  psycho¬ 
logical  ovll-^he  use  of  the  human  gift  of  empathy  with 
antipathetic  rather  than  sympathetic  Intent.  The  long 
period  of  human  maturation  is  one  of  developmental 
plasticity  and  opens  the  possibility  of  man's  modifying 
and  controlling  for  good  or  evil  whatever  instincts  he 
may  have.  The  failure  to  achieve  a  truly  human  trans¬ 
formation  and  control  of  man's  instincts  disorganizes 
his  drives  and  leads  to  neurotic  aggression.  "What 
environmental  mistakes  have  we  made?  Whore  did  our 
laming  and  rltuallzation  of  instincts  go  wrong?"  These 
critical  questions  remain  unanswered. 

1406 

Midgaard,  Knut.  SOME  COMMENTS  ON  THE  MEANING 
AND  USE  OF  GAME  THEORY.  Cooperation  and  con¬ 
flict,  no.  2,  1968;  108-130. 

P&GP  RR 

Examines  the  potential  utility  of  game  theory  for  the 
development  of  a  science  of  strategic  decisionmaking. 
Game  theory  as  a  formal  mathematical  discipline  must 
be  expanded  to  include  extramathematlcal  reasoning  if 
it  is  to  achieve  the  staiu3  of  a  true  decision  theory. 
Consideration  of  the  concept  of  dialectical  transcen¬ 
dence  and  erf  Schellings  theory  of  tacit  coordination 
based  on  strategic  clues  9uggesto  that  such  an  expanded 
theory  cannot  attain  the  level  of  an  axiomatic  science. 
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Nevertheless  a  broad  nonaxlomatlc  theory  would  pro¬ 
vide  the  decisionmaker  with  a  method  of  orienting  him¬ 
self  within  "a  precisely  described  and  well -ordered 
whole  ot  Interesting  pooglbillties, "  which  In  turn  would 
enable  him  to  ask  the  right  questions  In  his  situation 
and  provide  him  with  some  at  the  critical  tools  tor 
answering  them.  Game  theory  will  become  a  reality- 
distorting  mirror,  however,  If  It  Is  not  used  In  con¬ 
junction  with  the  results  ot  historical  and  empirical 
research  and  experience  with  practical  affairs. 

1407 

Oldham,  C.  H.  SCIENCE  FOR  THE  MASSES?  Ear 
Eastern  economic  review,  v.  00,  May  10,  1068; 

303-355.  Ulus.  HC411.  P18,  v.  60 

Discusses  the  role  ot  science  in  China  today  and  the 
struggle  between  tliose  who  advocate  "grassroots 
technology"  and  those  who  favor  advanced  research. 

The  struggle  covers  a  wide  spectrum  of  scientific  and 
technological  policies,  from  military  research  to 
educational  policies,  and  Is  bound  to  affect  the  quality 
of  science  and  "  impose  constraints  on  the  type  of 
scientific  activity  which  will  be  feasible  In  China' s 
Immediate  future,"  although  some  notable  accomplish¬ 
ments,  Including  a  major  expedition  to  Mount  Everest, 
have  been  registered. 

1408 

Oekamp,  Stuart,  and  Arlene  Hartry.  A  FACTOR- 
ANALYTIC  STUBt  OF  THE  DOUBLE  STANDARD  IN 
ATTITUDES  TOWARD  U.  S.  AND  RUSSIAN  ACTIONS. 
Behavioral  science,  v.  13,  May  1988:  178-188. 

BF1.  B4,  v.  13 

Attitudes  of  320  college  freshmen  toward  50  Identical 
actions  taken  recently  by  the  U.  S.  and  Soviet  Russia 
were  factor  analyzed.  For  both  u.S.  and  Russian 
Items,  a  similar  first  factor  of  warlike  or  hostile 
actions  emerged,  tut  the  three  smaller  factors  for  the 
two  nations  showed  little  overlap.  As  predicted,  a  dou¬ 
ble  standard  was  clearly  evident,  the  U.S.  actions 
almost  always  being  rated  favorably  while  the  identical 
Russian  actions  were  usually  evaluated  unfavorably. 

The  double  standard  was  most  extreme  for  warlike  and 
competitive  actions,  relatively  small  for  conciliatory 
behavior,  and  almost  absent  on  Items  involving  free 
dissemination  of  Information.  A  tv/o-slded  presenta¬ 
tion  ol  Information  produced  more  neutral  attitudes, 
particularly  less  favorable  attitudes  toward  U.S.  war¬ 
like  actions  and  disapproving  actions  toward  other 
nations.  (Abstract  supplied) 

1408 

Petersen,  lb  D.  AN  ECOLOGICAL  MODEL  FOR  THE 
ANALYSIS  OF  POWER.  Cooperation  and  conflict, 
no.  2,  1968:  131-147.  P&GP  RR 

An  ecological  approach  to  the  study  of  power.  Cur¬ 
rent  theory  conceives  of  power  as  a  kind  ol  influence 
that  one  actor  in  a  social  relationship  exerts  directly 
upon  another.  Petersen  proposes  that  this  simple  lin¬ 
ear  Interaction  scheme  be  replaced  by  an  ecological 
mode)  that  stresses  the  relationship  of  the  actor  to  his 
environment  and  the  changes  that  occur  tn  it.  With  this 
approach,  Petersen  hopes  to  simplify  and  broaden  the 
power  concept  and  "establish  a  principle  of  distribution 
of  values  In  a  social  context." 

1410 

Radomisli,  Michel.  LOVE,  FRJENDStUP  AND  AIM- 
INHIBITED  AGGRESSION.  Psychoanalytic  review, 
v.  55.  spring  1968:  57-61. 

BF1.P5,  v.  55 


Concurs  with  the  thusiB  advanced  by  Konrad  Lorenz 
In  his  book  On  Aggression  (annotated  as  Item  932  In 
v.  3,  no.  3,  of  this  bibHography)  that  human  aggros- 
slon  is  a  true  Instinct  shared  by  man  with  ths  lower 
animals.  Radomisli,  a  psychoanalyst,  suggests  that 
for  the  understanding  of  some  kinds  of  human  relation¬ 
ships  the  concept  of  Instinctual  aggression  may  be  as 
fundamental  as  that  of  sexuality,  lie  is  skeptical, 
however,  of  Lorenz'  recommendations  for  the  control 
of  this  Instinct,  which  in  Ita  political  and  military  man¬ 
ifestations  now  endangers  the  survival  of  the  human 
species. 

1411 

Rapoport,  Aninon,  and  Nancy  S.  Cole.  EXPERIMENTAL 
STUDIES  OF  INTERDEPENDENT  MIXED-MOTIVE 
GAMES.  Behavioral  science,  v.  13,  May  1968:  189-204. 

BF1.B4,  v.  13 

A  multistage  Prisoner's  Dilemma  (MPD)  game  Is 
presented  as  a  paradigm  for  a  special  class  of  Interde¬ 
pendent  mixed-motive  conflicts.  The  MPD  game  is 
composed  of  several  PD  subgames  (conflicts)  which  are 
interconnected  in  the  sense  that  each  joint  decision 
determines,  in  addition  to  the  payoll  for  each  player, 
the  next  subgamc  (conflict)  to  be  played.  Several 
experiments  are  reported,  using  both  male  and  female 
players.  The  results  show  that  players  are  aware  of 
the  delicate  strategic  considerations  involved  in  the 
game  and  are  alfected  by  the  strategy  employed  by  the 
other  player.  When  the  game  is  perceived  as  an  Indi¬ 
vidual  decision  lask,  the  percentage  of  cooperative 
behavior  Increases.  A  normative  model  for  the  MPD 
game  is  presented.  Its  failure  to  account  for  the 
observed  results  is  discussed  briefly.  (Abstract  sup¬ 
plied) 

1412 

Sidorsky,  Raymond  C.  PREDICTING  THE  DECISION 
BEHAVIOR  OF  A  KNOWLEDGEABLE  OPPONENT. 
Human  factors,  v.  9,  Dec.  1967:  541-554. 

T58.A2H8,  v.  9 

Twenty-four  subjects  were  required  to  make  Antici¬ 
pation  type  decisions  in  a  simulated  tactical  situation. 
On  each  trial,  the  tactical  situation  required  a  choice 
between  two  targets  which  could  be  of  the  same  or  dif¬ 
ferent  value.  The  targets  also  varied  from  trial  to 
trial  with  regard  to  their  vulnerability  to  attack.  The 
subjects  participated  in  pairs — one  as  an  attacker,  the 
other  as  defender.  Despite  sizable  discrepancies  In 
the  mix  of  strategies  employed  in  particular  cases,  the 
patterns  of  the  subjects'  responses  were  similar  to 
those  dictated  by  game  theoretic  considerations.  In 
general  the  attackers  were  better  able  to  predict  their 
opponents'  behavior.  However,  neither  group  was  able 
to  capitalize  on  the  non-optimum  behavior  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents.  (Abstract  supplied,  modified) 

1413 

Sulzberger,  C.  L.  A  CONVERSATION  WITH  YUGOSLA¬ 
VIA'S  DJILAS-'WE  ARE  GOING  TOWARD  THE  DEATH 
OF  ALL  ISMS.'  New  York  times  magazine,  June  9, 
1963:  30-31,  110,  112,  )14,  116,  119-120.  illus. 

AP2.N6575,  1968 

A  conversation  with  Mtlovan  Djilas.  the  Yugoslav 
Communist  heretic  and  author  oi  The  New  Class  and 
Conversations  With  Stalin.  Djilas  now  describes  him- 
sell  as  a  democratic  Socialist,  a  stance  not  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  either  social  democracy  in  the  Western 
sense  or  Marxism.  He  predicts  the  rapid  demise  oi  all 
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ideologies,  including  that  "first  truly  complete  ideol¬ 
ogy,"  Marxism,  and  the  development  of  Communist 
polities  into  open  and  democratic  societies,  He  also 
discusses  the  present  and  future  role  of  American  tech¬ 
nology  In  world  affairs,  which  he  expects  to  be  enor¬ 
mous,  and  gives  a  sympathetic  appraisal  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung’s  current  attempts  to  break  the  power  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Party  bureaucracy. 

1414 

Summers,  David  A.  CONFLICT,  COMPROMISE,  AND 
BELIEF  CHANGE  IN  A  DECISIONMAKING  TASK. 

Journal  of  conflict  resolution,  v.  12,  June  1908: 

215-221.  illus.  JX1901.  JO,  v.  12 

'•References":  p.  221. 

Interpersonal  conflict  arising  from  cognitive  differ¬ 
ences  was  studied  in  decisionmaking  dyads.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  subjects  holding  different  beliefs  about  the  deter¬ 
minants  of  minority  status  wore  paired  in  a  task  which 
required  that  they  predict  the  future  status  of  minority 
citizens  in  hypothetical  nations.  As  expected,  it  was 
found  that  the  subject's  compromise  behavior  in  such  a 
task  is  substantially  affected  by  interaction  goals 
Induced  by  instructions.  Moreover,  it  was  found  that 
(1)  the  amount  of  conflict  between  subjects'  initial  pre¬ 
dictions  was  inversely  related  to  subsequent  compro¬ 
mise;  (2)  the  amount  of  compromise  by  one  subject  was 
inversely  related  to  the  amount  of  compromise  by  the 
other;  and  (3)  the  amount  of  belief  change  evidenced 
during  the  task  was  directly  related  to  prior  public 
compromise.  (Abstract  supplied) 

1415 

U.  s.  Congress.  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
THETOTURE  <3f  REVOLUTION.  Hcariiiga,  Ninetieth 
Congress,  second  session.  Washington,  U.S.  Govt. 
Print.  OH.  ,  1968.  200  p. 

JC491.  U5 

Hearings  held  Feb.  19-Mar.  7,  1968. 

Attempts  "to  develop  information  about  the  tendency 
of  revolutions,  regardless  of  their  ideological  origins, 
to  pass  through  certain  relatively  distinct  stages"  and 
"to  identify  the  Implications  of  the  process  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  current  and  future  formulation  of  foreign  policy 
by  the  United  States. "  The  committee  heard  testimony 
on  th.?  sociology  of  revolution,  American  attitudes 
toward  revolution,  and  the  Chinese  and  Vietnamese  rev¬ 
olutions.  Most  of  the  testimony  suggested  that  Ameri¬ 
can  policymakers  do  not  comprehend  basic  revolution¬ 
ary  dynamics  and  hence  fall  to  recognize  the  limita¬ 
tions  that  exist  on  iheir  capacity  to  influence  the  course 
of  Indigenous  revolutionary  movements. 


1416 

U.  S.  -SOVIET  COLLABORATION:  NEW  CRIMES. 

Peking  review,  no,  30,  July  26,  1968:  19-20, 

DS701.  P42,  1968 

The  Soviet  renegades  have  recently  stepped  up  their 
counter-revolutionary  collaboration  with  the  U.  S. 
imperialists.  Bowing  to  the  wishes  of  their  Imperialist 
masters,  the  Soviet  revisionist  flunkeys  agreed  to  inau¬ 
gurate  a  direct  Now  York  to  Moscow  flight  for  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Russian  airliners  and  have  signed  a  compre¬ 
hensive  cultural  agreement  that  throws  the  "door  wide 
open  to  the  peddling  of  'U.S.  civilization. '  "  The  reac¬ 
tionary  American  Government  has  gleefully  welcomed 
the  Soviet  betrayal  and  lavished  praise  upon  the  trai¬ 
tors  for  their  open  attitudes  to  the  West.  A  recent  so- 


called  Soviet  fashion  show  in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  dis¬ 
played  an  abundance  of  Western  bourgeois  styles, 
which  indicates  that  even  In  matters  of  clothing  the 
Soviet  renegade  clique  lias  "degenerated  into  a  servile 
tool  of  U.  S.  imperialism, " 


B.  FOR6ION  POUCIES 

1417 

ANGLO-AMERICAN  DISINTEGRATION  [editorial I  Round 
table,  the  Commonwealth  quarterly,  no.  230,  Apr.  1968; 
111-115.  AP4.RG,  1968 

The  vast  American  commitments  in  the  world  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  "peace  can  only  be  kept  by 
standing  ready  to  meet  challenge. "  Tills  assumption 
has  been  put  into  question  by  the  Vietnam  War.  There 
the  United  States- -discharging  a  minor  commitment- - 
ran  into  serious  trouble  not  because  It  had  no  business 
In  Asia  but  because  it  looked  for  a  purely  military 
solution  to  politicomllitary  problems.  A  C  >mmunist 
insurgency  is  aimed  at  the  civil  society  and  can  only  be 
defeated  by  consolidation  of  this  society  and  protection 
of  political  order.  The  United  States  tried  to  project 
power  and  failed  to  develop  the  art  of  "nation  building. " 
it  did  not  meet  the  destruction  imposed  on  the  Vietnam 
society  by  the  Viotcong  with  reconstruction  but  actually 
shared  the  Vletcong’s  work  of  destruction.  It  tried  too 
late  to  establish  continuous  relationships  with  the 
Vietnamese.  The  British  Commonwealth  realized  long 
ago  that  such  relationships  are  more  important  in  inter¬ 
national  life  than  formal  treaty  arrangements.  But 
British  interests  outside  Europe  are  declining,  and 
Great  Britain,  whose  value  as  a  principal  ally  has  not 
oeen  Ally  recognized  by  the  United  States,  is  turning 
toward  Europe.  Thus  the  United  States  must  face  the 
situation  alone.  Either  the  isolationists  and  the  timid 
in  the  United  States  will  dominate  American  policy  and 
idle  until  the  forces  of  disintegration  become  intoler¬ 
able,  or  a  strong  President  will  rebuild  the  alliances 
and  reassess  the  values  of  the  American- led  world 
order.  If  America  chooses  the  latter  way,  British 
policy  is  likely  to  respond. 

1410 

Brogan,  Denis.  THE  ILLUSION  OF  AMERICAN  OMNI¬ 
POTENCE  —RECONSIDERED.  In  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Bulletin,  v.  25,  Mar.  1968: 

2-10.  AS36,  A48516,  v.  25 

Summary  of  an  address  to  the  February  Stated 
Meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Scien¬ 
ces. 

Suggests  that  misconceptions  underly  America’s 
response  to  its  role  as  a  world  power  and  seeks  to 
determine  tlte  true  nature  of  U.S.  Influence  and  Us 
limitations  In  the  world  today.  Brogan  first  examines 
the  historical  roots  of  the  American  belief  that  the 
United  States  is  omnipotent  in  world  affairs  and  then 
describes  those  events  occurring  since  World  War  n 
that  should  have  made  It  evident  that  even  U.  S.  power 
Is  limited  In  what  it  can  accomplish.  He  suggests  that 
America’s  fruitless  Involvement  in  Vietnam  and  its 
inability  to  understand  Gaullism  both  stem  from  this 
Illusion  that  U.  S.  power  is  unlimited  and  appeals  to 
Americans  to  get  rid  of  their  false  notions  and  return 
to  tliat  earlier  form  of  American  optimism  based  on 
hard  work  and  spiritual  commitment. 

1419 

Brzczinski,  Zbigniew.  THE  FADING  ALLIANCE.  Inter¬ 
play  of  European/Amerivan  affairs,  v.  1,  May  1968; 
18-19.  P&GP  nR 
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The  strain  In  U.S.  -European  relations  dooo  not 
derive  from  a  divisive  European  nationalism  but 
"reflects  some  basic  changes  in  the  International  situa¬ 
tion  and  in  historical  processes  In  general. "  America 
is  In  the  midst  of  transition  to  a  technetronlc  society, 
the  Atlantic  alliance  Is  fading,  and  Asia  is  becoming 
the  poltticomtltiary  focal  point  of  America's  foreign 
policy  at  a  time  when  the  Russian  threat  to  Western 
Europe  Is  rapidly  diminishing.  The  emergence  of  a 
technological  society  Is  undermining  the  once  close 
Industrial  and  cultural  lies  between  the  two  continents. 
Despite  these  changes  the  Atlantic  alliance  can  be 
revived.  A  new  security  system  must  be  formed  to 
Include  Eastern  Europe  and  Russia,  the  technology  gap 
must  be  closed  through  common  efforts  in  such  fields 
as  space  and  education,  and  a  common  defense  effort 
must  be  launched  that  would  Include  a  European  ABM 
system  and  long-range  striking  forces  possessing 
global  mobility.  However,  even  these  efforts  will  not 
mollify  the  fundamental  disparity  between  America's 
and  Europe's  International  political  objectives. 

1420 

Castro,  Josud  de,  and  Maurice  Gueuter.  MANIFESTO 
FOR  THE  THIRD  WORLD.  Cross  currents,  v.  18, 
whiter  1988:  1-10.  BR1.C8978,  v.  18 

Calls  for  a  major  worldwide  cooperative  effort  to 
solve  the  economic  problems  of  the  underdeveloped 
nations.  The  authors  criticize  current  aid  programs 
as  contradictory,  wasteful,  and  Inadequate  and  point 
out  that  Inequities  In  International  trade  more  than  off¬ 
set  the  contributions  made  to  backward  nations  through 
foreign  aid.  They  Indict  the  leaders  of  the  Third 
World  Itself  for  their  misuse  of  economic  resources, 
failure  to  carry  out  needed  reforms,  emphasis  on  pres¬ 
tige,  display,  and  bureaucracy,  and  lack  of  creative 
Imagination  and  Initiative.  Only  through  regional 
organizations  (preferably  on  a  continental  scale),  the 
global  pooling  of  Intellectual  resources,  and  the 
restructuring  of  trade  relations  between  advanced  and 
backward  countries  can  the  Third  World  naive  the  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  that  confront  It. 


1421 

Congressional  fjuarterly  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 
CHINA  AND  U.S.  FAR  EAST  POLICY,  1943-1967. 
Washington  [1987)  338  p.  Ulus.  <CQ  background) 
E183.8.C5C72  1967b 
Bibliographies:  p.  222. 

Partial  contents.  --China  and  the  West.—Congreso 
and  U.  S.  Far  East  policy.  --'China  lobbies'  on  both 
aides.  --Leading  figures  In  U.S.  -Far  East  develop¬ 
ments.  --Index. 

Discusses  U.  S.  foreign  policy  toward  Asia  and 
Includes  a  chronology  of  events  on  U.S. » Ear  Eastern 

affairs. 


1422 

Evans,  Medford  Stanton.  THE  POLITICS  OF  SURREN¬ 
DER.  New  York,  Devln-Adalr  Co. ,  1936.  588  p. 

E840.  E9 

Bibliographical  references  Included  In  "Notes" 

<p.  [533J-559). 

Partial  contents.  —Introduction.  The  problem:  The 
danger  Is  Interns!.  Tho  face  of  the  enemy,—  pt.  1. 
What  liberals  think:  Tho  view  from  the  top.  Tho 
Roetow  line.  The  Fulbright  doctrine.  The  liberal 


papers.  Tho  Phoenix  papers. —pt.  2.  What  liberals 
do:  The  war  for  men' s  minds.  The  United  Nations. 
Aiding  the  enemy.  East-West  trade.  Cultural 
exchanges. --pt.  3.  The  disarmament  lobby:  la  thore 
a  stalemate?  The  nuclear  terror.  The  great  reversal. 
The  disarmament  lobby.  Easing  Soviet  anxieties.  A 
realistic  plan. --pt.  4.  The  return  of  the  1PR: 

Kennedy  was  right.  The  e:  ..es  return.  The  IPP  strat¬ 
egy,  Encore  In  Laos.  Vie.  Nam:  tho  turn  of  the 
screw,  --pt.  5.  New  worldB  to  lose:  Cuba:  the  Bay  of 
Pigs.  Cuba:  the  missile  crisis.  The  Dominican 
Republic.  War  In  Katanga.  How  the  other  half  dies. 

The  doublo  standard.  — pt.  6.  Telling  It  the  way  11 
Isn't:  "I  got  my  Job  through  the  New  York  Times. "  To 
Russia  with  love.  -  -Conclusion:  The  history  theory  of 
conspiracy. 

Argues  that  liberal  elements  in  American  society 
have  abandoned  traditional  national  Interest  criteria  in 
formulating  foreign  policy  in  favor  of  "certain  abstract 
ideas  about  the  way  the  world  ought  to  bo  In  some  Ideal 
future."  Dy  pursuing  policies  In  tine  with  their  idealis¬ 
tic  concepts,  the  liberals  have  failed  to  stop  the  Com¬ 
munist  monaco  and  have  surrendered  "the  globe  to  an 
enemy  whose  true  character  Liberalism  refusos  to 
acknowledge."  After  reviewing  the  "disasters"  of  lib¬ 
eral  diplomacy  during  the  past  two  decades  Evans  sug¬ 
gests  policymakers  stop  fooling  themselves  and  face  up 
to  the  realities  of  the  cold  war  by  mobilizing  America's 
vast  resources  to  strengthen  the  free  world  against 
Communist  aggression. 

1423 

Flannery,  Harry  W. ,  and  Gerliart  H.  Seger.  WHICH 
WAY  GERMANY  ?  New  York,  Hawthorn  Books  [1968] 
246  p.  Illun. ,  map,  ports. 

DD257. 4.  F55 

Contents.  --Foreword.  --Nazism,  behind  the  swas¬ 
tika.  —The  "good  Gormans."— Germany's  burden  of 
her  past.  --Berlin,  beleaguered  Isle.  --On  the  other 
side  of  the  wall.  --Is  reunification  possible?- -The 
Christian  Democrats. --Willy  Brandt  and  the  Social 
Democrats.  —Erich  Mendc  and  the  Free  Democratic 
Parly.  --The  world's  most  free  economy.  --No  Red 
untons  here.  --Where  Luther  talks  with  Peter.  --Cul¬ 
tural  life.  --Germany  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  -Index. 

Discusses  Germany's  future  role  In  the  International 
community  and  recounts  the  history  of  the  fall  of  the 
Weimar  Republic  and  the  rise  of  Nazism.  The  authors 
note  that,  although  the  Hitler  regime  will  be  a  blot  on 
German  history  for  all  time,  West  Germany  today  Is 
making  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  stability  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  Consequently,  It  Is  unlikely  that  West 
Germany  will  fall  victim  to  the  horrors  that  buried  the 
Weimar  Republic. 

1424 

Gregory,  Gene.  SOVIET’  EYES  ON  TOKYO.  Far  Eastern 
oconomic  review,  v,  80,  May  9,  1968:  304-305. 

HC41I.F18,  v.  60 

Ax,  Increase  in  Russian  trade,  aid,  and  diplomatic 
activities  in  Asia  could  elgnily  a  decisive  turning  point 
In  tho  Soviet  Union's  position  bi  the  Far  East.  Its  suc¬ 
cessful  economic  and  political  penetration  Into  Asia  Is 
less  a  result  of  a  more  aggressive  and  realistic  policy 
than  "an  extraordinary  consistency  of  luck  combined 
with  an  uncanny  ability  to  profit  from  the  misfortunes 
and  Ineptitude  of  others."  Russia’s  greatest  success 
has  been  with  Japan;  trade  between  the  two  countries 
has  leaped  from  $40  million  In  1958  to  $450  million  In 
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1967.  Relations  with  Tokyo  are  becoming  vital  as  Great 
Britain  withdraws  from  Southeast  Asia,  and  Japan  19 
bound  to  play  an  important  role  In  any  effort  to  check¬ 
mate  China.  Another  reason  lor  the  Increased  trade  Is 
that  Russia  would  like  to  weaken  the  economic  links 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States,  and,  barring  sud¬ 
den  Russian  intervention  in  the  Vietnam  War,  one  can 
expect  only  a  gradual  strengthening  ol  the  Soviet  posi¬ 
tion  in  Asia. 

1425 

Gromyko,  Andrei  A.  ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SITUA¬ 
TION  AND  THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  THE  SOVIET 
UNION.  Dally  review,  translations  from  the  Soviet 
press,  v.  14,  June  28,  1968:  pt,  1,  (llcir.1, 1,  1-25. 

Slav  Rni 

Translated  from  Pravda.  June  28,  1968, 

Slav  itm 

Reviews  Soviet  foreign  policy  in  relation  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  German  reunification,  arms  control  and  dis¬ 
armament,  European  security,  detente,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Vietnam.  Gromyko  notes  (hat  since  the  end 
of  World  War  U  Russia  has  taken  the  lead  In  the  search 
for  viable  disarmament  measures  but  tint  tjiey  have 
been  consistently  disapproved  by  the  United  States  and 
its  allies. 

1426 

Halasz,  Louis.  ONLY  DOMINOS  MAY  FALL.  Far  East¬ 
ern  economic  review,  v.  60,  June  13,  1908.-  560-562. 

HC411.F10,  v.  60 

Based  in  part  on  an  address  by  Arthur  Goldberg 
before  the  National  Press  Club  and  comments  bj 
Morton  H.  llalperln,  head  ol  the  Pentagon'  a  Policy 
Planning  Oftlcc. 

The  United  States  will  be  more  discriminating  In  the 
future  about  its  overseas  involvements.  When  the 
Vietnam  War  ends,  It  Is  not  likely  to  undertake  similar 
intervention  elsewhere,  despite  lt6  commitments  to 
some  Southeast  Asian  countries.  More  llkoly  Washing¬ 
ton  will  seek  a  modus  vlvendl  with  Red  China  to  bring 
about  a  relaxation  of  tensions  In  that  area.  If  U.  S. 
military  involvement  becomes  necessary,  the  defense 
burden  will  have  to  be  shouldered  by  the  country  seek¬ 
ing  help.  In  addition  America  will  stay  out  of  countries 
that  are  undergoing  Internal  revolutions  and  local  wars 
between  nations  not  bound  to  security  agreements  with 
the  United  States. 

1427 

HlrscMeld,  Oswald.  [SECURITY  POLICY  AND  CALCU¬ 
LATED  RISK)  Slcherheltapolltlk  und  kalkuliertos 
Rlsiko.  Wehr  und  Wlrtschaft,  v,  12,  Apr.  20,  1968: 
144-145.  U3.W38,  v,  12 

The  core  of  the  foreign  policy  problem  of  Federal 
Germany  is:  security  or  risk?  The  governmental  big 
coalition  In  Bonn  Is  confronted  with  this  question.  New 
advancements  in  the  policy  towards  the  Eaat  aro--wllh- 
out  new  agreement  formulations  with  Western  coun¬ 
tries,  the  USA  included- -Incomplete  solutions.  There 
is  no  doubt,  relaxation  is  the  substance  of  most  pro¬ 
found  Importance  to  Federal  Germany's  foreign  policy, 

It  would  mean  greater  flexibility  and  renunciation  of  loo 
rigid  doctrines  which  are  b.ocktng  change  in  the  "status 
quo.  "  The  reformers  as  well  as  the  conservatives  pre¬ 
sent  a  number  of  political  formulas  which  vacillate 
between  European  isolationism  and  Atlantic  coopera¬ 
tion,  disarmament  and  establishment  of  European 
atomic  forces,  However,  all  this  will  not  change  the 


situation  as  long  as  tl>e  Eastern  and  Western  power 
blocs  stick  to  their  old  policies.  (Abstract  supplied, 
modified) 

1428 

Hofstadter,  Richard.  UNCLE  SAM  HAS  CRIED  'UNCLE: ' 
BEFORE.  New  York  times  magazine,  May  19,  1986: 
30-31.  121-122,  124  125. 

AP2.N6575,  1968 

Vietnam,  though  a  blow  to  American  pride  and  pres¬ 
tige.  is  not  a  defeat.  Nevertheless,  It  ts  certain  to  be 
called  such  by  unreconciled  hawks  who  will  make  that 
word  an  angry  rallying  cry  and  source  of  deep  division 
In  U.S.  polities.  The  American  people  have  had  a  mis¬ 
leading  historical  experience  with  warfare.  While 
Europeans  have  learned  to  live  with  minor  setbacks  ana 
limited  successes,  the  United  States  lias  met  only  vic¬ 
tories,  and  this  has  led  to  the  illusion  of  American 
omnipotence.  11  is  not  quite  true  thz*  the  United  States 
lias  never  had  to  sutler  the  frustrations  of  weakness. 

The  Founding  Fathers  had  to  endure  humiliations  from 
the  British,  the  French,  and  even  the  Barbary  pirate 
kingdoms.  But  the  illusion  of  omnipotence  got  its 
start  with  Jackson's  victory  in  New  Orleans,  and  the 
19th  century  followed  with  easy  successes  over  weak 
opponents  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  protection 
afforded  by  geography  and  the  British  Fleet  during  this 
period  reinforced  the  myth  of  invincibility,  and  World 
Wars  I  and  n  did  nothing  to  dispel  It.  It  wns  in  Korea 
that  the  United  States  first  had  to  face  the  reality  of 
stalemate  and  compromise,  but  Americans  Ignored  the 
lessons  of  that  war  and  blamed  the  outcome  on  a  sell¬ 
out,  Vietnam  Is  a  more  dreadful  Korea.  This  time 
Americans  must  not  fall  lo  learn  that  there  are  no 
final  cures  for  the  world's  ills  and  that  the  United 
Sates  is  not  all-powerful.  They  must  learn  that  the 
struggle  with  the  Communist  bloc  is  not  a  moral  cru¬ 
sade  and  that  It  cannot  be  won  hut  only  superseded. 

The  ability  of  Americans  to  overcome  their  feelings  of 
guilt  and  failure  about  Vietnam  and  to  learn  these  les¬ 
sons  well  will  be  a  true  test  of  their  political  maturity. 

1429 

Humphrey,  Hubert  H.  CONSTRUCTIVE  INITIATIVES 
FOR  FREEDOM  AND  PEACE.  In  U.  S.  Dept,  of  State. 
Department  of  State  bulletin,  v.  "58,  MaylJ,'  196ft: 
601-694.  JX232.A33,  v.  58 

Address  "before  the  Overseas  Press  Club  at  New 
York.  N.  Y. ,  on  Apr.  23, "  1966. 

World  War  II  released  the  groat  Ilood  ol  demands  for 
emancipation  now  being  pressed  by  underprivileged 
groups  in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world. 
The  problem  is  to  find  ways  to  satisfy  these  legitimate 
aspirations  within  a  framework  of  domestic  and  Inter¬ 
national  order.  At  the  present  Juncture  In  world 
affairs,  the  United  States  Is  faced  with  three  major 
tasks.  First,  It  must  continue  through  Its  commit¬ 
ments  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  regional  organiza¬ 
tions  to  do  Its  part  in  maintaining  international  security 
while  concurrently  exploiting  every  opportunity  to 
develop  closer  and  more  peaceful  relations  with  those 
states  that  now  threaten  the  peace.  Second,  It  must 
find  ways  to  establish  effective  control  over  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  Third,  it  must  apply  Its  efforts  and 
resources  to  eradicating  the  want  and  misery  l  hi  *  still 
afflict  Lie  greai  majority  of  mmtkind.  Recent  critics 
of  U.S.  policy  have  overemphasized  Itc-  negative 
aspects.  American  power  hae  a  positive  and  essential 
contribution  to  make  in  deterring  aggression  and  in 
assisting  the  rest  of  mankind  to  achieve  its  peaceful 
and  constructive  goals. 
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1430 

Jaspers,  Karl.  FOREIGN  POLICY,  In  hie  The  future  of 
Germany.  Translated  ami  edited  by'  E.  b.  Ashton,  with 
a  foreword  by  Hannah  Arendt.  Chicago,  University  of 
Chicago  Press  [1967|  p.  106-138. 

DD259.  J333 

Appraises  West  German  foreign  policy  and  outlines 
the  nation's  role  In  today's  world,  Jaspers  advocates 
recognition  by  the  German  Federal  Republic  of  the 
Polish-German  boundary  along  the  Oder-Nolsse  and 
contends  that  it  is  In  the  German  and  European  interest 
to  rely  on  the  alliance  with  the  United  States.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  Federal  Republic  should  "pursue  an  all-out  pol¬ 
icy  of  peace,  not  Just  in  words  but  in  confidence- 
inspiring  action.” 

1431 

Jessup,  John  K.  'TENSION  BY  OTHER  MEANS'  [edi¬ 
torial]  Life,  v.  66,  July  26,  1966:  32. 

AP2.  L647,  v,  65. 

U.  S.  -Soviet  relations  need  a  new  name.  The  term 
cold  war  is  no  longer  used,  and  detente  does  not 
square  with  the  nuclear  arms  race,  the  two  countries' 
involvement  on  opposite  sides  in  Vietnam,  and 
Ulbricht's  new  pressure  on  Western  traffic  with  Berlin, 
Perhaps  detente  should  be  translated,  as  Harlan 
Cleveland  suggests,  as  "a  continuation  of  tension  by 
other  means."  For,  while  areas  of  agreement  are 
multiplying,  differences  between  the  two  superpowers, 
especially  In  Europe,  remain  real.  The  U.  S.  -  Soviet 
military  balance  is  stable  in  retrospect  only--the  fear 
of  a  new  Russian  breakthrough  In  weapons  research  is 
a  source  cf  congressional  worry  "about  the  adequacy  of 
our  own  weapons  research  appropriations”  and  makes 
President  Johnson  proceed  cautiously  In  "arousing 
great  hopes  for  an  early  agreement  on  arms  control  or 
a  'missile  freeze. America's  Vietnam  Involvement 
has  caused  tho  glottal  strategic  picture  to  shift  some¬ 
what  in  .Russia's  favor,  though  not  in  communism's 
favor.  Splits  In  monolithic  communlera  are  now  seri¬ 
ous  in  Eastern  Europe,  but  the  internal  difficulties  of 
Russian  communism  will  probably  Inhibit  an  adventurist 
Soviet  foreign  strategy,  thus  vindicating  the  American 
policy  of  containment.  Because  Soviet  Imperialism 
today  to  Implemented  by  commercial  credits,  arms 
sales,  and  cultural  end  technical  atd  agreements 
rather  than  conspiracy,  the  United  States  finds  conduct- 
big  a  diplomacy  of  "peaceful  coexistence”  easier  and 
safer  against  a  Russia  seeking  "status,  Influence  and 
prosperity"  than  one  whose  purpose  Is  fomenting  sub¬ 
version. 


1432 

Johnson,  Lyndon  B. ,  Pres.  U.  S.  A  GLOBAL  PEACE 
EFFORT:  THE  NKEDTGir  DISARMAMENT.  Vital 
speeches  of  the  tiny,  v.  34,  June  15,  1966:  622-524, 
PN0S21.  V52,  v.  34 

Speech  delivered  at  Glaosboro  State  College,  Glass- 
boro,  N, J. ,  June  4.  1968. 

Urges  the  American  people  to  be  patient  In  the  face 
of  grave  world  problems  and  continue  to  work  together 
to  solve  these  problems.  The  President  emphasizes 
the  difficulty  In  concluding  a  durable  peace  In  such 
troubled  areas  as  Vietnam  and  the  Middle  East  and 
points  cut  the  Importance  of  building  patterns  of  Inter¬ 
national  cooperation  to  achieve  a  lasting  peace.  He 
notes  that  despite  ths  turmoil  of  the  past  year,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  succeeded  In 
negotiating  a  treaty  to  ban  nuclear  weapons  from  outer 


space,  a  civil  air  agreement,  a  new  consular  treaty, 
and  an  agreement  to  assist  astronauts  downed  in  either 
country.  Thus  while  many  areas  of  disagreement  stilt 
exist  between  the  superpowers,  the  recent  Improve¬ 
ments  in  relations  between  the  two  countries  Indicate 
that  progress  ts  possible.  By  developing  new  pro¬ 
grams  of  cooperation  In  such  areas  as  biology,  under¬ 
sea  exploration,  and  satellite  communications  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  continue  "to 
bridge  the  gulf  that  lias  separated  them  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.”  The  President  concludes  by  requesting  his 
fellow  citizens  to  display  fortitude  and  understanding 
along  the  slow  and  tedious  path  to  world  order. 

1433 

Kleslnger,  Kurt  G.  REPORT  ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE 
NATION  IN  DIVIDED  GERMANY.  In  Germany  (Fed¬ 
eral  Republic;  Presse  und  Informationsamt,  Bulletin, 
a  weekly  survey  of  German  affairs,  v.  16,  Mar.  19, 
1968:  suppl. ,  3-8.  DD253.A35,  v.  16 

Submitted  to  the  Bundestag,  Mar.  11,  1968. 

Defines  in  general  terms  the  Federal  Republic's  pol¬ 
icy  toward  Eastern  Europe,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  and  German  reunification.  Kleslnger 
stresses  Bonn's  efforts  toward  East -West  dttenie  and 
the  importance  of  mutual  renunciation  of  force  by  the 
Federal  Republic  and  East  European  nations.  He  points 
at  the  Identity  of  interests  between  America  and  West¬ 
ern  Europe  In  West  European  security  and  European 
unification.  But  he  rejects  the  idea  of  a  "united  West¬ 
ern  Europe  within  the  firm  framework  of  a  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  lmperium”  as  most  likely  to  perpetuate  the  division 
of  Germany  and  Europe  and  to  "increase  the  dunger  of 
a  major  world  eon.'  let. "  To  be  really  useful  in  reduc¬ 
ing  tensions  the  proposed  nuclear  nonproliferation 
treaty  must,  In  the  opinion  ol  the  Federal  Government, 
"meet  the  interests  of  all  those  who  are  expected  to 
sign  It." 

1434 

Lelfer,  Michael.  DE  GAULLE  AND  VIETNAM:  A  CON¬ 
CEPTION  OF  POLITICAL  PATHOLOGY.  International 
journal,  v.  23,  spring  I960:  221-233. 

DB39.I5,  v.  23 

Two  major  concerns  of  Dc  Gaulle's  foreign  policy 
converge  on  the  issue  of  the  Vietnam  War:  hts  desire 
to  return  France  to  the  front  rank  among  tlie  world' s 
powers  and  hla  hope  of  preserving  tho  cultural  work  of 
France'  a  colonial  oast.  To  ihBse  must  bo  added  con¬ 
siderations  of  realpolltUt  that  Indicate  that  there  can 
be  no  military  solution  to  the  war  and  suggest  the  need 
to  associate  Communist  China  with  any  settlement. 
Despite  thts,  Gaulllst  Vietnam  policy  differed  little 
from  that  of  the  United  Stales  until  August  1963,  when 
De  Gaulle  publicly  announced  a  radical  break.  One 
International  event  explains  this  sudden  about  face:  the 
signing  of  the  test  ban  treaty  in  April.  In  De  Gaulle's 
view,  this  treaty  symbolized  the  predominance  of  the 
two  superpowers  and  the  wish  of  the  United  Slates  to 
perpetuate  French  military  Inferiority.  In  July  1967, 

Do  Gaulle  escalated  his  attack  by  announcing  a  doctrine 
of  political  pathology  which  ascribed  all  the  world's 
major  ills  to  U.  3.  Vietnam  policy.  This  extreme  state¬ 
ment  must  have  been  motivated  by  Dc  Gaulle's  realiza¬ 
tion  that  time  was  running  out  on  Ills  program  to 
restore  France  to  tts  former  position  in  world  affairs. 
The  attack  also  may  have  been  an  expression  of  pique 
against  superior  American  power.  But  De  Gaulle  does 
seem  genuinely  fearful  that  tho  Vietnam  War  has 
created  a  new  climate  of  violence  that  increases  the 
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danger  of  general  war.  Tills  view  deserves  respect 
ev*ti  though  the  irascibility  and  vindictiveness  of  Its 
author  makes  this  difficult. 


1435 

Lent  In,  Albert  P.  (THE  GENERAL  VISITS  THE  RUMA- 
NiAN  ’’CAULLISTS'l  Le  General  chez  les  "gaulltstes" 
roumains.  Nouvel  observatcur,  no.  183,  May  21,  1968: 
10.  AP20.O2,  1968 

The  primary  objective  of  De  Gaulle's  state  visit  to 
Rumania  was  to  convert  the  "dissidents"  without  Invit¬ 
ing  the  wrath  of  Moscow,  but  the  attitude  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians  made  tills  a  very  difficult  task.  Wliat  De  Gaulle 
must  watch  for  during  Ills  overtures  to  the  more  liberal 
East  European  countries  is  the  ** protective"  policy  of 
tne  Soviet  Union  toward  Its  European  satellites.  Russia 
lias  already  been  embarrassed  by  the  liberal  upheaval 
in  Czechoslovakia,  and  If  De  Gaulle  wishes  to  promote 
a  political  detente  In  Europe,  his  timing  will  liave  to  be 
perfect  and  his  methods  indirect. 


1436 

Lewis,  John  F.  INDIA.  NEW  oPEARHEai)  FOR  RUS¬ 
SIAN  PENETRATION  IN  ASIA.  In^  American  Security 
Council.  Washington  report.  May  13,  1968:  1-4. 

P&GP  RR 

In  the  name  of  "aid  and  trade"  the  Soviet  Union  has 
launched  a  massive  new  front,  rivaling  its  penetration 
of  the  Middle  East,  to  establish  mastery  over  the  vast 
reaches  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Chief 
beneficiary  of  this  aid  and  trade  is  India,  which  has 
become  increasingly  belligerent  toward  its  neighbors, 
especially  Pakistan.  The  giant  subcontinent  is  not  only 
totally  dependent  on  Russia  for  maintenance  and  growth 
of  its  military  hardware  but  is  also  negotiating  the 
leasing  of  two  naval  bases  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands.  These  facts  are  dis¬ 
turbing  Western  leaders.  It  remains  to  bo  seen  what 
effect  they  will  have  on  India's  domestic  problems; 
Russian  political  and  economic  penetration  have  cer¬ 
tainly  not  made  these  problems  any  more  solvable. 


1437 

Matveev,  V.  WHAT  STANDS  IN  THE  WAY?  Daily 
review,  translations  from  the  Soviet  press,  v.  14, 

June  13,  1968:  pt.  1,  litem]  3,  1-3. 

Slav  Rm 

Translated  from  Izvegtiiar  June  12,  1968. 

Slav  Rm 

Public  opinion  in  the  United  States  today  favors  bet¬ 
ter  Soviet-U.  S.  relations.  No  candidate  in  the  U.  S. 
presidential  election  campaign  can  assume  a  tough 
anti-Soviet  position.  People  are  aware  that  "Soviet 
aggressiveness  is  a  myth."  The  Soviet  Union  is  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  to  follow  closely  the  Communist 
Party's  general  line  in  creating  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  successful  Communist  construction 
in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  facilitating  progress  all  over  the 
world’  and  views  favorably  every  initiative  towards 
peace  ta-’.en  by  "realistic ally  thinking"  bourgeois  poli¬ 
ticians  and  governments.  The  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  indulges  only  in  bombastic  declarations 
t.  at  are  not  followed  by  practical  deeds.  The 
President's  assurances  that  the  Vietnam  War  and  the 
Middle  East  crisis  have  not  affected  prospects  for 
detente  are  false.  The  present  U.  S.  policy  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  peace.  It  even  freezes  cultural  Soviet- U.  S. 
relations.  Although  Russia  is  prepared  to  develop  nor¬ 


mal  businesslike  relations  with  the  United  States,  it 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  U.S.  policy  toward  other  coun¬ 
tries.  A  policy  ol  armed  Intervention  can  only  meet 
with  rebuff,  Peace  and  security  cannot  be  achieved  by 
good  wishes  alone  but  by  constructive,  practical  deeds. 

1438 

Mikschc,  Ferdinand  O.  [1970-1980:  SURRENDER  WITH¬ 
OUT  A  FIGHT:  THE  AMERICAN  LEBENSPAUM] 
1970-1900:  capitulation  smis  guerre:  espnee  vital 
am£ricain.  Revue  mllilaire  g£n£rale,  Apr.  1968: 
482-490.  illus.  U2.R48,  1968 

The  security  ol  East  Asia  is  vital  to  the  United 
Stales,  and  the  future  of  Europe  depends  on  the  events 
that  are  now  taking  place  in  thai  part  of  the  world. 

China  is  capitalizing  on  racial  rivalries  and  champion¬ 
ing  the  revolt  of  Asia  against  the  United  States.  And 
America  is  losing  its  foothold  in  Southeast  Asia:  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  is  deteriorating; 
relations  between  Tokyo  and  Peking,  on  the  basis  of 
trade  potential,  are  likely  to  improve:  and  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  are  impotent  without  the  support  of  the 
VrPcd  Sta'cs.  Tlu  lack  of  an  Asian  regional  security 
system  and  of  cohesion  among  its  Asian  allies  will 
force  the  United  States  to  abandon  the  fight  against  Chi¬ 
nese  expansionism. 

1439 

NO  MORE  VIETNAMS?  Survival,  v.  10,  July  1968:  21G. 

U162.S9,  v.  10 

Reprinted  from  the  New  Statesman.  May  10,  1968. 

AP4.  N64,  1968 

U.  S.  policy  in  Asia  has  been  impeded  not  so  much  by 
blind  anticommunism  as  by  the  historical  obsession 
with  China's  expansionist  proclivities.  Containment  of 
China  is  "intellectually  inadequate  and  historically 
naive  as  the  basis  of  America's  Asian  policy.”  The 
humiliation  of  negotiating  with  a  country  a  tenth  its 
size  has  taught  the  United  States  that  the  error  of  Viet¬ 
nam  should  not  be  repeated.  However,  "no  more  Vict- 
nams"  must  not  become  a  new  foreign  policy  in  itself. 

A  happy  medium  must  be  struck  between  those  who  see 
all  revolutions  as  Communist  inspired  and  those  who 
advocate  a  Fortress  America,  Indeed,  a  logical 
policy  would  recognize  that  some  countries  can  develop 
stable  non -Communist  governments  and  that  others,  no 
matter  what  the  United  States  does,  cannot, 
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Pajunen,  Aimo.  FINLAND’S  SECURITY  POLICY.  Coop¬ 
eration  and  conflict,  no.  1,  1968:75-92. 

P&GP  RR 

The  experience  of  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1939-40  taught  the  Finns  to  expect  no  help  from  the  West 
in  settling  their  differences  with  the  Russians  and  con¬ 
vinced  them  of  the  feasibility  of  maintaining  a  strong 
national  defense  of  their  own.  From  their  relations 
with  Germany  in  World  War  II  they  learned  that  alli¬ 
ances  with  Great  Powers  limit  their  freedom  and  that 
Finnish  geography  and  terrain  make  It  passible  to 
escape  becoming  a  major  theater  of  conflict.  After  the 
war  Finland  chose  neutrality  rather  than  alinement  with 
either  the  East  or  West,  though  they  were  realistic 
enough  to  accept  formalization  of  their  special  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1948.  Since  then  the  Finns 
have  directed  their  efforts  toward  making  their  neutral¬ 
ity  credible,  particularly  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Russians'  concern  is  to  assure  that  Finland  is  not  used 
to  stage  an  attack  on  the  U.  S.  S.  R. ,  and  this  coincides 
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with  Finland's  own  wish  to  remain  neutral.  The  FlnnB 
recognize  that  their  neutrality  will  be  credible  only  ll 
they  possess  an  adequate  defensive  shield  of  tholr  own 
and  so  maintain  a  small  but  effective  military  establish¬ 
ment.  They  have  attempted  to  charge  their  environment 
as  well  as  adapt  to  It.  They  strongly  support  the  United 
Nations  and  proposals  for  arms  control  agreements  In 
the  Nordic  region.  On  the  other  hand  they  have 
rejected  a  Nordic  defense  pact  on  the  reasonable  ground 
that  they  do  not  want  to  upset  their  currently  satisfac¬ 
tory  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Pick,  Otto,  and  Roger  TUford.  GAULL1SM  DEYOND  THE 
RHINE.  International  Journal,  v.  23.  spring  1963: 
234-243.  D639.15,  v.  23 

West  Germany  continues  to  defer  to  Gaulllst  France 
on  all  major  foreign  policy  matters.  The  explanation 
for  this  Is  simple:  the  economic  success  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  Ins  made  its  members  unwilling  to  Jeopar¬ 
dise  the  .organization  by  opposing  De  Gaulle  on  political 
questions.  Nevertheless,  Gaulllst  policy  presents 
Germany  with  agonizing  choices  affecting  its  security. 
With  the  further  erosion  of  NATO,  U~  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic  must  either  go  nuclear,  come  to  terms  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  put  Itself  under  the  protection  of  tins 
French  force  dc  frappe.  Each  of  theso  alternatives  has 
serious  drawbacks.  The  Influence  of  Gaulllsm  on  Ger  - 
man  domestic  policy  Is  also  significant.  The  Gaulllst 
Nattonaldemokratlsche  Partel  Deutschlands  is  morbidly 
anti-American  and  a  champion  of  a  racial  and  cultural 
version  of  German  nationalism.  Its  one  foreign  policy 
demand  Is  German  reunification  based  on  extensive 
revisions  of  the  frontier  with  Poland.  The  Gaulllstcn 
of  the  Chrlstllch-Gozlale  Union  are  more  moderate  but 
also  more  influential  since  they  are  members  of  the 
Grand  Coalition.  The  Influence  of  these  two  parties, 
bolstered  by  the  Gaulllst  example,  has  made  German 
nationalism  respectable  again  and  brought  about  a  defi¬ 
nite  shift  to  the  right  In  German  politics.  The  stability 
of  the  Adenauer  years  was  due  to  a  unique  set  of 
circumstances,  and  German  democracy  did  not  put 
down  deep  roots,  It  Is  not  surprising  that  Dc  Gaulle's 
authoritarian  scorn  for  party  politics  finds  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  audience  In  Germany,  where  today  there  Is  a 
growing  disenchantment  with  parliamentary  democracy, 
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Rosenfeld,  Stephen  S.  MOSCOW'S  FRENCH  AFFAIR. 
Interplay  of  European/American  affairs,  V.  1,  May 
1968:  6-10,  P6.GP  RR 

De  Gaulle's  "Europe  of  fatherlands”  Is  less  a  general 
political  strategy  than  a  "sentimental  conception  of  tac¬ 
tical  convenience  for  him. "  There  can  be  no  parallel 
disengagement  of  the  superpowers- -which  is  the  basis 
of  De  Gaulle's  strategy  to  reconstitute  the  unity  of 
Europe- -because  Russia  Is  pari  of  Europe,  while  the 
United  States  Is  tied  to  the  Continent  through  "blood, 
habit,  treaty  and  the  cosmopolitan  quality  that  goes 
with  great  power."  Indeed,  the  Russians  have  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  efficacy  of  Gaulllsm.  They  arc  uneasy 
about  the  improvement  of  Franco-German  relations  and 
not  unaware  that  Caulll3t  nationalism  is  contagious  and 
may  spread  to  Eastern  Europe.  Consequently,  Russia 
Is  unwilling  to  accept  France  as  an  ally.  France  can 
disturb  the  United  States,  harass  NATO,  and  support 
Russian  causes  such  as  the  Vietnam  War;  but  it  cannot 
add  to  the  security  of  the  Soviet  Union,  resolve  the 
division  of  Europe,  or  tame  Germany  In  the  way  the 
Russians  demand.  The  division  and  vulnerability  of 


Germany  and  the  need  to  prevent  political  misunder¬ 
standings  precludes  any  quick  Russian  takeover  In 
Europe,  even  after  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops. 
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Rostovskll,  Semen.  VISION  IN  MOSCOW:  AN  INCREDI¬ 
BLE  'ALLIANCE'  [by]  Ernst  Henri  [pseud. )  Atlas, 
v.  IS,  June  1968:  26-29. 

AP1.A63,  v.  15 

Translated  from  Llteraturnala  gazeta,  Moscow. 

Newsp 

There  are  signs  that  relations  between  West  Germany 
and  China  are  becoming  closer.  Economic  Interchange 
between  the  two  countries  is  Increasing,  and  West  Ger¬ 
many  Is  aiding  China's  military  development  and  Its 
nuclear  arsenal  by  manufacturing  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  exporting  them  to  the  People's  Repub¬ 
lic.  As  the  structure  of  NATO  begins  to  crumble,  the 
revanchist  loaders  In  West  Germany,  who  had  hoped 
for  a  nuclear  showdown  between  the  superpowers  and 
who  relied  on  China  to  become  the  third  great  thermo¬ 
nuclear  power,  must  rethink  West  Germany’s  position 
in  the  alliance.  They  resist  the  nonproliferation  treaty 
and  disarmament  talks,  which  would  eliminate  the 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  European  union.  They  fear  an 
end  to  the  Vietnam  War  and  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  that,  as  the  peace  talks  progress,  West  Ger¬ 
many  Is  becoming  progressively  Isolated  from  the 
Western  political  scene.  China,  likewise  an  Isolated 
country  with  a  dismal  record  In  attaining  security  alli¬ 
ances,  is  searching  for  a  viable  one  with  other  coun¬ 
tries.  A  NATO  collapse  could  lead  to  a  Donn-Peklng 
axis  under  Franz  Josef  Strauss  and  Mao  Tse-tung. 
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Rostow,  Eugene  V.  THE  C06T  OF  FEALTY.  Li  U.S. 
Dept,  of  State.  Department  of  State  bulletin,  v.  58, 
Apr.  15,  1968:  493-500. 

JX232.A33.  v.  58 

"Address  made  before  Ihe  Manchester,  N.  H. ,  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  on  March  22, "  1968. 

Defends  current  administration  policy  In  the  Vietnam 
War.  Rostow  stresses  the  continuity  of  the  present  pol¬ 
icy  with  that  put  Into  effect  by  President  Truman  after 
World  War  n  and  followed  by  every  administration 
since  then.  American  policy  Is  based  on  Ihe  conviction 
that  U.  S.  security  Is  dependent  on  International  stabil¬ 
ity  and  that  stability  can  be  assured  only  If  Americans 
are  willing  to  commit  themselves  lo  the  defense  of 
weaker  states  threatened  by  Communist  aggression. 

In  the  recent  past,  Americans  have  been  willing  to 
assume  the  burdens  imposed  by  these  commitments, 
but  now  that  the  Vietnam  War  lias  made  honoring  our 
pledges  more  costly,  many  are  calling  for  a  retreat 
Into  a  new  isolationism.  Isolation,  however,  Is  Impos¬ 
sible  in  the  modern  world.  President  Johnson  has 
made  every  reasonable  effort  to  find  a  formula  for  a 
negotiated  settlement  to  the  conflict  or  a  reduction  of 
the  level  of  violence,  but  the  North  Vietnamese  want 
neither.  With  the  exception  of  those  who  call  for  out¬ 
right  surrender  or  massive  escalation,  no  critic  of  the 
administration  has  proposed  a  solution  substantially 
different  from  the  present  policy  of  firmness  and 
restraint. 
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Rostow,  Eugene  V.  EUROPE  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES- -THE  PARTNERSHIP  OF  NECESSITY.  In 
U.  S,  Dept,  of  State,  Department  of  state  bulletin, 
v.  58,  May  1962:  680-666, 

JX232.A33,  v.  50 
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"Address  made  before  the  Commonwealth  Club  of 
California  at  Son  Francisco,  Calif. ,  on  May  3,"  1966. 

Rebuts  charges  that  the  United  States  is  neglecting 
its  Interests  In  Europe  because  of  preoccupation  with 
Asia.  Rostow  describes  those  changes  In  the  Interna¬ 
tional  balance  of  power  brought  about  by  World  War  II 
that  have  made  it  necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
abandon  its  traditional  Isolationism  to  become  "the 
magnetic  center  of  several  overlapping  systems  of 
regional  cooperation."  He  asserts  that  the  crucial  role 
of  Europe  In  this  postwar  regional  security  system  Is 
not  diminished  by  Aslan  events  and  argues  that  the 
Interdependence  of  the  nations  of  the  Atlantic  commu¬ 
nity,  tar  from  declining,  is  growing  under  the  Influ¬ 
ence  ot  tlie  "Implacable  logic  of  tlie  nuclear  deterrent" 
and  the  progressive  integration  ot  European  and  Amer¬ 
ican  economic,  educational,  and  research  systems. 
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Rostow,  Eugene  V.  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  TUR¬ 
KEY,  PARTNERS  IN  WORLD  SECURITY.  In  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  State.  Department  of  State  bulletin,  v.  56, 
AprTJJriOff®:  659-562. 

JX232.A33,  v.  58 

"Address  made  before  the  American -Turkish  Soci¬ 
ety"  In  New  York  on  Apr.  4.  1968. 

Reaffirms  Turkish-Amerlean  friendship  and  mutual 
defense  arrangements.  Rostow  dismisses  charges  that 
American  concern  with  problems  at  home  and  In  South¬ 
east  Asia  will  provoke  a  decline  of  interest  in  NATO  or 
a  retreat  into  isolationism.  A  successful  attack  on 
domestic  problems  can  only  strengthen  American  influ¬ 
ence  abroad,  and  present  American  resources- -while 
not  unllmlted--arc  sufficient  to  deal  with  issues  on  the 
homefront  and  meet  our  commitments  abroad,  both  in 
Asia  and  in  Europe.  Furthermore  the  real  lesson  of 
the  Vietnam  War  is  that  viable  regional  security 
arrangements  with  U.S.  participation  are  more  essen¬ 
tial  than  ever  to  the  peace  and  survival  of  the  free 
world. 
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Ruok.  Dean.  THE  BUSINESS  OF  BUILDING  A  PE/CE. 

In  U.S.  Dept,  of  State.  Department  of  State  bulletin, 
v.  58,  May  6,  1968:  579-583. 

<1X232.  A33,  v.  58 

Address  "made  before  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  at  Washington.  D.C. ,  on  Apr.  17,"  1968. 

Defends  postwar  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  para¬ 
mount  objective  of  this  policy  has  always  been  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  an  effective  system  of  collective  secu¬ 
rity.  When  very  early  the  Soviet  veto  paralyzed  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
States  turned  to  regional  security  arrangements.  The 
value  of  these  defensive  pacts  lies  in  their  effective¬ 
ness  In  deterring  aggression.  Their  effectiveness  is 
directly  a  matter  of  credibility,  and  the  latter  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  is  being  called  into  question  in  Vietnam. 
This  Concern  with  security  does  not  mean  that  the 
United  States  opposes  change.  On  the  contrary,  the 
record  of  recent  Soviet -U.S.  relations  in  such  areas 
as  arms  control  and  East-West  trade  shows  that  the 
United  States  Is  willing  to  accept  and  In  fact  seeks  to 
promote  change.  The  record  is  equally  clear  with 
respect  to  the  problems  raised  by  technological  change 
and  the  need  of  the  developing  nations  for  foreign  assis¬ 
tance. 
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Serafin,  George.  ROMANIA  AND  THE  EVOLUTION  OF 
INTER- EUROPEAN  RELATIONS,  Romania  today, 
no.  100,  Apr.  1906:  10. 

DR201.R76,  1908 

Stresses  that  military  blocs  have  become  an  anachro¬ 
nism  and  calls  for  their  disappearance  and  for  "mutual 
respect  for  the  Independence,  sovereignty  and  equality 
of  states."  Rumania  attaches  special  value  to  Its  bilat¬ 
eral  relations  with  other  countries. 
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Sommor,  Theo.  BONN1  S  NEW  OiJTPOLITIK.  Journal  of 
international  affairs,  v.  22,  no.  1,  19G0:  59-78. 

JX1.C0,  v.  22 

Evaluates  West  Germany's  new  policy  of  ddtonte  with 
the  doviet  bloc.  Sommer  reviews  separately  the  course 
of  Bonn' s  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Eastern 
Europe,  and  East  Germany  during  tlie  first  year  of 
office  of  the  Grand  Coalition.  The  new  Ostpolitik  Is  a 
genuine  change  of  approach  for  the  Federal  Republic, 
fis  motto,  "reunification  through  detente,"  is  a  com¬ 
plete  about-face  from  the  Adenauer  years,  when  reuni¬ 
fication  was  held  to  be  prerequisite  to  any  relaxation  of 
tensions  with  the  Eastern  regimes.  So  far  Bonn  has 
met  with  more  rebuffs  than  successes  because  the 
Communist  states  continue  to  be  skeptical  of  the  good 
faith  of  the  West  German  initiatives.  Progress  will 
come  only  when  the  spcctor  of  revanchism  has  been 
laid  to  rest  and  the  Communist  leaders  recognize  that 
Bonn  is  sincere  in  Us  search  for  "peace  and  amicable 
understanding"  with  the  East. 
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Spinelli,  Altiero.  SOVIET  SECURITY  AND  THE  WEST. 
Atlantic  community  quarterly,  v.  6,  spring  1968:  43-60 
D939.A85,  v.  6 

Since  NATO  is  a  response  to  Soviet  policy,  any  dis¬ 
cussion  of  its  future  must  take  into  account  Russia's 
approach  to  relations  with  the  West.  The  overriding 
concern  of  the  czars  was  to  secure  their  empire 
against  intrusions  from  Western  Europe  through  partlc- 
lpat'on  in  the  European  balance  of  power  and  extension 
of  Russia's  western  frontier.  The  early  Soviet  leaders 
tried  to  substitute  world  revolution  for  czar  1st  power 
politics  but  soon  had  to  revive  traditional  diplomatic 
methods.  Between  the  wars  the  effectiveness  of  this 
diplomacy  was  limited,  but  victory  in  World  War  II 
permitted  Russia  to  push  its  frontiers  westward  and 
establish  friendly  states  In  Eastern  Europe.  Us  hope 
of  playing  the  dominant  role  In  Western  Europe  was 
frustrated,  however,  when  Ug  military  activity  and 
ideological  aggressiveness  united  the  West  and  raised 
East -West  tensions  almost  to  the  breaking  point.  To 
extricate  Itself  from  this  situation  the  Soviet  Union  has 
tried  three  different  tactics.  The  first  approach, 
brinkmanship,  is  really  worthless  since  every  confron¬ 
tation  confirms  the  superiority  of  American  power.  A 
second  approach  has  been  to  call  for  dissolution  of  sep¬ 
arate  military  alliances  and  formation  of  a  general 
concert  of  Europe.  The  Russians  have  been  more  con¬ 
sistent  In  following  this  policy,  but  It  is  doubtful  that 
they  actually  want  to  see  It  realized.  A  third  alterna¬ 
tive  is  to  recognize  that  regional  organizations  play  a 
positive  role  in  the  search  for  security  and  that  dfitentc 
is  possible  precisely  because  these  organizations  have 
created  the  requisite  stability.  Even  the  Soviet  Union 
stands  to  benefit  fron.  tl*e  continuation  of  NATO  and  the 
Common  Market  since  'hey  keep  Germany  subordinated 
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to  higher  political  values,  restrict  the  proliferation  of 
decision  centers  controlling  nuclear  weapons,  and 
restrain  West  European  states  from  using  their  moro 
powerful  economies  to  dominate  Eastern  Europe, 
Unfortunately  the  Soviet  Union  remains  blind  to  these 
benefits  because  of  the  fragility  of  Us  own  East  Euro¬ 
pean  system  and  the  rigidity  of  Communist  ideology 
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SrorOs,  Mityas.  (THE  PROBLEM  OF  EUROPEAN  SECU¬ 
RITY:  A  LETTER  FROM  HUNGARY)  K  problem* 
evropeiskol  bezopasnogti:  pis' mo  lz  Vongrlt.  Mlrovala 
ekonomlku  I  methdunarodnyo  otnoshonlln,  no.  6.  1968: 
81-83.  HC10.  M5351,  1908 

The  foreign  policy  of  Hungary,  as  a  Socialist  state 
and  member  of  tho  Warsaw  Treaty  Organization  (WTO), 
whllo  supporting  the  principle  of  peaceful  coexistence 
and  promoting  cooporatlon  that  would  lead  to  social 
progross,  seeks  a  reduction  of  tensions,  East-West 
detente,  and  a  new  concept  of  a  united  Europe  In  which 
large  and  small  states  would  be  equal.  Hungary  joins 
the  other  Socialist  states  In  the  desire  to  prevent  any 
renowal  of  NATO  or  Its  modernization  when  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  oxplros  and  recommends  acceptance  of 
the  Bucharest  Conference's  proposal  for  a  simultaneous 
disbanding  of  NATO  and  WTO.  The  remilitarization  of 
West  Germany,  Its  attempts  to  gain  nuclear  weapons, 
and  Its  tolerance  of  growing  revanchist  tendencies  arc 
all  considered  a  threat  by  Hungary.  The  existence  of 
two  German  states  Is  today  a  historical  fact,  which  may 
holp--not  hinder --German  reunification.  But  German 
reunification  requires  the  recognition  of  East  Germany 
as  a  sovereign  slate,  renunciation  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  both  Gcrmanles,  normalization  of  relations  between 
the  two  German  states,  Improved  relations  between 
NATO  and  WTO  member  states,  and  general  avoidance 
of  aggressive  acts  that  endanger  peace  In  Europe. 
Although  a  normalization  ol  relations  with  the  capitalist 
states,  Including  the  United  Statos,  is  basically  accept¬ 
able,  it  can  succeed  only  if  the  sovereignty  and  the  spe¬ 
cial  path  to  sociaUsm  chosen  by  Individual  European 
countries,  particularly  Hungary,  Is  respected.  Hun¬ 
gary  welcomes  the  loosening  of  West  European  ties 
with  the  United  States  and  Improvement  of  relations 
with  Eastern  Europe  and  la  trying  to  establish  friendly 
relations  with  noncapitalist  and  capitalist  countries  In 
the  Danube  Basin.  Hungary  recommends  the  convoca¬ 
tion  of  a  conference  on  European  security  to  be 
attendod  by  all  European  states,  as  well  as  a  meeting 
ol  the  members  of  parliaments  to  discuss  constructive 
ways  tor  easing  tensions,  and  establishment  ol  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  collective  security  baaed  on.  an  agreement 
between  these  countries. 
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Thomson,  David.  PRESIDENT  DE  GAULLE  AND  THE 
MESENTENTE  CORD1ALE.  International  Journal, 

D838,r.-i,  v.  33 

Gaulllst  foreign  policy  ir,  formulated  within  a  frame  ¬ 
work  of  "geopolitical  determinism  and  historical  fatal¬ 
ism,”  but  Its  content  derives  from  Do  Gaulle's  own  ver¬ 
sion  of  realpolltlk.  In  De  Gaulle's  view,  the  nation¬ 
state  Is  a  political  animal  whose  nature  It  Is  to  struggle 
(or  power  and  prestige.  Between  a  number  of  these 
struggling  states  arises  a  balance  of  power  susceptible 
to  manipulation  by  a  statesman  who  understands  Its 
mechanics.  Ills  wartime  experiences  convinced  him 
tltat  no  foreign  slate  can  be  trusted  to  control  the  des¬ 
tiny  ol  France.  Hence  Gaulllst  policy  aims  first  and 


foremost  at  assorting  French  independence.  So  far  the 
policy  Iran  '  n  soil-defeating  and  led  to  the  Isolation  of 
France  fri  irlends  as  well  as  enemies.  Some  argue 
that  De  Gaulle's  antagonistic  policy  toward  Britain  la 
based  on  an  Irrational  love-hate  attitude  toward  the 
British  and  tltat  the  latter  must  tread  water  In  their 
relations  with  France  until  the  general  has  departed. 
This  fa  a  feeble  argument  on  which  to  found  a  foreign 
policy.  Britain  should  rocognlzo  tltat  It  Is  ill  Us  Inter¬ 
est  to  have  a  strong  and  stable  France,  even  If  It  Is  a 
Gaulllst  one.  It  should  recognize  too  that  the  looser 
organization  De  Gaulle  has  tmposod  on  Europe  benefits 
Britain  by  making  participation  In  continental  affairs 
much  easier.  For  the  long  run.  of  course,  UrltlBh  pol¬ 
icy  should  be  directed  toward  exerting  more  Influence 
on  those  who  represent  ihe  new  forces  In  France  and 
who  are  certain  lo  Inherit  the  French  stale  from  ihe 
Gaulllsts. 

1453 

Thortmrn,  Hugh.  DE  GAULLE  AND  THE  PARTIES. 
International  journal,  v,  23,  spring  1988:  256-384, 
D839.16,  v.  23 

De  Gaulle  condemns  French  nollllcal  parties  for 
dividing  the  nation  and  playing  petty  politics.  In  his 
view  this  dlvlalvcnes9  and  Irrosponsiblllty  can  be 
suppressed  only  by  endowing  tho  state  with  tho  authority 
and  continuity  ol  a  strong  and  Impartial  executivo.  In 
1958  he  onshrtned  ‘hose  Ideas  In  tho  constitution  ol  tho 
Filth  Ropubllc  and  set  to  work  to  heal  national  divi¬ 
sions,  External  commltments--prInelpally  the  Empire 
and  NATO--waro  the  major  sourcos  of  disharmony. 

Da  Gaulle  liquidated  the  Empire,  and,  with  the  thaw  In 
the  cold  war,  began  his  dissociation  from  NATO.  He 
then  turnod  French  energies  to  a  liberal  aid  program  to 
ex-colonials  and  Ihe  creation  of  the  force  dc  frappe. 

The  Initial  outcome  of  his  success  In  stabilizing  French 
political  life  was  n  resurgence  of  exactly  that  party 
fractiousness  he  had  hoped  to  eradicate,  but  here  the 
new  constitution  Is  crucial,  Tlie  popular  election  of 
the  President  not  only  gives  him  hulependont  power, 
but  lorcoB  the  political  partlos  to  move  toward  the 
center  and  unite  Into  two  broad  groupings -- Gaulllst  and 
Left  1st --in  ordor  to  contend  for  tho  office.  The 
Gaulllst  constitution  promotes  these  developments  but 
De  Gaullo's  reorientation  ol  French  foreign  policy 
makes  them  possible  In  tho  first  plnce, 

1454 

Trudeau,  Pierre.  A  NEW  LOOK  AT  THE  WORLD.  In 
Canada.  Dept,  of  External  Affairs.  Information  Divi¬ 
sion.  Canadian  weekly  bulletin,  v.  23.  June  5.  1968- 
6,  F1034.A3,  v.  23 

Excerpts  from  a  policy  statement  by  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau,  May  29,  1968. 

The  world  has  changed  radically  since  the  postwar 
years,  and  Canada’s  foreign  policy  will  have  to  reflect 
current  world  problems  and  realities.  Vietnam,  the 
Middle  East,  nuclear  proliferation,  racism  In  the 
southern  half  of  Africa,  German  reunification,  and  Ihe 
clamor  of  the  Third  World  are  the  realities.  Commu¬ 
nism  as  a  glRnt  monolithic  party  controlling  tho  desti¬ 
nies  of  Eastern  Europe  Is  the  fallaey.  To  meet  these 
problems  Canada  will  strengthen  ltu  Internationa)  ties, 
review  its  military  role  in  NATO  and  the  North  Amerl  - 
can  Defense  Command,  participate  in  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  programs  in  underdeveloped  areas, 
recognize  mainland  China,  and  establish  a  new  and 
more  effective  aid  agency,  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency,  One  of  the  most  Important  of 
those  problems  is  .'hlna.  Unless  it  is  recognized  and 
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accepted  Into  Hip  international  community  the  other 
problems  will  bo  difficult  to  resolve. 

MSS 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  KED  CHINA.  I&  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  State.  Deport nicnt  of  State  newsletter,  no.  00,  July 
1908;  0-9.  JX1.U542,  1908 

Address  by  Under  Secretory  Nicholas  Katzenbnch 
boforo  the  National  Proas  Club  on  May  21,  1968. 

Comments  on  a  few  of  the  misunderstandings  and 
misconceptions  regarding  the  evolution  of  U.  S.  policy 
toward  both  mainland  China  and  the  Chinese  Republic 
on  Taiwan.  Katzenbnch  claims  that,  although  the 
United  States  has  made  repeated  efforts  to  avoid  hostile 
relations  and  to  maintain  contact  with  Communist 
China*  Communist  authorities  have  rejected  its  propo¬ 
sal  r  and  purposely  followed  an  antl-U.  S.  policy.  While 
maintaining  that  the  question  of  United  Stoics- Chin  eft; 
Communist  relations  cannot  be  considered  apart  from 
the  relationship  between  the  United  Staten  and  the 
Republic  of  China*  Katzenbach  contondu  that  If  and 


when  the  Chinese  Communists  desire  improved  rela¬ 
tions  the  United  States  will  be  willing  to  respond. 
Although  he  denies  the  inevitability  of  war  **  Hween  the 
two  nations,  the  Under  Serretary  conctudeo  that  It  is 
only  realistic  to  expect  any  Improve  in  ent  in  relations 
to  be  n  slow  process  and  one  over  which  tl'.p  United 
States  has  limited  influence. 


1458 

Zhukov.  Vladimir  a.  (WHERE  DOES  MAO  S  POLICY 
LEAD)  Kuria  vedrt  politikxi  Mao.  Moskva,  Me/luluua- 
rorinye  ulrtosho.iiu,  1967.  55  p. 

DS777.  55.  Z5 

Traces  Sino-American  relations  on  the  basis  of 
extensive,  mostly  uojni  Wished  material,  with  special 
attention  to  U.  S.  policy  toward  China.  Zhukov  trlc-s  to 
demonstrate  how  the  Americans  exploited  the  aoston* 
lion  policy  of  the  Mao  Tse-tung  group  for  their  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  Vietnam  War  and  to  intensify  international 
tensions. 
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A.  MODERN  WAR 

M57 

Drodle,  Bernard.  [THOUGHT'S  ON  NUCLEAR  STRA  - 
TEGYj  Gedankeu  zur  nuklearen  Stratogle.  Wehrkunde, 
v.  17,  Apr.  1968:  174-177. 

U3.W396,  v.  17 

Warns  against  overstatements  ct  the  danger  o>  an 
outbreak  of  nuclear  war,  Acquisitl of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  appears  to 
temper  Soviet  and  Chinese  tendencies  toward  military 
adventurism. 


1458 

Chaney,  Otto  '?■  THE  AGONY  OF  SOVIET  MILITARY 
HISTOR1AN3.  Jn  U.  S.  Command  and  General  Staff 
College,  Fort  Leavenworth.  Military  review,  v.  48, 
June  1968:  24-28.  20723,  U36,  v.  48 

Under  Stalin  and  Khrushchev,  Soviet  military  histori¬ 
ography  was  more  cuncorned  with  eulogizing  the  war¬ 
time  role  of  the  Communist  Party  and  its  top  leader¬ 
ship  than  in  accurately  recounting  historical  events. 
Since  Khrushchev's  fall  a  more  objective  trend  in  the 
writing  of  military  history  has  appeared.  The  1965 
publication  of  a  new  one- volume  history  of  the  Great 
Patriotic  War  is  a  landmark  In  this  respect.  This 
work  was  met  with  a  laudatory  review  in  Izvestlia  and 
has  been  followed  by  the  release  of  a  number  of  frank 
and  sometimes  controversial  memoirs  by  major  mili¬ 
tary  commanders,  such  as  Marshal  Zhukov.  Publica¬ 
tion  of  these  memoirs  has  in  turn  provoked  a  flood  of 
critical  reviews  and  articles  on  various  aspects  of  the 
World  War  U  fighting  in  Russia.  Tho  practical  impli¬ 
cations  of  this  reassessment  have  been  recognized  by 
tho  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  and  Doputy  Defense  Min¬ 
ister,  Marshal  Zakharov.  As  he  stated  in  1988,  "an 
Incorrect  factual  picture  of  military  phenomena  or 
events  inevitably  leads  to  erroneous  theoretical  conclu¬ 
sions  and  as  a  consequence— to  unsubstantiated  practi¬ 
cal  recommendations." 


1459 

Guttmann,  Allen,  conya.  KOREA  AND  THE  THEORY  OF 
LIMITED  WAR,  boston,  Heath  [1987]  118  p,  map. 
(Problems  in  American  Civilization) 

D3919G8 

Bibliography:  p.  [117]- 118. 

Partial  contents.  —  pt.  1.  The  contemporary  dobato, 
—pt.  2.  Civil-military  relations:  Truman  and 
MacArthur,  by  Walter  Mlllls,  The  exercise  of  presi¬ 
dential  power,  by  Richard  E.  Neustadi.  --pt.  3,  Lim¬ 
ited  war  In  retrospect:  American  policy-making  and 
the  North  Korean  aggression,  by  Alexander  L.  George. 
The  lessons  of  Korea:  war  and  the  power  of  man,  by 
Alvin  J.  Cottrell  and  James  E,  Dougherty.  The  limit¬ 
ing  process  In  tho  Korean  War,  by  Morton  H.  Halperln. 
Truman  versus  MacArthur:  Achilles  rebound,  by  John 
W.  Spanler. 


Attempts  ”U  .larlfy  the  significance  oi  the  Korean 
War  as  a  case-sth  'y  In  civil-military  relations  and  in 
limited  warfare, "  uevotlng  major  space  to  the  Truman- 
Mac Arthur  controversy .  In  Korea  tire  problem  ol  the 
role  of  military  power  in  the  nuclear  age  intersected 
with  the  problem  o f  the  role  of  the  milltarv  man  In  a 
democratic  state  to  create  what  the  author  believes 
was  the  most  severe  crisis  In  clvll-mllltary  relations 
In  American  history.  He  pob.la  out  that  Korea  was 
America's  first  and  only  complete  experience  with  the 
concfeict  of  a  limited  war,  and  he  suggests  that- -since 
thf  strategic  and  political  questions  it  raised  ore  in 
many  respects  the  same  ones  that  face  the  nation 
nov-dccistonmakorn  must  look  behind  the  partisan 
disputes  that  for  so  long  have  distorted  the  issues  to 
see  the  real  significance  ol  tho  conflict  for  the  strategy 
of  modern  warfare. 

1460 

Holmbold,  Robert  l„  SOLUTION  OF  A  GENERAL  NON- 
ADAPTIVE,  MANY -VS-MANY  DUEL  MODEL.  Opera¬ 
tions  research,  v,  16,  May/Juuo  1088:  518-524. 

QI76.0S3,  v.  16 

The  solution  of  a  general  attrition  model  for  two- 
sided  battles  between  heterogeneous  forces  is  obtained 
under  the  assumption  tliat  (1)  Interaction  between  the 
two  sides  takes  place  by  an  exchange  of  volleys,  (8) 
each  participating  unit  follows  a  proscribed  attack 
pattern  rather  than  adapting  'ts  behavior  to  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  (3)  target  survival  Is  stochastically  Indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  actions  of  other  fire  units.  (Abstract 
supplied) 


1461 

Xrumpelt ,  ihno.  [THOUGHTS  ON  THE  KINDS  AND  CON¬ 
DUCT  OF  NUCLEAR  WARS]  Gcdankcn  Ubcr  die  Arten 
der  Atomkriege  und  Ihre  FUhrung.  Allgemotne  schwei- 
zerische  Mllltarzoltschrilt,  v.  134,  Mar.  1968:  123-130. 

U3.A43,  v,  134 

Total  nuclear  war,  with  its  unrestricted  use  of 
nuclear  weapons,  is  not  tho  only  possible  form  of 
nuclear  conflict.  An  important  criterion  for  classifica¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  wars  ts  violence:  what  kinds  of  nuclear 
weapons  are  to  be  used,  in  what  volume  they  will  be 
used,  and  against  what  sort  of  targets.  The  determi¬ 
nant  for  all  these  limitations  is  the  economy  of  the 
means  for  making  the  enemy  defenseless.  Rendering 
him  defenseless,  not  his  extinction,  Is  the  war's  mili¬ 
tary  goal.  Since  thermonuclear  weapons  are  designed 
to  obliterate  the  enemy,  thermonuclear  war  falls  to 
qualify  as  a  rational  means  to  that  end.  However,  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  within  the  limits  ol  a  chosen  or 
accepted  type  of  war  should  bo  left  In  military  hands. 
The  decision  on  the  type  of  war  and  on  tnc  war  itself 
must  be  political.  Hence  the  importance  of  a  clear 
delineation  of  the  kinds  of  nuclear  war.  The  gcograpb 
leal  expanse  In  which  nuclear  weapons  arc  to  be 
employed  Is  (he  most  decisive  factor  for  discrimina¬ 
tion  between  tactical  and  strategic  nuclear  wars.  The 
goal  of  tactical  nuclear  war  Is  to  render  the  enemy 
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defenseless  on  the  battlefield,  not  in  his  hinterland, 
Employment  of  atomic  weapons  in  strategy  nuclear 
war  is  limited  to  support  for  the  military  campaign. 
Nuclear  air  war  constitutes  an  important  part,  or  even 
possibly  a  separate  type,  oi  strategic  nuclear  war. 

The  lim, tat  Ions  of  strategic  nuclear  war  would  restrict 
the  theater  of  a  Soviet -Western  nuclear  war  to  Europe 
leaving  the  United  States  and  the  areas  eaet  of  the 
Urals  outside  the  theater.  The  vulnerability  of  air 
strips  would  greatly  impede  the  landing  of  American 
forces  in  Western  Europe;  thus  American  big  lift  oper¬ 
ations  would  hardly  compensate  for  the  proposed  with¬ 
drawals  of  U.S.  troops  from  Europe.  Total  nuclear 
war  servos  no  rational  purpose,  but  the  queerneas  of 
human  nature  nevertheless  makes  it  possible.  Its  con¬ 
duct  belongs  to  teelmlctans  and  economists;  the  mili¬ 
tary  play  only  a  marginal  role. 

1402 

L'suesen,  M.  L.  [TOTAL  WAK;  AN  APPRAISAL  OF  THE 
SITUATION]  Der  totale  Krieg;  eitio  Lagebeurteilung. 
V/ehrkunrte,  v.  17,  Apr.  1068:  180-185. 

U3.W306,  v.  17 

Reviews  the  development  of  strategic  thought  since 
World  War  I.  Lauescn  considers  modern  forms  of 
total  war  and  the  Communist  threat  to  the  West  both 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China.  Only  consolida¬ 
tion  of  Western  Europe  and  European- American  unity 
combined  can  save  the  West  from  Communist  domina¬ 
tion,  For  the  time  being,  however,  the  disproportion 
In  forces  between  the  West,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Red 
China  keeps  that  danger  at  bay. 

1463 

Lindsey,  George  R.  INTERCEPTION  STRATEGY  BASED 
ON  INTERMITTENT  INFORMATION.  Operations 
research,  v.  16,  May/June  1968:  48  ^  508.  Ulus. 

Q175.063,  v.  1C 

References:  p.  507-508. 

A  penctrator,  P,  attempta  to  cross  a  linear  barrier 
patrolled  by  a  searcher,  S.  S  receives  intermittent 
reports  of  P‘  9  position,  P^,  1  ,  but  P  knows  only 

that  S  is  somewhere  on  the  barrier.  After  receiving 
report  Pj,  a  time  r  can  elapse  before  the  next  report 
Pp  may  reveal  that  S  may  be  unable  to  intercept  P  even 
IX  \ie  recoived  continuous  information  thereafter.  S 
attempts  to  sele-t  a  position  S(Pj)  that  maximizes  -r , 
while  P  attempts  to  choose  a  course  ■*  that  minimizes 
■y.  If  the  searcher  is  faster  than  the  penetrator  (speed 
ratio  A  / 1},  values  of  ^  and  S(Pj)  that  produce  maximm 
y  are  deduced.  However,  maximin  ^tminimax  rt  and 
P  is  obliged  to  use  a  mixed  strategy  in  order  to  obtain 
the  maximin.  If  the  barrior  is  finite,  contours  of  con¬ 
stant  maximin  -r  are  segments  of  conic  sections.  If 
a  <  I,  S  should  modify  the  maximin  ~  strategy  when  P 
Is  close  to  the  barrier.  An  indication  is  given  of  the 
frequency  with  which  reports  are  needed  as  P 
approaches  the  barrier.  (Abstract  supplied) 

1464 

Meissner,  Boris,  comp.  (SELF-DETERMINATION  OF 
PEOPLES  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE  AND  CHINA]  Das 
Selbstbcstimmungsrecht  dor  Vtilker  in  Oslcur  'a  und 
China.  KSln,  Verlag  Wissenschaft  und  Polit  *960) 
236  p,  JX4054,  M37 

Bibliographical  footnotes. 

Contents, --Introduction,  by  Doris  MeiCKne*. --Self- 
determination  of  peoples  in  Soviet  international- law 
doctrine,  by  Hans  Werner  Bracht. -Self-determination 


of  peoples  according  to  the  municipal  law  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R. ,  by  Georg  Geilko.  —The  right  of  self- 
determination  in  the  Polish  view,  by  Alexander 
Uschakow. --Self-determination  in  Czechoslovak 
international- law  doctrine,  by  Dietrich  Frenzke.  — 
Problems  of  self-determination  of  peoples  in  the 
Czechoslovak  constitution,  by  Lothar  Schultz, --Right 
of  self-determination  in  the  Hungarian  view,  by  Georg 
Brunner.— Right  of  self-determination  in  the  Rumanian 
view,  by  Alexander  Sug a. --Self-determination  In  Yugo¬ 
slav  international- law  doctrine,  by  Dietrich  Frenzke.  — 
Self-determination  in  Yugoslav  domestic  relations,  by 
Alton  Llpowschek.  —Self-determination  of  peoples  ir 
Bulgarian  international- law  doctrine,  by  Dietrich 
Frenzke. --Self-determination  from  the  "German  Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic’s"  standpoint,  by  Jens  Hacker, --Legal 
status  of  the  Wendish  ethnic  group  in  the  "German  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Republic."  by  Theodor  Veiter,--Self~dcfccrmina- 
tion  of  peoples  in  Communist  China,  by  Heinrich 
Kerrfahrdt. — Minorities  in  the  Chinese  People's  Repub¬ 
lic,  by  Edgar  Tomson.  — Index  of  persons  [mentioned  in 
the  articles). 

Collection  of  papers  on  self-determination  in  theory’ 
and  practice  of  ethnic  groups  in  Communist  countries. 


1465 

Neuklrchen,  Heinz.  (WAR  AT  SEA]  Krleg  zur  Sec. 
Berlin,  Deutscher  Mllltarvor lag  [1966]  195  p.  Ulus, 
maps.  V103.N4 

Partial  contents,  —pt,  2.  Naval  warfare.  The  roots 
and  origin  of  war.  Land,  sea,  air,  and  space  warfare. 
Peculiarities  of  naval  warfare.  Main  tasks  of  navies. 
Dependence  of  naval  battle  on  the  stand  of  production 
forego.  —pi.  7.  Modern  warships  today  and  tomorrow. 
Revolution  in  the  military  system.  Tendencies  In  ship¬ 
building  after  World  War  H.  Nuclear  energy  as  a  ship 
propellent.  Missiles  and  nuclear  arms,  the  warship's 
new  weapons.  Submarine  warships.  Aircraft  carriers. 
Missile -fcnmching  ships.  Speedboats,  Amphibian 
boats.  Escort  vessels,  -- pt.  8.  Cliangcs  in  seapower 
throughout  history. 

Outlines  naval  wariare  since  ancient  times.  Neukli  - 
chen  considers  Socialist  navies  the  only  guarantee  of 
today1  a  freedom  of  the  seas. 

1466 

Schaffer,  M.u  vin  B.  LANCHESTER  MODELS  OF  GUER¬ 
RILLA  ENGAGEMENTS,  Operations  research,  v.  16, 
May/June  1968:  457-488.  illus. 

0175.063,  v.  16 

Develops  a  set  of  Lan^hesler-type  equations  model¬ 
ing  small- force  guerrilla  engagements  that  are  typical 
of  the  early  stages  of  insurgency.  These  equations 
include  the  effects  of  supporting  weapons  f*nd  the  disci¬ 
pline  or  morale  of  the  troops  involved.  The  novelty  of 
this  treatment  from  the  mathematical  point  oi  view  is 
the  use  of  time- dependent  weapon- efficiency  coeffi¬ 
cients,  Although  the  models  and  theory  are  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  predict  the  outcome  nf  an  insurgency,  they 
should  prove  useful  for  examining  the  credibility  of 
casualty  claims  associated  with  such  conflict.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  models  provide  useful  insight  regarding  the 
important  attack  parameters  of  guerrilla  wsrtare.  In 
come  cases,  notably  those  concerning  ambushes,  the 
theory  suggests  new  military  hardware  that  in  the  past 
has  been  difficult  to  justiiy  on  analytical  grounds. 
(Abstract  supplied,  modified) 
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1467 

Stelnort,  Wolfgang.  (DEPENDENCE  OF  NAVAL  WAR¬ 
FARE  ON  NATURAL  PHENOMENA:  CHANGES  SINCE 
THE  TURN  OF  THE  CENTURY  AND  A  PROGNOSIS) 

Die  Ach&ngigkeli  der  SeokriegfUhrung  von  den  Naturer- 
ncfcelraingen:  Wandlungen  sell  der  Jahrhundertwcnde 
und  Ausbllck.  Marine  Rundschau,  v.  65,  Apr.  1963: 
107-125.  lllus.  V3.M3,  v.  65 

Deals  with  natural  phenomena  as  determining  factors 
for  various  modes  of  naval  warfare.  Stoinort  considers 
the  effects  of  weather  conditions  on  naval  communica¬ 
tions  and  radar  ranges  and  of  water  conditions  (salt 
content,  fauna,  flora)  on  the  efficacy  of  submarines  and 
their  vulnerability  to  detection. 


B.  MODERN  WEAPONRY  AND  RELATED 
TECHNOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENTS 

1468 

[ATOMIC  ENERGY:  ULTUACENTRIFUGE;  BAN  BRO¬ 
KEN.]  Atomenergie:  Ultrazentrlfuge;  Bann  gebrochen . 
Spiegel,  v.  22,  Apr.  1,  I960:  192,  194.  Ulus. 

AP30.S66,  v.  22 

Dutch  scientist  Jacob  Klstemaker  recently  construc¬ 
ted  an  "ultracentrlfuge,"  through  which  nuclear  fuel 
can  be  produced  economically  for  reactors  or  bombs 
even  in  small  Isotope  -separation  plants.  The  new 
process  portends  European  Independence  from  the  vir¬ 
tual  American  monopoly  on  production  of  fuel  and  sup¬ 
plies.  For  years  the  Germans  and  IXitch  have  conduc¬ 
ted  research  in  JUlich  on  the  centrifuge  system,  but  it 
wtif.  kept  secret  on  the  urging  cf  American  representa¬ 
tives  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
small  countries. 

1469 

[BAC/BREGUET  JAGUAR;  TACTICAL  COMBAT  AIR¬ 
CRAFT  AND  OPERATIONAL  TRAINER]  RAC/Breguet 
Jaguar;  taktisches  Kampfflugceug  und  Einsatztrainer. 
Flug  Revue,  May  1968:  56-59.  Ulus. 

TL503.C524,  1066 

Begins  with  a  description  of  the  development  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  twin-jet  combat  aircraft  BAC/Breguet 
Jaguar.  This  programme  includes  the  building  and 
testing  of  eight  prototypes.  The  article  continues  with 
the  fabrication  of  the  fuselage  which  will  be  supervised 
by  SEPECAT  [Societfc  Europdenne  de  Production  de 
1* Avion  d'Ecole  de  Combat  et  d'Appui  Tactique],  a  com¬ 
pany  set  up  by  BAC  [British  Aircraft  Corporation]  and 
Breguet.  A  second  Anglo-French  con»pany--Rolls- 
Royce/Turbomeca--wili  control  the  development  and 
production  of  the  power  plant.  The  author  then  takes  a 
look  at  the  missions  which  the  various  Jaguar  types 
will  be  capable  of  carrying  out.  An  exact  description 
follows  of  the  landing  gear,  power  plant  (two  RD  172/T 
260  Adour),  the  fuel  system,  flight  control  system, 
hydraulic,  electrical,  navigation,  fire  control  and 
reconnaissance  systems,  the  latter  in  the  case  of  the 
Jaguar  reconnaissance  version.  A  description  of  the 
weapon  systems  closes  the  report.  (Abstract  supplied, 
modified) 

1470 

Beaumont,  Roger  A.  THE  POTENTIAL  OF  AIR-CUSHION 
VEHICLES.  In  U.S.  Command  and  General  Staff  Col¬ 
lege.  Fort  Leavenworth.  Military  review,  v.  48,  June 
1358:  19-23.  Z6723.  U35,  v.  43 


Describes  potential  U9C3  for  the  air  cushion  vehicle 
(ACV).  The  unique  characteristics  of  the  ACV  wilt 
enable  it  to  bridge  important  gaps  in  both  civil  and  mil¬ 
itary  transportation  networks.  In  addition  it  has  great 
promise  as  a  combat  vehicle  in  a  variety  of  land  and 
sea  operations. 

1471 

Dreyer,  S.  [NEW  SHIPS  OF  THE  GERMAN  FEDERAL 
NAVY]  Neuere  Schlffe  der  Bundesmarine.  Marine 
Rundschau,  v.  65,  Apr.  1968:  127-128.  illus. 

V3.M3,  v.  65 

Drawings  of  the  destroyer  Hamburg,  the  minesweeper 
Bamberg,  the  munitions  carrier  Wes’.erwald,  the 
"weapons-research  ship"  Planet ,  the  salvage  tugboat 
Helgoland,  the  mine  carrier  Steigerwald,  and  the 
"workshop  ship"  Odin. 

1472 

Burnham,  Frank  A.  EMPHASIS  GROWS  ON  MILITARY 
USE  OF  NUCLEAR  UPPER  STAGE.  Aerospace  tech¬ 
nology,  v.  21,  Juno  17,  1968:  21-22. 

UG630.M54,  v.  21 

Points  out  the  intensification  of  military  interest  in 
the  nuclear  rocket  development  program  sponsored  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautic®  and  Space  Administration.  Although  there  has 
been  no  significant  expression  of  interest  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  policy  level,  many  aerospace  experts 
and  Air  Force  officials  are  discussing  the  merits  of 
nuclear -propelled  space  interceptor  vehicles.  The 
experimental  model  of  a  future  flight  engine,  Nerva 
XE-1,  has  performed  excellently  in  major  ground  testa, 
and  program  spokesmen  are  optimistic  that  a  nuclear- 
powered  rocket  stage  can  be  developed  for  use  in  the 
post -1975  period. 


1473 

Butz,  J.  S.  OH  SAY,  YOU  CAN  SEE:  Air  Force  and 
space  digest,  v.  51,  July  1968:  34  -38.  illus. 

UG633.A65,  v.  51 

Reports  progress  in  the  area  of  night -vision  technol¬ 
ogy.  Three  types  of  first -generation  image  intensify¬ 
ing  devices  are  now  in  use  in  Vietnam  that  are  far 
superior  to  any  previous  frontline  night  ■vision  equip¬ 
ment,  Despite  the  low  priorities  assigned  by  the 
Defense  Department  to  such  devices,  they  are  certain 
to  revolutionize  combat  tactics  by  vastly  improving  the 
efficiency  of  night  operations.  Guerrilla  fighters  have 
traditionally  relied  on  the  cover  of  tho  dark  and  will 
suffer  tremendous  handicaps  when  that  cover  is 
removed. 


1474 

Candlin,  A.  H.  S.  STRATEGIC  POTENTIAL  OF  THE 
AIR-CUSHION  VEHICLE.  Astronautics  &  aeronautics, 
v.  8,  July  1968  :  54-58.  illus. 

TL501.  A688A25,  v.  6 

Forecasts  an  increasingly  important  role  in  amphibi¬ 
ous  warfare  for  the  various  types  of  air-cushion  vehi¬ 
cles  (ACV)  projected  for  future  military  use.  Because 
of  their  seaworthiness  in  adverse  weather  conditions 
and  their  adaptability  to  various  types  of  waterways,  the 
ACV' s  can  be  used  effectively  in  both  counterinsurgency 
and  antisubmarine  warfare  operations. 
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1475 

Christ.  Roll  F.  (V/STOL  FAMILY  OF  THE  EWR] 
V/STCL-Famillo  des  EWIt  [by]  ct.  Wehr  und  Wlrt- 
schaft.  v.  12,  Apr.  1968:  163-165.  Ulus. 

U3.W3S,  v.  12 

The  "Arbeltsgemelnschaft  Entwfcklungsrlng  SUd"  was 
established  In  Munich  In  1959  ...  to  develop  a  vertical 
take-oil  aircraft.  .  .  .  While  VJ  101  CX-1,  a  vortical 
toko -oil  aircraft,  achieved  horizontal  supersonic  flight 
for  the  first  time  In  the  world,  the  h-2  model  accom¬ 
plished  a  first  ...  by  flying  through  the  entire  transi¬ 
tion  phase  with  afterburner  engines.  Since  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  EWft  into  a  .  .  .  limited  liability  company 
the  Bfilkow  group  holds  a  50%  share  in  this  company. 
Later  on  the  EWR  became  a  partner  of  the  Republic 
Aviation  Division  of  Falrchild-Hlller  Corp.  on  the  basis 
of  a  bilateral  government  agreement  between  Federal 
Germany  and  the  USA  ...  to  develop  the  advanced  air¬ 
craft  weapon  system  AVS.  In  the  present  report 
authentic  cost  figures  of  the  AVS  project  are  published 
for  the  first  time.  After  termination  of  the  Systems 
Definition  Phase,  the  ,  ,  ,  project  was  stopped  by 
agreement  of  both  countries.  The  present  main  task  of 
EWR  Is  to  design  the  NKF  weapon  system  {NKF  stands 
for  "Neues  Kampfflugzcug")  In  partnership  with  Bblkow 
and  VFW.  The  system  Is  destined  to  serve  as  a  suc¬ 
cessor  of  F-104  G  and  FIAT  G,  91.  (Abstract  supplied, 
modified) 

1476 

Crawford,  Robert  E.  THE  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
BRANCH  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  WEAPON?  LABORA¬ 
TORY.  Air  Force  civil  engineer,  v.  9,  May  1968:  2-5. 
Ulus.  PSGP  RR 

Discusses  the  CivU  engineering  Branch  of  the  Air 
Force  Weapons  Laboratory,  which  formulates  research 
and  development  programs  to  support  the  requirements 
of  the  Air  Force  civil  engineer.  The  major  operating 
sections  ol  the  Branch  include  protective  structures, 
faculties  technology,  experimental,  and  special  proj¬ 
ects.  The  CIVU  Engineering  Branch  may  one  day  help 
All  the  critical  need  for  a  central  point  for  coordina¬ 
tion  and  direction  of  these  Air  Force  programs. 


1477 

DE  GAULLE’S  ARSENAL  PACKS  A  BIGGER  PUNCH. 
Business  week,  no.  2030,  July  27,  1968:  130,  132. 

HC431.B87,  1958 

Describes  the  present  state  of  French  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  technology  and  the  probable  composition  of  French 
strategic  forces  through  the  mid-1970>s.  Detonation  of 
a  hydrogen  bomb  and  several  enriched  uranium  nuciear 
warheads  In  terns  this  summer  wUl  be  a  major  step 
forward  for  the  French,  but  pressing  problems  may 
force  them  to  postpone  any  further  Improvements. 
Probably  a  compromise  will  be  worked  out:  lull 
planned  deployment  of  second  and  third  generation 
strategic  weapons  systems  but  postponement  of 
improved  tactical  weapons  until  the  early  1970's. 

1478 

Geiger,  George  J.  THE  TANK  KILLERS.  Arm* ,  v.  18, 
June  1068:  37-42.  Ulus. 

UI.A893,  v.  18 

Surveys  the  antitank  weapons  of  10  countries,  from 
Australia's  Malkara,  the  largest  antitank  missile,  to 
Japan's  most  advanced  missile,  the  MAT  (TAT-M-1). 

U.  S.  antitank  missiles  described  are  the  TOW,  Dragon, 
and  Shillelagh. 


1479 

Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.C.  Center  tor 
Stratoglc  Studies.  THE  SOVIET  MILITARY  TECH¬ 
NOLOGICAL  CIIALLENGE.  Washington,  1967.  98  p. 
Ulus.  (Its  Special  report  series,  no.  6) 

UA170.GS5 

Partial  contents.  —Contemporary  military  science 
and  technology:  strategic  dimensions.  —The  Soviet 
military  technological  base.  --Factors  in  Soviet  tech¬ 
nological  growth,  —Soviet  military  technological 
achievements.  --Soviet  defensive  mlasUe  systems.  — 
Soviet  military  research  and  development  in  the  1970'  c, 
--Implications  for  U.S,  policy. 

Examines  the  strategic  implications  of  modern  tech¬ 
nology  and  reports  the  growth  and  development  of  Soviet 
scientific  and  technological  capabUities.  The  study 
emphasizes  that  ’  -or  the  Soviets,  political  detente  does 
not  mean  a  scientific  and  technological  detente  in  mUl- 
tary  affairs.”  American  policymakers  must  not  be 
deluded  by  the  philosophy  of  a  technological  plateau, 
because  the  Soviet  Union  has  given  no  Indication  that  It 
wlU  discontinue  its  drive  for  strategic  supremacy  b>  the 
com  big  decade.  In  order  to  meet  the  Soviet  threat  the 
United  States  "must  continue  to  buUd  an  expanding  base 
of  technology  that  can  both  advance  our  own  capabUities 
for  new  systems  and  reduce  reaction  time  when  a  new 
weapon  actually  appears  in  the  arsenal  of  the  potential 
enemy." 

1480 

Harari,  Roland,  THE  LONG  MARCH  OF  CHINESE  SCI¬ 
ENCE.  Science  journal,  v.  4,  Apr.  1968:  78-84.  illus. 

Q1.S57,  v.  4 

While  Communist  China  Is  In  many  respects  a  scien¬ 
tifically  underdeveloped  country,  In  the  opinion  of  four 
French  scientists  who  recently  toured  many  Chinese 
scientific  facilities  its  scientific  potential  should  not  be 
underestimated.  Through  initiative  and  determination 
Chinese  scientists  have  been  able  to  overcome  the  lack 
of  modern  equipment  and  China’ s  global  Isolation  and 
iorge  ahead  in  many  scientific  fields.  Chinese  scien¬ 
tists  were  the  first  to  master  the  artificial  synthesis  of 
insulin  and  In  1967  constructed  the  H-bomb  without  out¬ 
side  help.  China  s  scientific  cadre  Is  a  unique  combi¬ 
nation  of  Western-trained  experts  and  recruits  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  peasants  and  workers.  Although  Chi¬ 
na’s  political  leaders  do  not  impose  ideological  restric¬ 
tions  on  its  scientists,  the  latter  are  bound  by  their 
devotion  to  Chairman  Mao  and  concentrate  on  serving 
the  Interests  of  the  state.  They  are  aided  In  their  prog¬ 
ress  by  the  information  they  obtain  from  Western  sci¬ 
entific  journals.  However,  they  do  not  copy  Western 
methodology  exactly  but  instead  adapt  It  whenever  pos¬ 
sible  to  suit  China’s  particular  needs  and  resources. 
Eventually  China’s  unique  problems  may  force  Its  sci¬ 
entists  to  "blaze  new  trails"  and  develop  totally  new 
techniques.  All  four  French  scientists  agreed  that 
whether  this  will  happen  remains  to  be  seen:  they 
emphasized  that  China  has  come  a  long  way  and  has  not 
yet  been  deterred  by  the  obstacles  along  the  difficult 
road  to  scientific  success. 

1481 

Hegland,  Jor,  R.  [THE  ROYAL  NORWEGIAN  NAVY. 
1945-1968)  Die  KOnlglich  Norwcgische  Marine, 

1945-1968.  Marine  Rundschau,  v.  65,  Apr.  1968: 

93-106.  illus.  V3.M3,  v.  65 

An  appraisal  of  the  strength  and  role  of  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  Navy.  Hegland  discusses  al  length  the  mederniza- 
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tlon  of  the  Navy  In  the  slxtleo  and  Its  particular  suit¬ 
ability  to  operations  In  Norwegian  waters,  where  no 
other  NATO  fleet  could  replace  It. 


1482 

HOW  SILENT,  HOW  DEEP,  WILL  FUTURE  SUBS  RUN? 
Business  week,  no.  2025,  June  22,  I960:  86  ,  88. 

HC4J1.B87,  1988 

Reveals  a  Pentagon  controversy  "over  the  shape  and 
performance  of  U.S.  nuclear  subs  yet  to  come.'1 
Whereas  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover  Is  pishing  for 
development  of  radically  Improved  attack  submarines, 
the  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 

John  S.  Foster,  Is  willing  to  settle  for  evolutionary 
changes  In  design.  The  final  decision  will  depend 
largely  on  estimates  of  Soviet  technology.  However, 
Rlekocer  has  already  won  considerable  congressional 
support  even  though  his  proposal  would  mean  expendi¬ 
tures  of  $100  million  per  mb  compared  to  the  $83  mil¬ 
lion  for  Foster's  Sturgeon-class  sub, 

1483 

Hutton,  W.  M.  THE  FUTURE  OF  ARMOUR.  In  Royal 
United  Service  Institution,  London.  Journal,  v.  113, 

May  1988:  95-103.  Ul.  R6,  vru3 

"A  lecture  given  at  the  R.  U.  S.  1.  on  2nd  November 
1987. "  Discussion  Included. 

For  centuries  man  has  tried  to  produce  a  more 
mobile  and  powerful  weapons  system.  Until  World  War 
H  nothing,  Including  the  airplane,  had  replaced  the  tank; 
since  then  even  nuclear  or  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons  have  not  given  other  mobile  weapons  systems 
a  better  chance  for  survival  or  greater  effectiveness 
than  the  tank.  The  "mechanized  fighting  vehicle,"  one 
alternative  to  the  tank,  and  another  alternative,  the 
helicopter,  have  clear  disadvantages.  Although  anti¬ 
tank  guided  weapons  have  been  developed,  they  also 
have  severe  limitations.  Considering  Britain's  com¬ 
mitments  lor  the  future — raatnly  the  defense  of  Europe 
and  small  contributions  to  U.  N.  or  allied  forces— It 
still  nseds  the  tank.  A  greatly  Improved  tank  could  be 
prockiced  by  I960,  and,  used  In  combination  with  the 
helicopter,  could  mark  a  great  leap  forward  in  mobile 
war  fore. 

1484 

[THE  "JAGIAR"]  Air  &  cosmos,  v.  6,  Apr.  20,  1988: 
26-44.  lllus.  P6GP  RR 

Describes  the  systems  and  potential  role  In  future 
strategic  forces  of  the  Jaguar  airplane.  The  Jaguar 
was  developed  through  Franco-Brltlsh  cooperation  and 
has  laid  the  foundation  for  possible  luture  collaboration 
at  various  decisionmaking  levels  In  weapons  procure¬ 
ment. 

1485 

Kelly,  Brian.  TODAY'S  THINKING  IN  AIR  FORCE 
RECONNAISSANCE.  Data,  V.  13,  May  1988:  15-19. 
Ulus.  PliGP  RR 

Interview  with  Robert  W.  Waltz,  Commanding  Officer, 
Tactical  Air  Reconnaissance  Center  (TARC),  Shaw  Air 
Force  Base,  concerning  the  development  and  needs  of 
U.  S.  aerial  reconnaissance.  Until  TARC's  establish¬ 
ment  in  1963,  the  Department  of  Defense  had  no  agency 
to  coordinate  tactical  development.  In  1967  TARC 
Incorporated  lido  Us  mission  tactical  electronic  war¬ 
fare  support,  which  exploits  enemy  vulnerability  to 


electronic  warfare  operations.  Waltz  notes  that  without 
TARC  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  where  the 
threat  exists  In  time  of  conflict  and  In  emergencies. 

He  concludes  that  Industry  is  not  addressing  the  total 
systems  concept  In  tactical  reconnaissance;  c.  g. , 
instant  processing  and  tranoraloslon  of  the  target  image 
to  an  Interpreting  point  or  Instant  relay  of  target  analy¬ 
sis  to  ground  units  that  need  reconnaissance  Intelli¬ 
gence. 

1486 

King,  Harry  K.  THE  MIGHTY  USS  NEW  JERSEY 
REJOINS  THE  NAVY.  Navy,  v.  U,  Apr.  1968:15-18. 
Ulus.  VA49.N28,  v.  11 

Because  of  the  offensive  power  of  Its  16-lnch  main 
battery  and  the  defensive  strength  of  Its  19-lnch  armor, 
the  U.S.  S.  New  Jersey  has  been  recommissioned  and 
assigned  to  shore  bombardment  missions  off  Vietnam. 
The  Vietnam  War  has  revealed  a  continuing  need  for 
major-calibcr  gunfire  support  vessels;  missiles  lack 
live  firepower,  accuracy,  and  economy  of  naval  gunfire. 
At  present  the  range  of  the  Navy*  s  big  guns  cannot 
match  (hat  of  many  missiles,  but  research  promises 
the  possibility  of  firing  a  16-lnch  shell  as  much  as  100 
miles.  Misgivings  have  been  expressed  about  the  aus¬ 
tere  conditions  under  which  the  New  Jersey  will  have  to 
operate,  particularly  its  reduced  crew  size.  Others 
are  worried  that  the  North  Vietnamese,  for  reasons  of 
prestige,  wUl  stop  at  nothing  to  destroy  the  ship.  Styx 
missiles,  reportedly  to  be  installed  along  the  North 
Vietnam  coast,  pose  a  definite  threat,  though  presum¬ 
ably  the  New  Jersey  wlU  be  equipped  with  electronic 
countermeasures.  The  New  Jersey  Is  only  a  stopgap; 
new  vessels  will  be  needed  to  provide  future  gunfire 
support  capability.  A  step  In  the  right  direction  ts  the 
FY  1989  preliminary  budgeting  for  a  gunfire  support 
ship,  which  wlU  combine  the  accuracy  and  destructive¬ 
ness  of  big  guns  with  the  saturation  capability  of  rack¬ 
ets. 

1487 

London,  Michael  P.  ADVANCED  STRATEGIC  MISSILES. 
Space/aeronautics,  v,  49,  June  1988  ;  58-69. 

TL5W.  A786,  V.  40 

Discusses  a  wide  range  of  techniques  for  assuring 
the  survivability  and  penetrabUity  of  U.  S.  offensive 
missile  forces.  Since  an  ICBM  must  be  able  to  survive 
a  hostile  environment  In  order  to  succeed  as  a  deter¬ 
rent,  U.  S.  military  experts  are  Increasingly  concerned 
with  Improving  missile  defenses.  WhUe  most  experts 
do  not  go  to  the  extreme  of  advocating  ABM  deployment 
for  silo  protection,  they  are  examining  methods  for 
hardening  ICBM  launch  sites,  concealing  the  missiles 
(hiring  flight,  and  overcoming  the  enemy's  terminal 
defenses. 

1488 

Lynn,  Norman.  (GENERAL  DYNAMICS'  F-lll— A  SITUA¬ 
TION  REFORTJ  General  Dynamics  F-lll--ein  Situs  - 
ttonsberlcht.  Plug  Revue,  May  1968:  60-35.  Ulus. 

TL503.  C524,  1966 

No  other  US  aircraft  programme  has  been  the  butt  of 
so  much  controversy  as  the  General  Dynamics  F-1U 
supersonic  two-man,  all-weather,  multi-purpose 
weapon  system-the  world's  first  production  aircraft 
with  variable-sweep  wings.  Our  progress  report  on 
the  F-lll  views  the  status  of  the  programme,  the  F-lll 
missions,  the  major  contracts  covering  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  the  programme  objectives  as  well  as  the  crit¬ 
icism  which  chiefly  centers  around  the  F-U1B  Navy 
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version.  Norman  Lynn  then  gives  a  basic  description 
(wings,  propulsion  system,  landing  gear,  fuel  system, 
electrical,  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  subsystems,  envi¬ 
ronmental  control,  avionics,  tire-power  control,  reli¬ 
ability  and  maintainability  ol  the  aircraft,  and  the 
weapons  system).  Many  people  have  been  tree  with 
criticisms  of  the  F-lllA.  For  this  report,  the  men 
who  have  flown  i  were  asked  to  assess  some  typical 
fault-finding.  A  the  end  ol  the  article  the  author  gives 
a  result^  of  their  comments  and  answers,  compiled 
from  sources  at  five  USAF  commands.  (Abstract  sup¬ 
plied,  modified) 

1489 

Madouse,  Richard  L.  THE  FDL  SURFACES  AGAIN.  In 
United  States  Naval  Institute,  Annapolis.  Proceedings, 
v.  94,  June  1988:  54-08. 

VI.  U8,  v.  94 

History  of  the  Navy's  fast  deployment  logistic  (FDL) 
ship  project.  Established  In  196$,  the  project  was 
based  on  the  need  for  a  sealift  force  for  rapid  deploy  - 
ment  of  troops  and  supplies.  The  Navy  applied  total 
package,  multiyear  procurement  concepts  to  the  FDL 
in  order  to  provide  a  stimulus  for  the  modernisation  of 
U.  S.  shipbuilding  facilities  and  techniques,  lower  the 
average  cost  of  ships,  encourage  standardization  In 
ship  components,  and  Increase  Industry's  contribution 
to  ship  design  and  construction  methods.  Concerned 
that  the  FDL  would  encourage  the  United  States  to 
assume  the  role  of  world  policeman  and  that  it  would  be 
operated  tn  competition  with  the  merchant  marine, 
Congress  did  not  appropriate  funds  tor  the  project  (or 
FY  196$.  However,  the  Defense  Department  still 
agrees  there  Is  a  need  (or  the  FDL  program  and  plans 
to  resubmit  it  in  its  FY  1989  budget  request. 

1490 

NAVY  PLUMBS  THE  OCEAN'S  DEPTHS.  Business  woek. 
no.  2027,  July  6,  1988:  58-59. 

HC431.B87,  1968 

Sketches  the  Navy'B  program  to  map  the  ocean  floor 
and  develop  a  new  navigational  system  that  will  enable 
It  to  Increase  the  operational  ability  ol  Its  submarines. 
Costs  ol  the  3, 000-man  oceanographic  office  are 
expected  to  rise  from  the  $36, 6  million  spent  in  fiscal 
year  1988  to  $59.  3  million  In  fiscal  year  1969. 


1491 

Norris,  John  G.  RUSSIA'S  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  AIR¬ 
CRAFT  CARRIER.  Navy,  v.  11,  July  1968:  8-13,  37. 

VA49.N28,  v.  11 

Gauges  the  threat  ol  the  Soviet  Navy's  surfacc-to- 
surlace  missiles  (SSM's).  They  are  an  Inexpensive  and 
inf  or  lor  substitute  (or  aircraft  carriers.  Since  the 
U.  S.  Navy's  SSM  defenses  are  adequate,  scarce  (und6 
are  better  spent  tn  strengthening  the  fleet  air  arm  than 
hi  bolstering  fleet  defenses  or  developing  a  U.  S.  SSM. 

1492 

Pao,  Chln-an.  PEIPING'S  CAPACITY  FOR  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONRY.  Chinese  Communist  affairs,  v.  5,  Apr. 
1968:6-9.  DS777. 55.  C4495,  v.  5 

From  1964  to  1967  China  conducted  seven  nuclear 
tests  (the  sixth  was  ol  a  hydrogen  bomb).  Peking  Is 
now  striving  to  produce  smaller  hydrogen  bombs  and 
long-range  ballistic  missiles,  Instead  of  bombers  and 
medium-range  missiles.  In  order  to  establish  a  nuclear 


parity  with  Russia  and  the  United  States.  China  has  a 
gaseous  diffusion  plant  at  Lanchow,  with  an  annual 
capacity  of  over  100  kg.  ol  uranlum-235;the  100, 000  kw. 
Paotou  roactor,  fueled  with  uranium  and  producing  10 
kg.  of  plutonium  per  year,  mainly  lor  research;  the 
Yumen  atomic  energy  plant,  producing  about  200  kg.  of 
plutonlum-239  annually;  and  the  Halyen  plant,  which 
concentrates  on  thv  development  of  nuclear  bombs.  At 
present  China  h^s  about  350  kg.  of  uranlum-235— 
enough  to  produce  50  to  00  uranium  atomic  bombs,  and 
the  Yumen  plant's  capacity  Is  estimated  by  American 
experts  at  200  kg. ,  which  is  enough  (or  20  to  30  pluto¬ 
nium  bombs.  The  Americans  expect  China  to  possess 
100  hydrogen  bombs  by  1970.  In  addition  China  has  a 
substantial  number  of  mlaslle-producing  plants  and 
three  testing  grounds.  The  Western  Nlngsla  Testing 
Center  ts  the  largest;  it  includes  an  assembly  shop, 
hanger,  test  station,  control  station,  six  test  posi¬ 
tions,  and  tracking  and  logistic  facilities  and  is  proba¬ 
bly  preparing  (or  the  testing  of  long-range  missile  and 
launching  facilities,  In  1967  Secretary  McNamara  esti¬ 
mated  that  China  would  be  able  to  test -lire  an  Intercon¬ 
tinental  missile  by  the  end  ol  1967  or  early  1968  and 
will  possess  megaton-class  nuclear  warheads  and 
Intercontinental  missiles  by  1970.  Evidently  Cldna  Is 
going  all  out  to  develop  these  weapons. 

1493 

|A  PERISCOPE  FOR  OBSERVATION  OF  THE  RADIO¬ 
ACTIVE  ENVIRONMENT]  Periskop  zur  Betrachtung 
radloactlver  Umgebungen  [by]  B.  L  Chemische 
Rundschau,  v,  21,  May  8,  1988:  305. 

TP1.C3485,  v.  21 

Oitllnes  the  principle  of  a  device  constructed  by  the 
Harwell  nuclear  research  institute  for  seeing  through 
opaque  nuclear -fallout  clouds. 

1494 

PROMOTING  AF  PROGRAMS  WITHOUT  BENEFIT  OF 
PRIORITIES.  Space/aeronautics,  v.  49,  May  1968:  32, 
36,  40,  TL501.A786,  v.  49 

In  its  annual  meeting  In  Atlanta,  the  American  Air 
Force  Association  (AFA)  discussed  Vietnam  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  Air  Force  programs.  AFA  officials  warned 
that  the  bombing  halt  In  Vietnam  could  Involve  serious 
military  risks.  Maj.  Gen.  Alvan  C.  Glllemofthe 
Strategic  Air  Command  stated  that  the  United  States 
should  enhance  its  air  capability  in  Vietnam  by  replac¬ 
ing  some  of  the  B-52's  with  FB-lll's.  The  new  General 
Dynamics  F-lllA  fighter  drew  criticism  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  because  of  Its  recent  failures.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Ling-Temco-Vought  A-7A  Corsair  2  was  praised 
for  its  performance  during  combat  tests  aboard  the  car* 
rier  Ranger  off  Vietnam.  With  many  Navy  and  Air 
Force  orders  for  other  models  ol  the  A-7,  production 
ol  the  Corsairs  is  expected  to  rise  to  l,  600.  Lock¬ 
heed's  versatile  C-5A  transport  also  received  a  favor¬ 
able  report  at  the  conference  and  was  projected  to  be 
In  operation  by  1969.  While  AFA's  support  ol  the  Air 
Force  Is  commendable,  its  effectiveness  is  downgraded 
by  Its  (allure  to  suggest  priorities  for  the  new  Air 
Force  programs  and  its  "parochial  approach  to  national 
security  and  other  national  goals. " 

1495 

[THE  PUGWASH  CONFERENCE;  ABM  SYSTEMS  AND 
THE  ARMS  RACE]  Pugwash-Konlerenz;  ABM-Systeme 
und  RUstungswcttlaul.  Atoinzeitalter;  Information  und 
Melnung,  Apr.  1968:  208-215. 

P&GP  HR 
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Text  of  the  Pugwash  Conference  paper  prepared  by 
C.  F.  Barnaby,  F.  Calogsro,  L.  Prawltz,  and 
DelbrOck. 

Analyze!  the  possible  effects  of  the  development  and 
deployment  of  the  superpower  ADM  systems.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  authors  the  ABM  will  start  a  new  arms 
race,  cancel  progress  already  made  In  the  area  of 
arms  control,  and  dim  prospects  for  disarmament, 

MSS 

REACTORS  OF  THE  WORLD.  In  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  Bulletin,  v.  19,  no.  2,  1988:  28-29. 

QC770, 14955,  v.  10 

This  la  an  amendment  to  the  list  published  In  v.  10, 
no.  1,  oi  the  Bulletin.  See  Item  no.  1033,  v.  4,  no.  3, 
of  this  bibliography. 

Lists  nuclear  power  reactors  operating  or  under  con¬ 
struction  in  states  belonging  to  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  Name,  location,  type,  net  output,  and 
criticality  date  are  given  for  each  reactor. 

1497 

Scholia,  Allan  R.  A  MISSILE  AND  SPACE  GALLERY, 

Air  Force  and  space  digest,  v.  51,  June  1968:  72-73, 
75-76,  79-80,  83-84,  87-89. 

UG633.A65,  v,  51 

Lists  the  booster  systems  and  missile  and  space 
weapons  deployed  or  under  development  by  the  U.  S, 

Air  Force,  Army,  and  Navy.  Each  weapon  is  catego¬ 
rized  by  branch  cf  service  and  followed  by  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Its  general  characteristics,  statue,  and  contrac¬ 
tors. 


1498 

Spence,  Roderick  THE  ROVER  NUCLEAR  ROCKET 
PROGRAM.  Sc.oncs,  v.  160,  May  31,  1968:  953-959. 
Ulus.  Q1.S35,  v.  160 

Outlines  the  progress  and  underlying  concepts  of  tne 
Rover  nuclear  rocket  research  and  development  pro¬ 
gram,  which  was  begun  In  1B55.  Although  the  basic 
principles  cf  nuclear  rocket  engines  are  relatively 
simple,  dlfltcultloB  In  the  areas  of  materials  develop¬ 
ment,  reactor  design  and  analysis,  neutronics,  tnstru  - 
mentation  and  controls,  and  reactor  testing  must  be 
overcome  before  an  operational  model  can  be  construc¬ 
ted.  Under  the  guidance  of  tbs  Space  Nuclear  Propul¬ 
sion  Office  (a  joint  office  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Agency  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Agency)  many 
cf  the  problems  have  been  overcome,  and  ground  tests 
wiU  begin  sometime  this  year  on  the  first  realistic 
engine  configuration.  However,  experts  predict  U  wiU 
still  be  many  years  before  the  development  of  an  opera¬ 
tional  nuclear  rocket  stago  Is  completed. 


1499 

Starblrd,  Allred  D.  THE  SENTINEL  ANTI-BALLISTIC 
MISSILE  PROGRAM.  Signal,  v.  22,  July  1968:  32-33. 

UG1.M65,  v.  22 

Address  by  General  Starblrd,  Sentinel  System  Mana¬ 
ger,  at  the  Armed  Forces  Communications  and  Elec¬ 
tronics  Association  convention. 

Discusses  earlier  ballistic  rnisello  defense  systems, 
beginning  with  the  initial  Nlke-Zeua  program  in  1958, 
and  the  six  Sentinel  subsystems,  Including  the  Sprint 
and  Spartan  missiles  and  perimeter  acquisition  radar 
network.  General  Starblrd  concludes  that  the  U.  S.  bal¬ 


listic  mtsstlo  defense  research  and  development  effort 
will  always  be  prepared  to  counter  any  enemy  innova¬ 
tion  In  offensive  missile  capability. 

1500 

Stone,  Irving.  WHAT'S  AHEAD  FOR  US  DETERRENT 
FORCES.  Air  Force  and  space  digest,  v.  51,  June 
1968:52-56.  Ulus.  UG633.A65,  v.  51 

Of  the  many  new  developments  currently  under  con¬ 
sideration  for  strengthening  U.  S.  deterrent  forces, 
superhard  silos  are  receiving  the  most  immediate 
emphasis.  The  silos  are  among  a  variety  of  missile 
basing  methods  analyzed  for  the  Defense  Department  by 
the  STRAT-X  Committee,  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  military,  industry,  the  Rand  Corporation,  and 
the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses.  The  silos  would 
take  3  to  5  years  to  install  and  would  be  designed  to 
accommodate  both  the  Mlnuteman  m  and  any  completely 
new  ICBM's  that  might  be  developed.  To  withstand 
greater  blast  pressures  than  the  present  Mlnuteman 
silos,  they  would  be  larger  (about  125  feet  long  and  18 
feet  In  diameter)  and  would  be  housed  In  hard-rock 
areas,  Although  the  new  launch  facility  would  not  be 
designed  for  any  specific  missile,  it  would  probably 
become  a  prominent  factor  in  the  design  of  new  genera¬ 
tion  missiles  in  regard  lo  size,  range,  and  accuracy. 
The  new  silo  Is  also  an  Important  factor  In  the  Air 
Force  study  of  whether  future  missiles  should  be  "self- 
ejected"  (full  thrust  would  be  delayed  until  the  missile 
is  50  to  75  feet  above  the  silo)  or  "hot  launched"  In  the 
conventional  manner.  In  addition  to  fixed  land-based 
missile  systems,  the  Defense  Department  Is  studying 
mobile  land-based  systems  and  fixed  and  mobile  under¬ 
water  missile  bases.  Although  the  Pentagon  is  actively 
working  on  countermeasures  to  the  Soviet  fractional 
orbital  bombardment  system,  It  has  no  Immediate 
plans  to  construct  s  space-based  system  for  the  United 
States. 

1501 

Terzlbaschltsch,  Stefan.  [NAVAL  ARMAMENTS  AS 
REFLECTED  IN  THE  NEW  FLEET  MANUALS]  Mari¬ 
time  Rtlstung  im  Spiegel  ncucr  Ftottcnhandbtlehcr. 
Marine  Rundschau,  v.  65,  Apr.  1008:  133-142. 

V3.M3,  v.  65 

Reports  on  changes  made  in  1967  In  the  weapons  sys¬ 
tems  of  24  navies.  The  data  are  based  on  Weyer's 
Flottentaschenbuch  1968,  by  G.  Albrecht;  Jane's  Fight¬ 
ing  Ships  1967/66,  by  R.  V.  B.  Blackman;  and  Lee 
Tlottes  tie  combat  1968.  by  H.  Le  Masson, 


1502 

Thorner,  Egbert,  [SUBMARINES  IN  THE  EAST  AND 
WEST]  U-Boote  in  Ost  und  West.  Wchrkunde,  v.  17, 
Apr.  1968  :  212-216. 

U3.W396,  v.  17 

Analyzes  the  development  of  U.  S.  and  Soviet  subma¬ 
rines  Into  strategic  weapons  systems.  Thomcr  reports 
on  the  strength  and  composition  of  the  submarine 
floets  of  these  two  nations  plus  Great  Britain,  France, 
Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  Japan,  and  the  German 
Federal  Republic.  In  the  area  of  nuclear-powered  sub¬ 
marines  the  United  States  has  a  decisive  lead  over  the 
Soviet  Union. 

1503 

U.S.  Congress.  Joint  C-mmittee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
NAVAL  NUCLEAR  PROPULSION  PROGRAM,  1967-68. 
Hearings,  Ninetieth  Congress,  first  and  second  sea- 
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sions.  March  16,  1967:  February  8,  1968.  Washington. 
U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Of!.,  1960.  505  p.  illus. 

VA53.A7  1960 

Includes  bibliographies. 

Includes  a  record  of  the  unclassified  portions  of  the 
hearings,  a  chronological  summary  of  statements 
issued  by  Government  officials  regarding  nuclear  pro¬ 
pulsion  for  surface  warships,  and  copies  of  significant 
documents  concerning  naval  nuclear  propulsion.  The 
hearings  covered  many  of  the  issues  involved  in  provid¬ 
ing  nuclear  propulsion  to  naval  forces  and  emphasized 
the  Navy's  need  to  improve  the  capabilities  of  its 
nucleir  submarines  and  create  a  force  of  nuclcar- 
poweied  guided- missile  escorts.  The  committee 
praised  Vice  Admiral  Rickover  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
program  and  expressed  its  support  for  the  program's 
continued  improvement. 

1504 

(THE  U.S.  NAVY  IS  STUDYING  A  DEFENSE  AGAINST 
THE  SOVIET  MISSILE  "STYX’']  L'US  Navy  ftudie 
activeniont  une  parade  au  missile  soviGtique  "Styx. " 

Air  &  cosmos,  v.  6,  May  11,  1968;  18. 

P&GP  RR 

The  destruction  of  the  Israeli  destroyer  Eilat  by  a 
Styx  surface-to-surface  missile  has  influenced  the  U.S. 
Navy's  missile  defense  program.  Already  the  Navy  has 
come  up  with  the  Sparrow,  a  surface-to-air  missile; 
the  Sea  Shillelagh,  a  modified  version  Of  the  antitank 
Shillelagh  miBstle;  the  Tartar;  Sidewinder;  and  a  new 
version  of  the  Phoenix  air-to-air  missile.  These  mis¬ 
siles  are  part  of  a  Navy  program  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  ships  by  detecting  and  destroying  incoming  enemy 
warheads. 

1505 

Ulsamei ,  Edgar  E.  THE  UGHT  INTRATHEATER 
TRANSPORT:  FLEXIBLE  AIRUFT  FOR  THE  FRONT 
LINES.  Air  Force  and  space  digest,  v.  51,  July  1968: 
39-42.  illus.  UG633.A65,  v.  51 

Discusses  Air  Force  plans  to  develop  for  tactical 
support  operations  a  light  intratheater  transport  (LIT) 
aircraft  that  will  have  a  range  of  about  500  nautical 
miles,  a  cruise  speed  of  between  350  and  400  miles, 
and  either  V/STOL  or  STOL  capabilities.  According  to 
the  basic  specifications  worked  out  by  a  number  of 
Defense  and  industry  studies  the  LIT  will  be  able  to 
supply  all  standard  Army  equipment  up  to  the  battalion 
level,  except  for  tanks,  and  accommodate  about  50 
fully  equipped  combat  troops.  Although  a  V/STOL  air¬ 
craft  would  be  more  expensive  to  develop  than  one  with 
just  STOL  capabilities,  its  proponents  point  out  It 
would  be  far  more  versatile  and  invaluable  in  rugged 
terrain. 

1506 

Weschler,  Thomas  R.  NAVY  PUSHES  PROGRAM  FOR 
THREE  NEW  DESTROYER  TYPES.  Navy,  v.  11,  Apr. 
1968:  33-35,  38-39.  illus, 

VA49.N28,  v.  11 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  vessels  involved, 
replacement  of  America's  World  War  n  vintage 
destroyer  fleet  presents  the  Navy  with  substantial  prob¬ 
lems.  Three  types  of  new  vessels  in  the  destroyer 
family  are  needed:  small,  unsophisticated  vessels  for 
antisubmarine  warfare,  gun-and-missile-equipped 
destroyers  for  attack  carrier  escort,  and  nuclear - 
powered,  missile -equipped  vessels  combining  great 


staying  power  with  the  characteristics  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  destroyer.  Ships  of  the  first  type  are  being 
replaced  satisfactorily  by  present  construction  pro¬ 
grams.  To  provide  vessels  of  the  second  type,  the 
DX-DXG  program  was  proposed  in  late  1966,  and  this 
is  to  be  followed  by  a  DXGN  program  for  ships  of  the 
third  category.  The  DX-DXG  program  applies  the  con¬ 
tract  definition-total  package  procurement  approach  to 
the  construction  of  naval  vessels  for  the  first  time. 

This  approach  supplements  Navy  expertise  with  indus¬ 
trial  ingenuity  by  bringing  the  contractor  into  the  design 
phase  of  the  program.  The  first  aim  is  to  reduce  the 
number  of  ship  classes  and  standardize  design  within 
classes  to  take  advantage  of  large-quantity  production 
of  identical  ships  by  a  single  contractor.  This 
approach  is  also  expected  to  produce  a  better  integrated 
weapons  system  with  lower  maintenance  costs  and 
greater  ease  of  subsequent  modernization  as  well  as 
increased  combat  effectiveness.  Overall,  the  program 
promises  a  major  breakthrough  in  lowering  the  pro¬ 
curement  and  operation  costs  'f  naval  vessels. 


1507 

Wilks,  Willard  E.  NAVY  DOT  PLANS  FOR  FISCAL 
■69-70  INCLUDE  TITANIUM  HULL  FOR  ALVIN.  Aero¬ 
space  technology,  v.  21,  June  17,  1968:  39-40. 

UG630.M54,  v.  21 

Outlines  the  Navy's  deep  ocean  technology  (DOT) 
projects  planned  for  FY  1969,  which  include  a  construc¬ 
tion  system  lor  sea  floor  engineering,  a  titanium  hull 
for  Alvin  submersible.,  power  sources  for  fixed- 
bottom  sites,  advanced  vehicles  power  sources,  a  vari¬ 
able  ballast  trim  system,  a  deep  submergence  vehicle 
rescue  system,  and  optic -acoustic  imaging  systems. 
Current  projects  to  be  extended  are  the  development  of 
electric  drive  systems  for  underwater  vehicles,  tan¬ 
dem  propulsion  systems,  a  manned  submersible  test 
bed  vehicle  to  operate  at  20,000  feet,  a  manned  bottom 
installation  to  operate  at  6,000  feet,  and  a  systems 
support  platform  to  operate  at  3, 000  feet.  The  last 
three  Hems  are  considered  focal  projects  that  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  of  developing  the  technological  base  for 
future  deep  ocean  warfare  systems.  Since  none  cr 
DOT  projects  are  directed  toward  specific  weapon  sys¬ 
tems  developments,  focal  systems  are  needed  to  per¬ 
mit  the  progression  of  new  technology  concepts. 


C.  NATIONAL  SECURITY  POLICIES  AND 
MILITARY  STRATEGIES 

1508 

ADC:  TIGER  WITH  TEETH.  Aerospace  safety,  v.  24, 
Apr.  1968:  2-11.  UG633.  F43.  v.  24 

Outlines  the  tasks  and  organizational  structure  of  the 
Aerospace  Defense  Command  (ADC).  As  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  component  of  the  North  American  Air  Defense 
Command,  the  ADC  employs  a  staff  of  over  93.000  and 
is  divided  into  13  air  divisions  and  one  *>5rospace 
defense  division.  ADC  is  responsible  »or  ji,c  vast  radar 
network  that  shields  the  North  American  O  itlnent  and 
operates  four  types  of  fighter  interceptor  jrcraft. 

With  its  efficient  training  methods  and  complex  auto¬ 
mated  control  centers,  the  ADC  io  well  equipped  to 
carry  out  its  important  mission  and  Is  constantly  striv¬ 
ing  to  improve  it s  capabilities  to  meet  future  commit¬ 
ments. 
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1609 

Ar»im*r>ov,  Q.  UNDER  THE  GUISE  OF  TALKS  ABOUT 
FLAWS,  Daily  review,  translations  from  the  Soviet 
proa*,  v.  M,  June  A,  1968:  pi.  2,  [item]  2,  1-4. 

Slav  Rm 

Translated  from  Izvcstila,  June  6.  1968. 

JUvRm 

The  "threat11  to  the  NATO  Ranks  Is  the  guise  under 
which  the  American  Imperialists  are  striving  to  unite 
other  governments-'includlng  those  In  Latin  America 
and  the  Pacific— into  an  aggressive  military  bloc. 

Under  the  cloak  of  the  threat  the  Western  leaders  are 
Increasing  military  bases  around  Europe  and  are  begin¬ 
ning  lo  construct  a  communications  center  north  of  Nor¬ 
way.  A  missile  ground  control  center  has  already  oeen 
completed  on  the  island  of  Crete.  The  threat  talk  by 
the  U.S.  imperialists  is  designed  to  link  their  European 
partners  "tighter  to  their  chariot"  and  has  served  to 
mislead  the  public  and  complicate  the  struggle  for 
International  dStente. 

1610 

Auberjonolo,  Fernand.  U1UTAIN  IN  THE  SEVENTIES. 
R6allt6s  [Eng.  ed.]  no.  211,  June  1968;  27-31. 

AP4.R2164,  1968 

Interview  with  Britain’s  Defense  Secretary,  Denis 
Healey,  regarding  Britain's  defense  posture  for  the 
coming  decade.  According  to  Healey,  Britain  decided 
to  accelerate  the  withdrawal  of  Its  forces  East  of  Susa 
In  order  to  strengthen  the  economy  and  Increase  its 
defense  capability  in  Europe.  Healey  does  not  foresee 
any  trouble  In  either  the  Far  East  or  the  Gull  area  after 
the  British  withdrawal  and  envisages  an  Increase  in 
regional  cooperation  In  both  areas.  He  states  that  by 
concentrating  Its  military  resources  In  Europe,  Britain 
hopes  to  Increase  Its  political  Influence  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  and  create  tlte  basts  for  a  more  equal  relationship 
with  the  United  States. 


1SU 

Baldwin,  Hanson  W.  AFTER  VIETNAM --WHAT  MILI¬ 
TARY  STRATEGY  IN  THE  FAR  EAST’ 7  New  York 
times  magazine,  June  9,  1968:  36-37  ,  69-70,  72  ,  74, 
76,  79.  82  ,  84.  87.  AP2.  N6575,  1968 

Asia,  with  its  bordering  islands  and  seas,  will  be  an 
area  of  Instability  and  conflict  for  decades  to  come,  It 
is  therefore  essential  that  the  United  States  devise  a 
post- Vietnam  military  strategy  for  this  area- -one  that 
does  not  lead  from  weakness  against  an  enemy' s 
strength.  Asia's  greatest  strength  is  manpower,  but  to 
this  must  be  added  the  Soviet  Union’s  Increasingly 
sophisticated  technology,  strategic  weap'mry,  and 
naval  forces.  A  maritime  strategy,  centered  on  a 
nuclear -powered  fleet  operating  from  island  bases 
stretching  from  the  Aleutians  to  the  Chagos,  offers  the 
best  chance  of  countering  the  Communist  threat.  Such 
a  strategy  would  be  linked  to  the  defense  of  carefully 
chosen  mainland  redoubts  and  the  judicious  use  of  eco¬ 
nomic  power.  Its  success  would  require  perpetuation 
of  the  Slno-Sovlet  split  and  maintenance  of  an  umbrella 
of  superior  strategic  nuclear  forces.  A  maritime 
strategy  would  enable  the  United  States  to  choose  the 
time  and  place  of  ground  Interventions  but  nek  eliminate 
the  use  of  ground  actions  altogether.  In  the  use  of 
these  forces  the  present  policy  of  grachiallsm  would 
have  to  be  abandoned.  The  United  States  would  have  to 
be  ready  to  hp.  hard  and  fast  and  willing  to  escalate 
technologically,  even  to  the  level  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  If  necessary.  This  would  not  be  a  cheap  pol¬ 


icy,  but  the  alternative  of  a  withdrawal  Into  a  "Fortress 
America"  Is  a  mirage  of  security.  The  United  States 
will  have  peace  and  security  only  If  It  uses  Its  power  lo 
stabilize  and  reconstruct  a  new  Aela. 

1512 

Barclay,  C.  N.  [BRn'ISH  DEFENSE  POLICY  1966;  A 
REVIEW  BASED  ON  ANALYSE  OF  THE  BRITISH 
DEFENSE  WHITE  PAPER  OF  1968]  Brttieche  Vortei- 
dlgungspoUtlk  1968;  uberbllck  auf  Grund  etner  Analyse 
doe  brUtschen  Vortetdlgungswelssbuchos  von  1868. 
Wehrkunde,  v.  17,  Apr.  1968:  206-209. 

U3.W396,  v.  17 

Points  out  that  Great  Britain's  present  defense 
policy  aim*  at  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  British  forces 
from  East  of  Suez  through  1971  and  concentration  of  its 
forces  in  Europe. 

1513 

THE  BEAR  LEARNS  TO  SWIM.  Economist,  v.  227, 

May  18,  1968:  19-20.  map. 

HG11.  E2,  v.  227 

Considers  the  buildup  of  the  Soviet  naval  force  In  the 
Mediterranean  the  result  of  a  fundamental  decision  to 
Increase  the  Soviet  Union's  strategic  mobility.  This  Is 
the  third  priority  In  Soviet  defense  spending,  the  L.-st 
two  being  nuclear  armaments  and  maintaining  Russia's 
conventional  strength  at  home  and  in  Cedtr,!  Europe. 

1514 

Bjfll,  Erllng.  NATO  AND  DENMARK.  Cooperation  and 
conflict,  no.  2,  1968:  93-107. 

PltGP  RR 

The  Danish  decision  to  Join  NATO  can  be  attributed 
more  to  an  absence  of  any  real  alternatives  than  to  a 
genuine  predilection  for  regional  security  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  question  now  is  whether  Denmark  should 
quit  the  alliance  after  1969.  Us  Security  Policy  Study 
Group  has  attempted  to  structure  the  current  debate  on 
this  Issue  by  focusing  attention  on  three  areas  of  dis¬ 
cussion:  the  probable  Impact  of  technological  change 
on  Denmark's  security  problems,  the  nature  of  the 
security  threat,  and  the  defense  options  available.  The 
effects  of  technological  change  are  somewhat  contradic¬ 
tory  but  their  true  Import  can  be  assessed  only  by 
relating  them  to  Soviet  policy.  The  significance  to 
Soviet  political  strategy  of  Danish  control  of  the  Baltic 
approaches  Is  quite  obvious.  The  place  occupied  by 
Denmark  in  Soviet  war  plans  is  less  clear  since  this 
depends  on  whether  the  Soviet  leaders  arc  anticipating 
a  short  or  long  war  In  Europe.  A  Scandinavian  defense 
alliance  Is  one  alternative  to  membership  In  NATO,  but 
the  chances  of  putting  one  together  are  nil.  A  second 
alter  native --isolated  neutrality --is  equally  unrealistic. 
The  only  option  remaining  Is  continued  membership  In 
NATO.  This  could  take  one  of  two  forms.  The  alli¬ 
ance  could  be  continued  without  any  explicit  new 
engagement,  but  this  would  be  impractical  and  danger¬ 
ous.  The  other  possibility  Is  a  new  20-year  commit¬ 
ment.  To  keep  the  commitment  from  looking  like  a 
hostile  act  against  the  Soviet  Union,  It  would  have  to  be 
coupled  with  recognition  of  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  and  the  Oder-Nelsse  Line.  Unfortunately  ten¬ 
dencies  toward  disintegration  in  NATO  and  neolsola- 
tlon  In  the  United  States  probably  will  prevent  this  pol¬ 
icy  from  being  adopted.  Pending  a  decision  on  these 
mattere,  Denmark  should  guard  against  letting 
Increasing  West  German-Dantsh  military  integration 
Impose  limits  on  its  future  political  options. 
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ISIS 

Dl'OSlo,  Manllo.  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  HARMEL 
REPORT:  PAST  AND  FUTURE  TASKS  OF  THE  ALLI¬ 
ANCE.  NATO  letter,  v.  17,  Mar.  1968  :  8-13. 

D645.2.A44,  v.  17 

Comments  on  the  report,  a  study  of  NATO's  future 
prepared  lor  the  NATO  Council  of  Ministers  In  Decem¬ 
ber  1087.  Despite  the  expectations  of  those  who  envi¬ 
sioned  a  more  closely  integrated  Atlantic  community 
based  upon  a  partnership  betwoen  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  the  report  does  not  forecast  any  radical  changes 
In  the  structure  or  purpose  of  the  alliance.  Although 
the  report  visualizes  a  larger  role  for  the  alliance  In 
the  pursuit  0f  political  rapprochement  with  Eastern 
Europe,  It  emphasizes  the  continuing  importance  of 
NATO  to  European  security.  Only  behind  the  shield  of 
NATO  can  the  Europeans  conclude  satisfactory  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Soviet  bloc  and  successfully  work  out  the 
problems  of  creating  a  united  Western  Europe. 

1816 

Bruderer,  Georg.  ("DNIEPER" --BIG  FALL  MANEU¬ 
VERS  OF  THE  SOVIET  ARMED  FORCES]  "Dnjcpr"- 
grosse  HerbstmanOver  tier  Sowjetarmce.  Allgemeine 
schwcizerlsche  MllltUrzeltschrllt,  v.  134,  Feb.  1938: 
78-84.  Ulus.  U3.A43.  v.  134 

Outline  and  analysis  of  September  1967  military  exer¬ 
cises  In  the  Gomel-Chernlgov-Klev-Zhltomlr-Mozyr1 
area.  Surprisingly,  no  tactical  nuclear  weapons  were 
used  despite  the  depth  of  the  front  and  Its  approximately 
250-km.  width.  In  part  the  maneuvers  aimed  at  testing 
the  high  mobility  ol  Soviet  forces  to  Improve  command 
capability. 

1517 

Buchan,  AUstalr.  BATTENING  DOWN  VAUBANS 
HATCHES.  Interplay  of  Uuropean/Amcrtcan  affairs, 
v.  1,  May  1988:  4-7.  P4<3P  HR 

The  prospects  for  European  unity  are  contingent 
upon  whether  Great  Britain  and  France  will  moUIfy 
their  nuclear  defense  policies.  So  long  as  the  two 
countries  aapire  to  be  the  coguarantors  of  a  European 
security  system,  U  will  be  difficult  for  Germany  to 
accept  any  restrictions  on  Its  freedom  of  action  from 
which  two  economically  Inferior  neighbors  are  exempt. 
Although  Great  Britain,  disillusioned  with  the  "special 
relationship'  and  concerned  with  the  problem  of  chaos 
In  the  Third  World,  might  decide  to  reduce  Its  nuclear 
arsenal,  France  la  less  likely  to  give  up  plans  to 
Increase  Its  bidependent  nuclear  force.  Although  the 
French  Cabinet  ta  divided  as  to  the  feasibility  of  a 
global  nuclear  strategy,  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
France  could  build  a  nuclear  force  over  the  next  76 
years  that  would  have  a  worldwide  range.  An  attack  on 
France's  missile  bases  would  cause  enormous  car  ial- 
tles,  owing  to  Its  dense  and  evenly  spread  population, 

It  therefore  must  seek  a  missile  base  outside  Its  own 
country— but  where?  If  France  relics  on  missile - 
firing  submarines,  It  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  advan¬ 
ces  In  detection  achieved  by  the  superpowers,  In  addi¬ 
tion,  planning  France’s  nuclear  strategy  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  because  It  has  no  "preferred  enemy."  The  target¬ 
ing  of  missiles  requires  detailed  topographical 
Information  and  the  solution  of  reconnaissance  and 
communications  problems.  Furthermore,  It  must  be 
expected  that,  given  a  French  long-range  nuclear 
capability,  a  fraction  of  American  strategic  forces 
would  eventually  be  targeted  on  France.  Should  the  a  11- 
szlmuths  policy  succeed,  France  would  turn  Itself  Into 


a  VauWui  fortress  and  shut  Itself  oft  from  the  rest  of 
the  International  community. 

1518 

Clemens,  Walter  C.  CHINESE  NUCLEAR  TESTS: 
TREND6  AND  PORTENTS.  China  quarterly,  no.  32, 
Oct. /Doc.  1987:  111-131. 

DS701.C743,  1907 

Mao’s  dictum  that  "power  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of 
a  gun"  has  been  substantiated  by  world  reaction  to  the 
Chinese  nuclear  tests.  Many  African  and  Asian 
nations,  even  though  they  condemned  the  United  States 
and  Russia  for  testing  nuclear  weapons,  were  reluctant 
tc  denounce  China’s  te6ts— the  majority  of  the  nations 
that  condemn  the  Chinese  tests  belong  to  the  Western 
or  Soviet  alliance  systems.  Many  countries,  whether 
from  fear  or  respect,  have  stepped  up  the  pressure  to 
scat  China  In  the  United  Nations.  There  Is  also  the 
prospect  that,  given  some  combination  of  external  or 
Internal  developments  that  would  Jeopardize  the  exist¬ 
ing  regime,  China’s  leaders  may  embark  upon  a  des¬ 
perate,  even  suicidal  course.  The  combination  of 
haziness  about  foreign  commitments  In  Asia,  the 
uncertainty  about  this  area  of  U.  S.  -Russian  rivalry, 
ind  the  communications  abyss  make  the  Aslan  subsys¬ 
tem  far  more  volatile  than  the  East-West  cold  war  con¬ 
frontation  ever  was. 


1519 

Coffey,  S.  I.  STRATEGY,  ALLIANCE  POLICY,  AND 
NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION.  Orbls,  v.  II,  winter 
1968:  975-995.  D839. 068,  v.  11 

The  United  States  must  decide  whether  It  should 
maintain  its  nuclear  monopoly  in  the  Interests  ol  NATO 
solidarity  or  allow  Its  allies  to  control  nuclear  weapons 
or  share  in  decisionmaking.  II  has  been  unwilling  to  do 
the  former,  since  this  would  negate  the  strategy  of 
"controlled  response"  and  deprive  America  of  flexibil¬ 
ity  in  Its  reactions  to  political  crises  and  Communist 
threats.  Multilateral  contro’  would,  In  effect,  be  giv¬ 
ing  France,  England,  and  l  .  -  blank  check  lo  v  le 
nuclear  weapons  whenever  uv. .  w’ehcd.  However, 
many  Europeans  have  grown  sceptical  of  American 
strategy.  They  feel  that  the  emphasis  on  tactical 
nuclear  wcaponB  and  conventional  forces  may  cause  the 
Russians  to  believe  they  could  attack  with  impunity, 
thereby  weakening  the  credibility  of  a  deterrent.  Like¬ 
wise  the  American  concept  of  a  "pause"  before  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  is  viewed  as  a  disadvantage  that 
encourages  Russian  aggression.  Furthermore  the  Rus¬ 
sians  themselves  might  launch  a  tactical  nuclear  strike 
against  highly  vulnerable  and  concentrated  conventional 
lorccs  In  central  Europe  and  shatter  or  at  least  neu¬ 
tralize  them,  Europeans  are  seeking  to  deter  a 
nuclear  attack  with  more  nuclear  weapons  rather  than 
with  U.  S.  -sponsored  conventional  forces,  while  the 
United  States  resists  not  so  much  the  augmentation  of 
nuclear  stockpiles  as  their  employment  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  Its  allies.  The  United  States  tried  without  suc¬ 
cess  to  allow  some  measure  of  European  control  In 
NATO  nuclear  strategy  through  creation  ol  the  Multi¬ 
lateral  Force  (MLF),  but  the  forces  required  to  imple¬ 
ment  NATO  nuclear  strategy  are  largely  American  or 
under  American  control.  The  answer  to  Integration 
may  be  national  nuclear  forces.  These  forces  could  be 
used  to  trigger  an  American  strike— a  factor  that  Rus¬ 
sian  strategists  have  not  overlooked.  An  effective 
alliance  strategy  will  require  Franco -American  coop¬ 
eration,  since  France  could  invalidate  U.  S.  strategic 
concepts  by  Independently  deploying  nuclear  weapons. 
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In  Addition  the  ideA  of  a  NATO  nuclear  force  along  the 
lines  of  the  MLF  must  be  abandoned,  and  coordinated 
nuclear  planning  must  take  place  within  tlie  Joint  Stra¬ 
tegic  Targeting  Group  and  the  newly  established  spe¬ 
cial  committee  of  NATO  Defense  Ministers. 

1530 

Cottrell.  Alvin  J.  THE  CHANGING  ROLE  OF  LAND 
ARMIES  IN  THE  20TH  CENTURY.  Current  history, 

V.  54,  June  1968:  321-32®,  307. 

D410.C82,  v.  54 

The  role  of  ground  forces  as  the  principal  Instrument 
of  ultimate  decision  has  declined  in  the  20th  century. 

But  despite  the  U.  3.  military-technological  revolution, 
ground  forces  continue  to  play  a  variety  of  roles,  e,  g, , 
In  graduated  deterrence,  limited  war,  and  counterin¬ 
surgency.  While  the  United  States  Is  moving  away  from 
the  doctrine  of  massive  retaliation  and  is  accepting  the 
concept  of  prevention  of  total  war,  ground  forces  con¬ 
tinue  to  play  a  major  role  In  Chinese  and  Russian  strat¬ 
egy.  However,  the  unpopularity  of  the  Vietnam  War 
and  the  threat  from  China's  numerically  superior  army 
may  force  the  United  States  Into  reliance  on  strategic 
offensive  weapons  and  naval  power  unless  It  Is  prepared 
to  use  nuclear  weapons.  If  this  happens  the  United 
States  could  eliminate  the  draft,  reduce  (he  size  of  the 
armed  forces,  and  create  a  professional  military  ser¬ 
vice,  which  would  contiu.  a  tc  wage  counterrevolutions 
If  not  in  Asia  at  least  in  latln  America. 

1521 

Dacler,  Michel,  , [AMERICAN  STRATEGY]  La  strategic 
amCrlcalne.  Ecrlts  de  Paris,  no.  270,  May  1260:  5-8. 

AP20.E355,  1968 

A  report  by  the  National  Republican  Committee  on 
National  Strategy,  published  on  April  18,  1968,  noted 
that  flexible  response  and  gradualism  could  transform 
a  skirmish  Into  total  war  because  they  emphasize  pru¬ 
dent  deliberation  instead  of  Initiative  and  resolution  In 
anticipation  of  a  second  strike.  The  report  further 
observed  that,  applied  to  Vietnam,  these  strategies 
have  produced  disastrous  results.  The  author  of  these 
strategies,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara, 
has  had  such  an  iron  grip  on  decisions  In  the  war  that 
many  generals  In  the  field  have  been  handcuffed  In  their 
decisionmaking.  In  addition  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
profited  from  the  Secretary's  strategy  of  gradualism; 
since  the  la£t  third  of  1987  they  have  tripled  their 
sar'ace-vo- surface  Installations,  Increased  by  250  per¬ 
cent  their  antiaircraft  forces,  and  augmented  their 
radar  alert  system.  The  United  States  must  take  the 
Initiative  in  nuclear  strategy.  It  must  prepare  to  use 
any  force  necessary  tc  attain  its  stated  objectives  and 
to  convince  those  who  are  looking  for  trouble  that  It  will 
use  this  force. 

1522 

Dedekind,  Adolf.  |TI1E  GERMAN  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC 
IN  A  QUANDARY  ABOUT  SECURITY  AND  DETENTE] 
Die  Bundesrepubllk  Deutschland  Lm  ZwtospaK  zwlschen 
Stcherhelt  und  Entspannung.  Wehrkruvte,  v.  17, 

Apr.  1988;  185-188.  US.W398,  v,  17 

The  secondary  Importance  attached  to  West  German 
territorial  and  civil  defenses  was  consistent  with 
NATO's  massive  retaliation  strategy.  But  the  new 
strategy  of  flexible  resoonse  adopted  In  1987  by  the 
NATO  Ministerial  Council  requires  the  Immediate 
upgrading  e<  those  defenses.  This  strategy  rests 
largely  on  the  principle  of  crisis  management,  which 


would  not  be  practicable  without  strong  West  European 
conventional  forces.  Dut  legal,  financial,  and  politi¬ 
cal  objections  to  a  buildup  of  conventional  forces  are 
being  raised  In  West  Germany,  especially  (he  argu¬ 
ment  that  they  would  hinder  East-West  dftente.  Yet 
tangible  prerequisites  for  ddtentc  are  still  missing. 

Only  on  the  basts  of  Us  own  strength  can  the  West,  and 
the  German  Federal  Republic,  hope  to  achieve  relax¬ 
ation  of  tensions  and  a  lasting  peace  In  Europe. 

1523 

DEFENSE  AGENCY’S  "TECHNICAL  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  PLAN’  ON  AIRCRAFT  AND  GUIDED 
MISSILES.  Japan  Socialist  review,  no.  155,  May  1, 

1068:  25-33.  HX9.J3,  1968 

Commentary  on  the  plan,  to  be  carried  out  under  the 
third  defense  buildup  program.  Although  there  are  no 
official  plans  for  producing  nuclear  weapons  during  the 
defense  buildup,  Socialist  Dtetman  Yanosuke  Narasak! 
revealed  to  tlio  House  at  Representatives  budgetary 
committee  that  the  Defense  Agency  Is  planning  develop¬ 
ment  studies  of  antisubmarine  aircraft,  radar- 
equipped  early  warning  planes,  radio-controlled 
reconnaissance  planes,  and  a  variety  of  short-range 
guided  missiles.  According  to  Naraaaki  many  of  the 
contemplated  research  projects  go  far  beyond  Japan's 
self -defense  requirements  and  show  an  obvious  trend 
toward  nuclear  armament. 

1524 

DEFENCE  TECHNICAL  PLAN:  JAPAN  IS  DEVELOPING 
AMM  AND  CHEMICAL  WEAPONS.  Japan  Socialist 
review,  no.  152,  Mar.  15.  1968:  11-17. 

HX9.J3,  1968 

Socialist  Diet  man  Yenogukc  Narazaki  has  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Lower  House  Budget  Committee  that  he  pos¬ 
sesses  documents  revealing  Defense  Agency  plans  for  a 
technical  research  development  program  in  relation  to 
the  third  defense  buildup,  which  could  lead  to  Japan’s 
nuclear  armamont.  He  announced  his  Intention  to  seek 
more  information  on  the  program  and  severely  criti¬ 
cized  the  Sato  government  for  its  apparent  Intention  to 
violate  the  nonnuclearization  principles.  According  to 
Narazaki,  Defense  Agency  plans  for  1987  through  1970 
call  for  studies  of  antimissile  missiles,  homing  equip¬ 
ment  for  surface-to-air  missiles,  electronic  counter- 
measures,  ultralow  altitude  radar,  and  high  perfor¬ 
mance  air -to-ground  missiles.  Furthermore,  the 
agency  intends  to  examine  the  utility  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons.  Because  of  Narazaki’ a  shocking 
disclosures,  defense  problems  arc  expected  to  receive 
a  good  deal  of  attention  during  the  current  session  of 
the  Diet. 

1525 

Dorn,  JUrgen,  RED  FLAG  AT  SEA- -A  SUPERPOWER 
AMERICAN  STYLE.  Atlas,  v.  16,  July  1968:  28-29. 

AP1.A83,  v.  16 

"Translated  from  Rlicinischer  Merkur,  Cologne." 

Newsp 

Discusses  the  Increasing  influence  and  size  of  the 
Russian  Navy  In  the  Mediterranean.  The  Soviet  Navy  is 
challenging  U.  S.  naval  supremacy  around  the  world:  It 
has  the  largest  fishing  and  submarine  fleets  in  the 
world;  It  Is  building  aircraft  carriers;  and  concomitant 
with  its  planned  long-distance  naval  operations  It  Is 
constructing  a  nuclear  defense  network  that  includes 
defensive  antibaliisiic  missiles  and  offensive  fractional 
orbital  bombardment  systems.  The  author  concludes 
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that  those  combined  operations  are  capable  of  "neutral¬ 
izing  the  United  Slates  as  the  protective  and  deterrent 
power  of  the  West. " 

1526 

Geisenheyncr,  Stefan.  THE  ARAB  Am  FORCES:  WILL 
THEY  TRY  AGAIN?  Air  Force  and  space  digest,  v.  51, 
July  1968:  -14-48.  illus. 

UG633.A65,  v.  51 

Reports  on  the  current  status  of  Arab  air  forces  and 
their  prospects  for  the  future.  Although  most  of  the 
equipment  that  was  destroyed  In  the  Arab-Israeli  War 
has  been  replaced,  the  air  forces  still  are  handicapped 
by  the  lack  of  training  and  control  that  caused  their 
disastrous  performance  in  the  June  1967  war.  Unless 
the  "reborn"  Arab  air  arms  are  manned  by  Soviet 
pilots,  which  is  highly  improbable,  they  will  nol  be 
prepared  for  aggressive  action  against  Israel  until  well 
Into  the  next  decade. 


1527 

Glenn,  William.  QUEMOY  QUESTIONS.  Far  Eastern 
economic  review,  v.  60,  June  13,  I960:  555. 

HC411.  F18,  v.  00 

To  effect  economies  to  offset  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam 
War,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  recommended  that 
Taiwan  withdraw  from  the  Quomoy  and  Matsu  island 
complexes.  However  it  probably  won't  do  so  because 
of  the  value  of  the  offshore  islands:  they  are  used  as 
electronic  monitoring  points  and  they  pin  down  a  large 
number  of  Chinese  troops,  reinforce  Taiwan's  morale, 
and  provide  early  warning  of  an  amphibious  or  air 
attack.  The  United  States  cannot  force  Taiwan  to  with¬ 
draw  because  of  that  country's  booming  economic  situa¬ 
tion;  it  could  finance  its  own  delcnse  for  2  years.  The 
offshore  islands  have  dropped  out  of  the  international 
spotlight  since  the  last  air  raid  against  them  in  I960, 
mainly  as  a  result  of  China's  internal  problems.  How¬ 
ever,  if  these  islands  are  abandoned,  China  may  seize 
them  "as  a  welcome  diversion  from  internal  trials  and 
tribulations." 


1528 

Glukhov,  lUrii,  BUNDESWEHR  IS  REARMING.  Daily 
review,  translations  from  the  Soviet  press,  v.  14, 

Apr.  22,  1968:  pt.  2.  [Item]  4,  I. 

Slav  Rm 

Translated  from  Pravda,  Apr.  22,  1968. 

§Tav  Rm 

Discusses  the  types  of  arms  to  be  replaced  and  allo¬ 
cation  of  funds  in  the  Bundoswehr's  rearmament  plan. 
This  reactionary  plan  may  increase  Bonn's  prestige 
among  Us  NATO  partners  and  strengthen  West  German 
attempts  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  the  nuclear  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  and  claims  for  the  revision  of  post¬ 
war  European  borders. 


History  of  the  Luitwaffe's  combat  operations  during 
World  War  I  and  11  and  of  its  development  after  World 
War  II  with  American  backing  Lnto  a  serious  throat  to 
peace.  The  imperialist  warmongers  are  impatient  to 
utilize  the  Luftwaffe  for  a  nuclear  attack  against  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  other  Socialist  countries,  but  they  will 
find  the  invincible  power  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organi¬ 
zation  an  obstacle. 

1530 

Haekkerup,  Per.  WHY  DENMARK  SHOULD  STAY  IN 
NATO.  NATO  letter,  v.  16,  Apr.  1968:  2-5. 

D845.2.A44,  v,  16 

Advocates  continued  NATO  membership  for  Denmark 
despite  recent  criticisms  ol  the  alliance.  Haekkerup 
maintains  NATO  is  still  essential  to  European  security 
and  is  fully  capable  of  continuing  to  carry  out  Us  task, 
Denmark  lias  profited  from  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  alliance  and  should  not  pull  out  because  of  false 
allegations  that  NATO  increases  the  risk  of  Involve' 
mont  Ln  a  global  war  and  makes  Denmark  a  lackey  of 
U.  S,  policymakers.  Only  with  the  security  provided 
by  NATO  can  Denmark  strive  to  improve  International 
and  European  cooperation, 

'531 

Handel -Mazetti,  Peter.  [NAVAL  ARMAMENTS  OF  THE 
SOVIET  UNION  AND  THE  NAVAL  STRATEGIC  SITUA¬ 
TION  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN]  Die  Seerllstung  dor 
Snwjetunion  und  die  seestrategische  Lage  im  Mlttel- 
meer.  6stcrreichische  mUUSrischc  Zeitschrift.  v.  6, 
Mar. /Apr.  1968:  85-90.  illus. 

P&GP  RR 

The  naval  strategic  situation  in  the  Mediterranean 
has  radically  changed  In  the  past  decades.  With  only 
Gibraltar  left  in  British  hands.  Great  Britain  has  as 
good  as  disappeared  from  the  area.  France's  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  NATO  military  organization,  the 
Turkish-Greek  feud  over  Cyprus,  the  growing  Soviet 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  Moscow's  increased 
influence  in  adjacent  lands  all  strongly  affect  the  stra¬ 
tegic  situation  of  the  Atlantic  alliance  and  all  Mediter¬ 
ranean  nations  as  well.  On  the  whole,  the  Soviet  threat 
to  U.  S.  and  NATO  naval  forces  In  the  area  surpasses 
their  threat  to  the  Soviet  Navy. 

1532 

Harrigan,  Anthony.  BRINKMANSHIP  AT  SEA- -A  TWO- 
WAY  STREET?  Navy,  v,  11,  July  1968:  14-16. 

VA49.  N28,  v.  11 

Urges  U.  S.  retaliation  in  kind  for  Soviet- instigated 
incidents  on  the  high  seas.  These  incidents  are  but 
one  aspect  of  the  Soviet  Union's  aggressive  maritime 
posture  in  the  Medit  -ranean  Sea  and  elsewhere.  They 
represent  a  calculated  attempt  by  the  Soviet  Navy  to 
gain  a  psychological  advantage  over  U.S.  forces  and 
should  be  met  with  vigorous  countermeasures. 


1529 

Gorbatcnko,  Dmitrii  D.  [THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  LUFT¬ 
WAFFE  OVER  EUROPE;  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF 
GERMAN  AVIATION]  Ten1  liuftvaffe  nad  Evropoi,  iz 
istovii  germanskoi  aviatsii.  Moskva,  Nauka,  1967. 

204  p.  UG635.G3G5 

Partial  contents.  —  From  the  Kaiser  to  Hitler.— The 
striking  power  of  aggression. --In  NATO's  first  eche¬ 
lon, 


1533 

Hartley,  Livingston.  HARMEL  REPORT  COMMENTARY. 
Atlantic  community  quarterly,  v.  6,  spring  1968  :  0-16. 

D639.A85,  v.  6 

"From  a  report  to  the  NATO  Committee  of  The 
Atlantic  Council,  February,  1968." 

The  initial  reaction  to  the  Harmel  Report  was  pre¬ 
dominantly  negative,  but  subsequent  analysis  suggests 
that  it  may  become  a  landmark  in  the  progressive 
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development  of  the  Atlantic  alliance.  French  agree¬ 
ment  to  the  report  wan  an  accomplishment  In  Itself, 
and  the  procedure  followed  In  the  "llarmol  Exorclse''-- 
the  Initial  preparation  of  recommendations  by  highly 
qualified  Individual!)  rather  than  governmenls'-was  pre¬ 
cedent  setting.  A  primary  contribution  of  the  report  Is 
its  recognition  that  deterrence  and  detente  are  compli¬ 
mentary,  not  conflicting.  Another  la  Its  reaffirmation 
of  the  necessity  of  U.  S.  participation  In  any  European 
settlement  and  of  the  need  for  political  solidarity  In  the 
quest  for  security  and  detente.  The  report  also  recog¬ 
nizes  that  the  alliance  has  responsibilities  outside  the 
NATO  area  and  approves  the  past  practice  of  consulta¬ 
tion  without  commitment  on  these  problems.  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  aspect  of  tho  report  is  Its  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  broad  political  tasks  of  the  alliance.  In 
this  respect  U  effectively  counters  those  who  maintain 
that  NATO  is  strictly  a  military  organization  and  that 
its  pon.,doi  usefulness  is  over. 

1554 

Hill,  R.  J.  FRENCH  STRATEGY  AFTER  DE  GAULLE. 
International  Journal,  v.  23,  spring  1968:  244-259. 

D039. 15,  V.  23 

The  two  tasks  which  Dc  Gaulle  has  sot  himself  are  to 
forge  a  new  national  unity  and  to  recapture  for  France 
Its  place  of  International  leadership.  French  strategy 
Is  Influenced  as  much  by  the  domestic  as  tho  interna¬ 
tional  goal.  The  most  spectacular  aspect  of  French 
military  policy  is  Us  nuclear  weapons  program.  The 
strategy  for  the  use  of  these  weapons  Is  derived  from 
Dulles'  theory  of  massive  retaliation.  For  (he  moment 
France  lacks  a  second-strike  capaMllty,  which  means 
that  lts  own  forces  Invite  a  preemptive  strlko  and  can 
detor  only  conventional  attacks.  Thus  a  primary  goal 
in  tho  next  10  years  must  be  to  create  a  more  credible 
massive  retaliatory  mechanism.  Tho  nonnuclear  pro¬ 
gram  calls  for  the  reequipment  of  existing  conventional 
forces,  particularly  the  Army.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  France  can  uucceed  with  these  plans  since  the 
technological  and  economic  problems  arc  formidable. 
Should  Do  Gaulle  depart  before  the  wor,.  Is  finished, 
antl-Gaulllet  successors  may  undertake  to  scrap  his 
programs— both  nuclear  and  conventional- -but  it  is 
unlikely  that  they  would  attempt  to  dismantle  completed 
work.  The  GauUlsts,  of  course,  hope  to  soe  all  par¬ 
ties  reconciled  to  the  military  establishment,  and  the 
latter  reconciled  to  the  Fifth  Republic.  For  the  long 
term,  the  French  must  avoid  that  strategic  dogmatism 
that  has  cost  them  so  much  In  the  past,  De  Gaulle  him¬ 
self  follows  a  pragmatic  approach.  The  massive  retal¬ 
iation  doctrine  wll;  be  continued  through  the  1970's,  but 
after  that,  If  antimissile  systems  are  perfected  by  the 
superpowers,  the  French  may  again  find  themselves 
dependent  on  tho  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  If 
strategic  hardware  becomes  cheaper  the  French  may 
be  able  to  continue  their  Independent  course. 


1535 

lllnterlioff,  Eughno.  (CHANGE  IN  THE  EAST-WEST 
RELATION  OF  FORCES]  Die  Entwtcklung  des  Ost- 
Wcst-Krdfteverh&ltnlssca.  Wchrkundo,  v.  17, 

May  1968:  239-244.  U3.  W396,  v.  17 

A  coordinated  and  bitegrated  defense  systom— not 
tho  Wostorri  nuclear  arsenal  alone --has  deterred 
Sovlot  Invasion  of  Western  Eurejie.  The  thoroughly 
defensive  character  of  NATO  strategy  accounts  lor  tho 
alliance's  'allure  to  realize  Its  must  Important  „oal, 
the  solution  of  the  European  problem.  The  systematic 
buildup  of  the  Soviet  nuclear  potential  and  simultaneous 


retrenchment  in  the  U.S.  nuclear  deterrent  in  terms 
of  detonation  values  will  soon  create  for  the  United 
States  a  "megaton  gftpf  large  enough  to  upset  the  deli¬ 
cate  balance  ol  terror  on  which  America's  and  NATO's 
preseni  strategy  rests.  In  number  of  ICBM's  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  rapidly  catching  up  with  the  United 
States,  The  dtmbilshlng  credibility  of  the  American 
second-strike  capability  may  eventually  call  for  U.S. 
adoption  of  a  first-strike  strategy.  Some  years  ago  the 
United  States  withdrew  Its  medium-range  missiles 
from  Europe  because  of  their  alleged  obsolescence. 
However,  similar  Soviet  missiles  are  still  In  service, 
thus  reducing  the  MATO  potential  to  strike  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  strength  of  the  Soviet  mlssllo -launching 
submarine  fleet  is  catching  up  with  that  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  British,  and  French  fleets  combined.  The  newly 
developed  Soviet  fractional  orbital  bombardment  sys¬ 
tem  could  put  the  entire  American  second-strike  capa¬ 
bility  completely  out  of  order.  The  American  ABM 
system  is  sttl!  in  the  experimental  stago,  while  the 
Soviet  one  has  already  been  deployed  for  protection 
against  any  nuclear  missiles  launched  by  the  U.S.  6th 
Fleet,  The  United  States  scrapped  one  thousand  of  Us 
B  -47  aircraft  in  the  belief  that  they  were  obsolete. 
Consequently  the  Soviet  Union  now  has  the  strongest 
fleet  of  strategic  bombers  In  tho  world,  constituting  a 
serious  threat  to  the  American  mainland  from  the 
North.  Moscow's  current  efforts  to  make  the  Arab 
world  the  collective  responsibility  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
Organization  threatens  Western  security  still  further, 

1536 

HOUSE  GROUP  DEMANDS  STUDY  OF  NAVY  OPERA¬ 
TIONAL  REQUIREMENTS.  Armed  Forces  Journal, 
v.  105,  July  27,  1968:  29,  32. 

U1.A66,  v.  105 

Although  the  House  Approprlatlono  Committee 
approved  $77  million  for  the  advance  procurement  of 
general  purpose  destroyers  and  nuclear-powered 
gulded-mlsstle  ships  and  authorized  construction- 
conversion  funds  for  28  ehipB,  committee  members 
expressed  concern  that  the  Navy’s  development  pro¬ 
grams  would  not  be  adequate  lo  meet  future  operational 
challenges.  In  particular,  they  criticized  the  programs 
for  falling  to  make  sufficient  uec  of  nuclear  propulsion 
and  for  sacrificing  performance  for  cost  reductions. 
The  committee  requested  the  Navy,  the  Joint  CIJols  of 
Staff,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  prepare  a  thor¬ 
ough  review  and  analysis  of  future  naval  requirements 
as  a  guide  ior  authorization  on  forthcoming  construc¬ 
tion  requests. 

1537 

Ignatius,  Paul  It.  THE  SOVIET  NAVY:  WE  ARE  STILL 
AHEAD.  Vital  speeches  of  the  day,  v.  24,  June  1, 

1968:  482-484,  PN6121.  V52,  v.  24 

Speobh  delivered  belorc  the  Retired  Flag  and  General 
Officers'  Symposium,  Washington,  D.  C, ,  Mar.  29. 
1908. 

Although  tho  Soviet  Navy  lias  undergone  remarkable 
growth  In  size  and  reach,  (he  U.  S.  Navy  Is  far  larger, 
stronger,  and  more  versatile.  The  Russian  Navy  Is 
hampered  by  geographical  dlsadvant:  ges:  Ihoro  are 
only  two  areas  In  the  Soviet  Union  that  provide  naval 
base  complexes  open  lo  the  oceans- -the  Kola  Peninsula 
and  the  Northern  Pacific  area.  But  the  Soviet  Navy  Is 
learning,  and  11  Is  here  to  stay.  Aside  from  seeking 
greater  political  effectiveness,  It  hopes  to  use  more 
mobile  and  flexible  naval  forces  to  attain  objectives  In 
distant  lands  through  indirect  su|>porl  of  Indigenous 
forces. 
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1530 

Kent,  Irvin  M.  CIVIL  AFFAIRS  IN  THE  NATO  MILI¬ 
TARY  STRUCTURE.  NATO's  fifteen  nations,  v.  13, 

Fob. /Mat.  1968:  71-73.  75, 

UA616.  F5,  v.  13 

Reviews  the  principles  ol  and  describes  the  ideal 
organization  for  the  conduct  of  civil  affairs  functions  by 
military  forces;  criticizes  present  NATO  arrangements 
in  this  area  and  recommends  improvements.  The  term 
civil  affairs  encompasses  all  of  the  relationships 
between  a  military  commander  and  his  civilian  environ¬ 
ment,  The  goal  of  the  commander  is  to  promote  essen¬ 
tial  civilian  support  for  or  reduce  interference  with  his 
logistic  and  tactical  operations.  In  time  of  crisis  this 
may  require  assuming  the  functions  of  the  civilian  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  wartime,  the  civil  affairs  operations  of 
the  military  will  overlap  or  closely  approximate  those 
of  the  civil  defense  authorities.  Thus  the  two  activities 
are  complementary,  and  the  more  effective  the  civil 
defense  effort,  the  less  will  be  required  of  military  for¬ 
ces  for  protection  and  control  of  populations  or  provi¬ 
sion  fer  their  welfare. 

1539 

Kruls,  H.  J.  EDITORIAL.  NATO's  fifteen  nations, 

V.  13,  Fob. /Mar.  1968:  12-13. 

UA646.  F5,  v.  13 

Argues  for  the  continuation  of  NATO  or  an  equivalent 
after  the  expiration  of  the  original  20-year  pact  in  1969. 
The  present  international  environment  is  very  different 
from  that  of  1949,  but  it  is  no  less  dangerous  and  cer¬ 
tainly  more  complicated.  The  great  destructiveness  of 
nuclear  weapons  has  created  a  balance  of  terror.  How¬ 
ever,  though  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union  may  be  less,  the  threat  of  a  conventional  attack 
is  greater.  NATO  ought  to  be  renewed  In  a  revised 
form.  Kruls  suggests  10  important  modifications  fun¬ 
damental  to  a  reorganization  and  renewal  of  the  alliance 
--modifications  that  stress  NATO's  function  as  a 
power -balancing,  peacekeeping  organization  rather 
than  its  role  as  the  "fighting"  alliance  of  the  Atlantic 
powers. 

1540 

Kuznetsov,  IurJi.  DANGEROUS  COURSE  OF  "POLAR 
EXPRESS."  Dally  review,  translations  Trom  the  Soviet 
press,  v.14,  June  3,  1968:  pt.  1,  [item)  5,  1-2. 

Slav  Rm 

Translated  from  Pravda,  June  1,  1968. 

Slav  Rm 

The  NATO  Command  will  hold  a  big  military  exer¬ 
cise  under  the  code  name  "Polar  Express"  in  northern 
Norway  and  adjacent  waters  between  June  3  and  June  22, 
1960.  The  maneuvers'  objective  is  to  deploy  mobile 
NATO  forces  on  "vital  flanks"  and  arrange  "air 
bridges"  to  move  Large  contingents  of  foreign  troops 
with  equipment  and  material  into  Norway.  Such  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  armed  might  in  direct  proximity  to  Soviet 
borders  is  not  only  clearly  provocative  but  can  cause 
International  tension,  especially  because  of  the  partic¬ 
ipation  of  West  German  armed  forces,  which  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  occupy  a  leading  position  in  NATO.  Besides, 
the  demonstration  is  intended  to  frustrate  Norway's 
recently  disclosed  tendency  to  abrogate  Its  commitment 
to  NATO. 

1541 

Kuznetsov,  V.  [NATO  BEHIND  A  POLICE  CO  Ft  DON) 
NATO  za  politselskim  kurdunom.  Nedcha,  v.  9, 

Juno  30,  1968:  12.  Slav  Rm 


Among  protests  and  demonstrations  and  protected  by 
a  police  cordon,  H  e  political  representatives  of  the 
NATO  countries  met  in  Reykjavik  to  discuss  NATO's 
future.  Willy  Brandt,  the  West  German  Foreign 
Secretary,  attacked  East  Germany,  holding  it  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  destiny  of  East  Berlin  and  Germany  as  a 
whole  and  recommending  a  demonstration  of  solidarity 
by  the  West  European  countries.  His  policy  was 
strongly  supported  by  the  United  States.  Dean  Rusk, 
denying  rumors  that  his  country  wants  to  recall  its 
armies  from  West  Germany  for  economic  reasons  and 
curtail  NATO  appropriations,  asserted  that  the  United 
States  will  fulfill  its  obligations  toward  NATO.  The 
Greeks  complained  about  the  "Soviet  threat"  in  the 
Mediterranean  area.  The  Portuguese  tried  to  justify 
their  colonization  policies  in  Africa  and  expressed 
their  reservations  about  the  nonproliferation  treaty. 

The  Islandic  press  asked  the  United  States  to  close  its 
military  bases  and  remove  its  forces  from  Iceland  and 
advocated  withdrawal  from  NATO  and  the  disbanding  of 
this  aggressive  bloc. 

1542 

Uontin,  L.  [FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SOVIET 
ARMY]  Le  cinquantenaire  de  l'nrmfe  sovifetiquo. 

Revue  militaire  g6n6rale,  Apr.  1968:  448-462. 

U2.R40,  1968 

History  of  the  Soviet  Army  from  its  birth  as  an  off¬ 
spring  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Army  in  1918  to  Us  pres¬ 
ent  status  as  a  bulwark  of  a  great  nuclear  power.  Won- 
tin  notes  that  after  Stalin's  purge  in  1937  the  quality  of 
the  Soviet  Army  was  drastically  reduced  as  was  seen 
in  Us  1939  defeats  by  the  Finnish  Army  and  in  its  fail¬ 
ure  to  resist  the  Germans  in  1941.  Since  1954  the  Soviet 
Army  has  been  adapting  itself  to  the  nuclear  age 
through  the  introduction  of  scientific  instruction  and 
modern  weapons  and  equipment. 

1543 

LETTER  FROM  LONLX)N.  NATO's  fifteen  nations,  v.  13, 
Feb. /Mar.  1968:  14-18.  ilius. 

UA646.  F5,  v.  13 

Comments  unfavorably  upon  receni  British  security 
policy,  the  precipitous  and  ill-planned  withdrawal  Iroin 
Aden,  the  probability  that  devaluation  of  the  pound  will 
offset  the  economies  expected  from  cutbacks  in  defense 
spending  overseas,  the  financial  aspects  of  Britain's 
purchase  of  fifty  F-IHK's  from  the  United  Stales,  and 
the  expected  German  withdrawal  from  the  British- led 
Jaguar  project.  The  author  suggests  that  the  present 
British  Government  has  gone  too  far  in  sacrificing 
defense  capability  to  the  requirements  of  national  eco¬ 
nomic  rejuvenation. 

1544 

Lowe.  George  E.  THE  CASE  FOR  THE  OCEANIC 
STRATEGY,  ln^  United  States  Naval  Institute,  Annapo¬ 
lis.  Proceedings,  v.  94,  June  1960:  26-34. 

VI.  U8,  v.  94 

Unless  the  United  Stales  devises  a  new  grand  strategy 
to  resolve  the  conflicting  demands  on  Its  resources  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  Vietnam  War.  the  new  weapons  technology, 
overseas  commitments,  and  urban  unrest,  a  disastrous 
competition  for  scarce  resources  may  ensue  that 
"couid  rip  apart  the  very  fabric  of  the  American  soci¬ 
ety."  The  three  most  widely  discussed  strategic 
options  are  neoLsulatinjiism.  preemptive  nuclear  war, 
and  a  national  uilerests  strategy.  Neolsolationlsm  and 
preemptive  war  are  both  strongly  supported  by  the 
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’'technocrats,*'  who  maintain  adamantly  that  America's 
best  hope  Ilea  In  the  attainment  of  worldwide  technical 
superiority.  A  national  interests  strategy  would  Iden¬ 
tify  U.S.  commitments  and  vital  Interests  and  devise 
fcpproprtate  policies  and  military  force  levels.  One  of 
the  toast  considered  but  most  promising  means  of  ful¬ 
filling  a  national  Interests  strategy  would  be  an  oceanic 
system.  So  a -based  strategic  forces  would  be  less  vul¬ 
nerable  to  attack  than  land-b$eed  forces  and  a  seaborne 
missile  defense  system  could  intercept  enemy  missiles 
oom  alter  firing.  By  combining  it o  oceanic  xorccs  with 
those  of  other  nation#,  the  United  States  could  patrol 
strategic  areas  of  the  world  to  maintain  order.  An 
oceanic  strategy  would  force  the  advancement  of  Amer¬ 
ican  technology  without  nurturing  a  war -winning  phllc  e- 
ophy  and  would  free  billions  of  dollars  to  improve  the 
lived  of  Impoverished  Americano.  Furthermore,  "it  is 
the  only  grand  strategy  that  will  preserve  those  liberal 
traditions  and  conservative  values  that  make  our  civili¬ 
sation  worth  saving  In  the  first  place." 

1545 

Madzojewskl,  S.  {"EAST  OF  SUEZ":  A  SURVEY  OF 
THE  BRITISH  IMPERIALISTIC  STRATEGY  IN  ASIA 
AND  IN  THE  PACIFIC  BASIN]  "K  vostoku  ot  Suetsa": 

0  peresmotre  strategll  anglllskogo  imperializma  v 
Azii  1  v  baseeine  TlWvogo  okeana.  Mirovaia  ekonomika 
i  mezhdunarodnye  otnoshenila,  no.  6,  1968:  29-39. 

HC10.M5357,  1968 

Britain’s  policy  in  Asia  and  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
area,  where  British  monopoly  capital  still  has  exten¬ 
sive  economic  interests,  has  recently  undergone  a 
fundamental  revision.  The  author  analyses  the  factors 
responsible  for  the  revision  of  the  "East  of  Suez"  doc¬ 
trine  and  of  the  methods  used  by  British  Imperialism 
to  uphold  Us  influence  in  that  area  at  a  time  when  a 
number  ol  British  military  bases  and  strongholds  there 
are  gradually  being  abandoned.  (Abstract  supplied) 

1546 

Martin,  J.  A.  N.  A. T.O. —PAST  AND  FUTURE.  Con¬ 
temporary  review,  v.  212,  May  1968:  252-256. 

AP4.C7,  v.  212 

A  major  determinant  of  the  course  of  postwar  Euro¬ 
pean  politics  hao  been  the  Impulse  toward  continental 
unity.  However,  the  basic  fact  of  European  political 
life  since  the  war  has  been  the  division  of  the  Continent 
Into  hostile  Eastern  and  Western  blocs.  These  two  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  European  situation  wore  brought  together 
by  the  creation  of  NATO  in  1549.  Two  problems  have 
plagued  the  alliance  throughout  most  of  its  existence: 
the  absence  of  unified  political  direction  and  disagree¬ 
ment  over  the  use  and  control  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Nevertheless  NATO  has  proved  to  be  quite  offectivo  In 
deterring  Soviet  aggression,  and  although  the  alliance 
has  been  weakened  in  recent  years  by  the  relaxation  of 
East -West  tensions,  those  who  argue  that  both  it  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  have  outlived  their  usefulness  and 
therefore  that  NATO  ought  to  be  disbanded  unilaterally 
are  speaking  foolishly.  The  alliance  must  be  renewed 
in  1909  although  not  necessarily  In  its  present  form, 
Renewal  of  the  alliance  will  not  by  Itself  provide 
answers  to  all  of  the  important  European  security  ques¬ 
tions.  One  of  those  is  the  question  of  whether  British 
and  French  nuclear  forces  have  any  strategic  or  politi¬ 
cal  value,  A  strong  case  can  be  made  for  unilateral 
nuclear  disarmament,  but  neither  Britain  nor  France 
can  bo  expected  to  adopt  such  a  policy  In  the  near 
future.  Meanwhile  the  outlook  for  progress  in  the  dis¬ 
armament  talks  at  Geneva  is  discouraging.  Those 


deciding  the  future  of  NATO  must  take  these  matters 
into  account  along  with  the  political  changes  that  have 
occurred  since  1949.  Above  all,  what  te  needed  is  a 
flexible  approach  to  the  future  and  to  peace. 

1547 

Martin,  Laurence.  THE  BOMB:  THE  NEXT  PRESI¬ 
DENT’S  DILEMMA.  Spectator,  v.  220,  June  21,  1968: 
845-846.  AF4.S7,  v.  220 

An  Issue  tliat  Is  largely  being  ignored  by  the  presi¬ 
dential  candidates --except  In  reference  to  the  ABM 
question — is  America's  lagging  strategic  weapons  pro¬ 
gram,  attributed  to  the  financial  drain  of  the  Vietnam 
War  ami  McNamara's  policies  of  self-restraint.  There 
is  considerable  fear  that  Russia  is  overtaking  the 
United  States  in  strategic  weapons  development  and 
Russia's  activities  in  the  Mediterranean  indicate  a 
lesser  degree  of  strategic  inferiority  than  at  the  time 
of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Any  U.S.  decision  to 
develop  new  sophisticated  nuclear  weapons,  at  a  time 
when  a  new  "missile  gap'  may  become  an  issue  in  the 
campaign,  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  What  is 
more  important  is  the  "spirit  in  which  the  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  weaponry  is  pursued',  and  whetho**  the  super¬ 
powers  can  agree  to  slow  down  the  arms  race. 

1548 

Martin,  Laurence.  RUSSIA'S  NAVY:  A  NEW  CHAL¬ 
LENGE?  Spectator,  v.  220,  May  10,  1968;  624-C25. 

AP4.S7,  v.  220 

Despite  the  increase  in  Soviet  naval  strength  and 
activity  in  the  Middle  East  there  is  some  doubt  that  this 
show  of  strength  represents  as  new  a  departure  in  Rus- 
slan  naval  behavior  as  suggested  by  some  American 
commentators.  Although  Russia's  Navy  has  grown  and 
its  leaders  boast  of  a  new  maritime  supremacy,  its 
doctrines  and  procurement  policies  suggest  that  it  has 
continued  to  regard  the  Navy  "as  primarily  concerned 
with  defence  of  the  homeland."  The  Soviet  presence  in 
the  Mediterranean  is  a  defensive  response  to  the  stra¬ 
tegic  nuclear  threat  posed  by  American  Polaris  subma¬ 
rines.  However,  the  movements  the  Soviet  fleet  and 
new  departures  In  Russian  naval  behavior  deserve  care* 
fvl  study.  There  are  too  many  alarmists  who,  armed 
v/lth  patchy  information,  are  misleading  the  public. 

U.S.  military  officials  should  be  more  open  and  frank 
about  the  Soviet  Navy  In  order  to  avoid  miscalculation 
of  resolve  and  to  answer  the  vital  question  of  what 
effect  Britain's  withdrawal  East  of  Suez  will  have  in  the 
Middle  East. 


1549 

McConnell,  John  P.  THE  QUEST  FOR  NEW  ORDERS  OF 
MILITARY  CAPABILITY.  Air  Force  and  space  digest, 
v.  51,  June  1968:  121-124,  127. 

UG633.A65,  v.  51 

Adapted  from  an  address  given  at  the  Air  Force 
Association  Convention,  Apr.  4,  19 68,  In  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  new  supertransport  aircraft,  the  C-5A,  repre¬ 
sents  more  than  a  major  advancement  in  military  air¬ 
lift;  it  has  led  to  a  major  breakthrough  In  operational 
military  capabilities.  Whether  such  breakthroughs  are 
the  result  of  expertly  managed  programs  like  the  C-5A 
or  major  technological  discoveries,  they  are  vital  to 
the  maintenance  of  military  superiority.  In  order  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  future  technological  advances  on 
the  part  of  potential  aggressors,  the  United  States  must 
constantly  endeavor  to  achieve  new  military  capabili¬ 
ties.  In  the  field  of  tactical  airpower  the  United  States 
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muat  not  only  deck  higher  accuracy  in  bomb  delivery 
but  should  strive  for  a  technological  breakthrough  that 
will  narrow  the  gap  between  the  firepower  of  nuclear 
and  conventional  munitions.  While  the  United  States 
has  significantly  improved  its  ballistic  missile  force, 
it  has  neglected  to  update  the  other  part  of  tho  strategic 
mix,  manned  bombers.  In  order  to  preserve  a  two¬ 
pronged  deterrent  it  should  begin  developing  an 
advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft  to  replace  the  obso¬ 
lete  B'52's.  Operational  breakthroughs  are  also  desir¬ 
able  in  the  field  of  missile  defense,  since  the  first 
nation  to  achieve  an  impenetrable  defense  against 
enemy  missiles  will  enjoy  a  tremendous  strategic 
advantage.  Because  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  "ulti¬ 
mate  weapon,"  the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to 
be  the  first  to  discover  any  new  phenomena  that  could 
revolutionize  warfare. 

1550 

Me  Elroy,  Nell  II.  ,  and  others.  MILITARY  EXPERTS 
TELL  WHY  "GRADUALISM’’  FAILED  IN  VIETNAM. 

U.  S.  news  &  world  report,  v.  64,  Apr.  29,  1968: 

56-58,  JK1.U65,  v.  64 

"From  the  text  of  a  Republican  Co-ordinating  Com¬ 
mittee  paper,  'Gradualism— Fuel  of  Wars,'  released 
April  18,  1968," 

Criticizes  current  U.  S.  defense  strategy,  which  is 
an  amalgam  of  two  related  doctrines:  a  revised  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  traditional  concept  of  flexible  response  and  a 
new  stratagem  called  gradualism.  The  first  of  these 
doctrines  invites  aggression;  the  second  encourages  its 
escalation  or  prolongation.  The  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences  of  present  strategy  can  be  seen  most  clearly  in 
the  American  failure  in  Vietnam  and  in  the  growing 
weakness  and  disarray  of  NATO.  Unlike  current  stra¬ 
tegic  doctrine,  a  truly  effective  strategy  would  discour¬ 
age  aggression  and  political  opportunism  by  confront¬ 
ing  the  enemy  with  clearly  unacceptable  risks,  pre¬ 
serve  for  the  United  States  control  over  the  level  and 
nature  of  the  U.S.  military  response,  and  avoid  closing 
indispensable  military  and  diplomatic  options  through 
publicly  proclaimed,  self-imposed  limitations  on  the 
use  of  American  military  might. 

1551 

Mender shausen.  Horst.  WEST  GERMANY’S  DEFENSE 
POLICIES.  Current  history,  v.  54,  May  1963:  268-274, 
307.  D410.C82,  v.  54 

The  roles  of  the  Atlantic  alliance  and  rearmament  in 
West  German  military  policy  are  being  subjected  to 
financial  and  political  pressures  that  could  transform 
the  very  nature  of  the  Bundeswehr.  After  the  Erhard 
regime  was  toppled  by  a  financial  crisis,  which 
resulted  In  part  from  Erhard's  refusal  to  abandon  plans 
to  expand  the  Bundeswehr,  his  successor  Kurt  Kic- 
slnger  began  to  work  toward  a  policy  of  more  military 
cooperation  with  France  and  dfetente  with  the  East.  The 
effect  of  this  policy  will  be  to  reduce  West  Germany's 
defensive  role  In  the  Atlantic  partnership;  heavy  arms 
purchases  are  likely  to  decline,  the  army  will  probably 
be  transformed  into  a  smaller  force,  and  some  stream¬ 
lining  of  ihe  defense  bureaucracy  can  be  expected. 
Whether  the  Federal  Republic  will  build  a  nationally 
oriented  force  as  opposed  to  an  alliance  oriented  force 
is  difficult  to  determine.  The  fact  Is  that  West  Ger¬ 
many  is  becoming  disillusioned  with  France’s  and 
America's  defense  policies.  These  policies  have 
erased  much  hope  for  a  West  European  commonwealth 
by  maintaining  the  old  external  controls  over  the  Ger¬ 
man  potential  that  were  part  of  the  structured  political 


world  of  the  early  1950’ s,  which  has  "given  way  to  a 
chaotic  playground  of  forces. " 

1552 

Miksche,  Ferdinand  O.  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  MEDI¬ 
TERRANEAN  AND  THE  SECURITY  OF  WESTERN 
EUROPE  NATO's  fifteen  nations,  v.  13,  Feb. /Mar. 
1968  :  26-29,  32.  illus. 

UA646.F5,  v.  13 

The  Near  East  crisis  has  proved  that  the  Soviet  pan- 
Slavic  threat  is  still  with  us.  It  is  not  the  defensive 
lines  inside  Europe  that  are  endangered,  however,  but 
political  and  economic  positions  outside  the  Continent. 
The  Mediterranean  and  the  Near  East  are  vital  geopo¬ 
litical  areas  for  Europe,  and  the  fate  of  the  Continent 
is  more  likely  lo  be  decided  between  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  Morocco  than  the  Baltic  and  the  Adriatic.  Never¬ 
theless,  a  strong  shield  In  Europe  is  still  essential. 
Soviet  proposals  to  dissolve  military  blocs  on  both 
sides  aim  only  at  weakening  the  West.  For  economic 
reasons,  the  United  States  is  considering  a  transatlan¬ 
tic  airlift  as  a  substitute  for  stationing  troops  in 
Europe.  Since  such  a  strategy  cannot  succeed,  it  would 
be  more  honest  of  the  United  States  to  tell  the  Europe 
ane  outright  that  soon  they  will  be  on  their  own. 

French  withdrawal  from  NATO  has  split  the  alliance  In 
two  and  accelerated  its  decline.  The  French  would  like 
to  go  it  alone  but  are  too  weak,  as  is  every  other  Euro¬ 
pean  state  acting  singly.  It  is  not  the  United  States 
that  deprives  European  states  of  their  military  indepen¬ 
dence  but  their  own  smallness.  The  need  for  an  inter¬ 
nally  balanced  and  integrated  European  defense  commu¬ 
nity  Is  greater  than  ever,  but  Europe,  weary  after  20 
years  of  vigilance,  is  unwilling  to  continue  its  defense 
efforts  at  the  present  levels,  much  less  increase  Hu-ai. 

1553 

Montfort,  Colonel- divisionnaire.  [WHAT'S  NEW  AT 
NATO  ?  ]  A  l'OTAN,  quoi  de  nouveau  ?  Revue  militaire 
suisse,  v.  113,  Apr.  1968:  153-157. 

U2.R5,  v.  113 

In  the  light  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  the  reduction 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force’s  NATO  contingent  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  alliance.  The  doctrine  of  flexible 
response  precludes  any  serious  conventional  defense  of 
Western  Europe  against  aggression  from  the  East. 
Because  the  West  is  outnumbered  in  conventional 
forces  it  must  outweigh  tho  East  in  nuclear  forces. 

1554 

O'Batlance,  Edgar.  WORLD  STRATEGIC  PICTURE: 

THE  ARMED  FORCES  OF  BELGIUM.  CosantOir, 
the  Irish  defence  Journal,  v.  28,  May  1960:  137-143. 

U1.C8,  v.  28 

"Republished  from  'General  Military  Review,  ’  Jan." 
19G8.  U2.  R48 

Reviews  Belgium's  armed  forces  in  the  light  of  that 
country’s  strategic  position  in  the  NATO  alliance. 
Belgium's  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  together  num¬ 
ber  111,  000,  of  which  34  percent  are  volunteers  on 
short- service  engagements.  O’Ballance  concludes  that 
the  forces  will  play  an  important  role  in  case  of  a 
Russian  attack;  they  should  bo  able  to  hold  it  off  in 
their  sectors. 

1555 

THE  ORSEC  PLAN,  ITS  STRUCTURE  AND  IMPLEMEN¬ 
TATION.  International  civil  defence,  no.  154, 

Apr.  1968:  265-2G7,  UA92C.  1488,  1968 
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Surveys  the  development  and  structure,  including 
financing,  of  France's  oflSEC  (Organisation  dee 
Secours)  plan,  CRSKC  organizes  relief  work  In  "large* 
scale  disasters  beyond  the  scope  of  local  coinmunl- 
ties," 


1558 

Pastl,  Nino.  OPINIONS  ON  NATO  NUCLEAR  STRAT¬ 
EGY.  NATOs  fifteen  nations,  v.  13,  Feb. /Mar.  1981': 
20-.14.  UA648,  F5,  v.  13 

NATO  military  strategy  is  built  upon  the  three  differ¬ 
ent  families  of  weapons  available  to  the  alliance.  Stra¬ 
tegic  nuclear  weapons  are  used  to  deter  the  enemy 
from  employing  his  own  strategic  arsenal,  Effective 
deterrence  rests  on  the  ability  of  NATO  to  maintain  a 
militarily  and  politically  credible  strategic  threat.  On 
this  level,  U.  S.  cooperation  in  the  defense  of  Europe  Is 
absolutely  essential.  The  decision  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  will  be  the  prerogative  of  the  American  Pres¬ 
ident  ,  though  machinery  is  available  for  all  NATO 
members  to  participate  In  planning  and  consultation. 
The  defect  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  is  that  they 
provide  no  defense  against  low-level  threats.  Tactical 
nuclear  weapons  are  designed  for  use  at  this  level,  but 
they  are  far  too  destructive  for  this  role  In  Europe. 
These  weapons  have  a  deterrent  function  similar  to  the 
strategic  arsenal:  to  prevent  aggression,  or  hall  it 
once  it  has  begun.  Conventional  forces  must  be  of 
sufficient  strength  to  compel  the  enemy  to  m.ikc  his 
attack  on  such  a  scale  that  the  attack  would  itself  jus¬ 
tify  the  retaliatory  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  Is  the 
answer  to  the  "fait  accompli"  theory.  By  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  conventional  forces  adequate  to  this  require¬ 
ment,  and  a  firm  decision  to  oppose  and  liquidate  any 
minor  Soviet  Incursion,  NATO  can  build  an  effective 
European  defense. 


1557 

Psetera,  Paul  L.  (THE  CONCEPT  OF  DETERRENCE 
AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  NATOl  Das  Abschreclnmga- 
kenzept  und  die  Zukunft  der  NATO.  Wehrkunde,  v.  17, 
Apr.  1938:  178-180.  U3.WS96,  v.  17 

The  worldwide  Interplay  of  political  factors  has  a 
much  stronger  bearing  on  military  strategy  today  than 
ever  before.  Modern  strategy  rests  on  passive  as  well 
as  active  deterrence.  Passive  deterrenco,  a  phenom  - 
er.on  of  the  nuclear  age,  causes  the  superposers  to 
reappraise  and  "depreciate"  their  interests  each  time 
a  danger  of  mutual  strategic  confrontation  becomes 
imminent.  To  be  most  effective  in  terms  of  the  avail¬ 
able  deterrent  NATO  must  strongly  rely  on  tlw  pres¬ 
ence  of  substantial  American  forces  In  Europe  and  on 
U.  S.  nuclear  weapons.  Exclusive  control  over  these 
weapons  should  remain  with  the  United  States.  How¬ 
ever,  American  policy  should  accept  the  existence  of 
the  French  force  dc  frappe  Instead  of  "agitating  against 
It. "  At  the  same  time  tt  should  take  steps  to  prevent 
this  force  from  ever  being  used  Independently  of  NATO. 
While  reformulation  of  the  basic  concept  of  NATO  may¬ 
be  necessary,  no  radical  change  In  the  relation 
between  NATO  and  the  Untied  States  Is  needed. 


1558 

perret  -Ocnttl,  Jacques.  [WARSAW  PACT  FORCES  HOLD 
MAJOR  EXERCISES]  Les  grandes  manoeuvres  des 
forces  du  Pactc  de  Varsovle  (by)  J.  Pergent  [pseud. ) 
Est  &  ouest,  v.  20,  Mar.  31,  1968:  16-19. 

D039.A822,  v.  20 


Neither  peaceful  coexistenco  nor  nuclear  weapons 
are  deterring  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  from  increasing 
their  conventional  forces.  The  1966  Warsaw  Pact 
maneuvers  throughout  Eastern  Europe  demonstrated 
that  the  Communists  do  not  trust  the  West  and  continue 
to  view  NATO  as  an  enemy.  These  operations  also 
gave  the  Russians  an  opportunity  to  develop  new  tech¬ 
niques  in  logiBtics  and  communications.  In  1967  further 
military  exercises  were  held  in  the  Ukraine  despite  a 
thaw  in  Russian-Amerlcan  relations.  There  Is  little 
doubt  that  because  of  their  poltttcomllllary  strategy 
the  Communism  will  Intervene  In  Western  Europe 
should  the  opportunity  arise. 


1559 

Peace,  Ltvto.  WHY  EUROPE  FEARS  THE  RUSSIAN 
NAVA'.  Atlas,  v.  16,  July  1968  :  29-30,  83-84. 

AP1.A83,  v.  10 

"Translated  from  Ecoca,  Milan," 

Newsp 

The  Russian  Navy  is  shifting  the  strategic  balance  of 
power  In  the  Mediterranean  in  Us  favor,  as  evidenced 
by  its  Mediterranean  fleet  on  NATO  s  southern  flank; 

In  one  year  the  number  of  Russian  warships  there  lias 
Increased  fourfold.  For  Italy,  three-quarters  of 
whoBC  territory  extends  Into  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Russian  Navy  could  threaten  not  only  Us  merchant 
marine  but  also  Its  vital  economic  trade  links  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  U  is  Improbable  that  the  Russians 
will  directly  attack  anyone  In  the  area,  but  their  arm¬ 
ing  of  the  Communist  and  neutral  states  along  the 
littoral  and  their  Increasing  Influence  over  the  policies 
of  these  states  are  causes  of  great  concern  for  the 
southern  NATO  countries,  Italy  would  do  well  to 
increase  tlve  size  and  strength  of  Us  Navy  In  the  face 
at  the  Russian  threat  Instead  at  publishing  articles 
warning  of  the  danger  and  entrusting  its  fate  to  Its 
"Star  of  Fortune." 
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Petrov.  M.  [THE  AIRCRAFT  CARRIER  OF  THE  PENTA¬ 
GON  ]  Avianosets  Pentagons.  Sovetskli  voin,  v.  50, 
Mar.  1968:48-47.  U4.S645,  v.  50 

Japan  occupies  a  central  place  in  tlte  military  base 
system  In  the  Pacific.  Under  cover  of  the  U.  3.  -  Japa¬ 
nese  security  treaty  of  I960  the  Pentagon  has  estab¬ 
lished  over  200  air,  missile,  and  naval  bases  on  the 
Japanese  Islands.  T  hese  bases  provide  the  Americans 
with  airfields,  storage  facilities,  dockyards,  and  sup¬ 
plies  ior  the  Vietnam  War  and  serve  as  administrative 
centers  for  underground  and  espionage  activities 
against  Aslan  states.  American  strategists  are 
attempting  to  Involve  Japan  In  the  Vietnam  War,  and 
leading  Japanese  circles,  which  favor  strong  armed 
forces,  approved  an  Increased  defense  budget  of  350 
billion  yen  In  1987.  According  to  military  authorities 
"Japanese  industry  will  adjust  Itself  within  5  to  10  years 
to  the  production  of  Its  own  nuclear  arms,"  despite  the 
protests  of  Japanese  democratic  forces. 


1581 

THE  PLACE  WHERE  IT  HURTS.  Economist,  v.  227, 
May  18,  1968:  17-19.  HGll.  E2,  v.  227 

Argues  that  owing  to  Czechoslovakia's  strategic 
Importance  to  the  Soviet  Union,  greater  than  South 
Vietnam's  and  the  Middle  East's,  Moscow  would  not 
permit  that  nation  to  withdraw  from  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
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l!  62 

Raven,  Wolfram  von.  [THE  END  OF  DETENTE:  DRA¬ 
MATIC  CHANGES  IN  NUCLEAR  STRATEGY]  Das  Elide 
der  Entflpannung;  dramatische  WancUungen  der  >NukJ.ear- 
Strategic.  Polltlsche  Meinung,  v.  13,  no.  1,  I960: 

15-26.  H5.P75,  v.  13 

The  proposed  nonproliferation  treaty  provides  for 
elimination  of  horizontal,  but  net  vertical,  prolifera- 
tlon,  thus  aiming  at  protection  of  only  the  Strong.  And 
Moscow-Washlngton  concord  on  the  treaty  by  no  means 
portends  an  end  to  the  Soviet- U.  S.  nuclear  arms  race. 
Only  a  year  ago  a  second- strike  capability  appeared  to 
be  the  ultimate  in  deterrence  against  the  first  nuclear 
strike  and  a  strong  reason  for  stabilization  of  the 
superpower  nuclear  armaments  on  that  level.  But 
deployment  of  »  Soviet  ABM  system  prompted  the 
United  States  to  prepare  deployment  of  its  own.  This 
change  ha6  reduced  the  deterrence  value  of  the  super¬ 
powers'  second- strike  capabilities,  deprived  the 
balance-of-terror  strategy  of  its  most  important 
rationale,  and  restored  the  long- lost  value  of  the  first- 
strike  potential  in  relations  between  the  two  powers. 

In  a  serious  Soviet- An  eric  an  conflict  the  side  that 
forestalls  the  other  by  dealing  the  first  thermonuclear 
strike  would  save  at  least  50  million  of  its  people's 
lives.  This  hypothesis  may  be  inaccurate,  but  the 
magnitude  of  the  premium  £  puts  on  the  first  strike  is 
justified.  Soviet  policy  in  regard  to  arms  control 
agreements  has  long  served  to  drowse  the  West's 
alertness  to  a  first  strike.  According  to  1963  estimates 
the  Soviet  Union  would  have  to  surpass  the  United 
States  in  total  number  of  missiles  by  a  ratio  of  4  to  1  to 
venture  the  first  strike.  "A  small  circle  of  experts'* 
lias  warned,  however,  that  Moscow  could  develop  sure- 
hit  missiles  within  5  years.  The  dynamic  development 
of  technology  has  allowed  fai  impressive  refinement  of 
American  nuclear  weapons,  but  at  the  expense  of  their 
yield.  Some  experts  believe  that  this  "megaton  gap1' 
can  give  Moscow  a  chance  to  venture  a  devastating 
first  strike  even  with  an  arsenal  much  smaller  than  the 
American. 

1563 

Rfcchin,  Paul.  [FROBLEMS  OF  ENVIRONMENT]  Ques¬ 
tions  d*  ambiance.  Revue  militairc  g6n6rale,  Apr. 
1968:530-542.  U2.R48.  1968 

Tactical  instruction  should  be  accompanied  by  a  wide 
use  of  films  In  order  to  acclimate  the  soldier  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  environment --nuclear,  conventional,  biological, 
or  chemical.  Military  men  must  be  trained  in  these 
environments  and  kept  in  a  specific,  one  as  protection 
iron>  surprises  and  psychoses.  The  use  of  films, 
accompanied  by  commentary  and  discussion,  is  the  only 
means  for  creating  a  conventional  or  nuclear  environ¬ 
ment.  Dummy  fire  and  the  use  of  local  terrains  do  not 
create  a  real  feeling  of  danger.  In  chemical  and  biolog¬ 
ical  warfare,  soldiers  must  be  made  to  understand  that 
they  may  be  attacked  by  hitherto  unknown  chemical 
agents. 

1564 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  QUARTER:  THE  STRATEGIC 
AND  CREDIBILITY  GAPS.  Orbis,  v.  U,  winter  1968: 
960-970.  D639.068,  v.  11 

Conflicting  statements  about  U.  F  and  Russian  stra¬ 
tegic  capabilities  indicate  that  U.  S  policymakers  dis¬ 
agree  about  the  effectiveness  of  Soviet  ICBM’s. 

Although  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  Nitze  testi¬ 
fied  that  one- half  of  the  Soviet  1CBM  force  will  consist 


of  low-yield,  less  accurate  missiles  by  1973,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  noted  *hat  the  o.  S.  Sen¬ 
tinel  aysUiii  would  be  Chinese- oriented,  because  It 
could  not  be  effective  against  a  sophisticated  high-yield 
Soviet  offense.  John  S.  Foster,  Director  of  Research 
and  Engineering,  stated  that  if  the  United  States  is  to 
maintain  a  strategic  superiority  it  will  have  to  deploy 
1,  000  mure  missiles  than  originally  planned  a  few  years 
ago.  In  addition  he  believes  that  the  Russians  have 
emphasized  bombs  of  smaller  yield  and  that,  if  the 
United  Slates  is  to  provide  an  assured  destruction  capa¬ 
bility,  it  will  have  to  emphasize  smaller  yields.  The 
disparity  between  these  evaluations  of  Russian  strategic 
capabilities  does  not  instill  confidence  in  U.S.  strategic 
capabilities  nor  does  it  "prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from 
making  use  of  its  growing  military  force  in  political- 
psychological  warfare  designed  to  erode  U.  S.  influence 
around  the  world. " 
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Sanakoev,  S.  RELIABLE  GUARANTEE;  WARSAW 
TREATY  ON  GUARD  OF  SOCIALISM  AND  PEACE. 

Daily  review,  translations  from  the  Soviet  press,  v.  14, 
June  17,  1968:  pt.  2,  [item]  t ,  1-6. 

Slav  Rm 

Translated  from  lzvestlla,  June  15,  1968. 

Slav  R  m 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  East  European  Com¬ 
munist  countries  are  coordinating  their  efforts  to 
establish  a  European  security  system.  Tne  main 
obstacle  to  this  endeavor  is  NATO.  The  Warsaw 
Treaty  Organization  (WTO),  established  to  counteract 
NATO’s  aggressive  plans,  and  the  subsequently  con¬ 
cluded  bilateral  mutual  assistance  treaties  between  the 
East  European  countries  opened  fresh  pos  '  'l:r  s  of 
economic  and  cultural  cooperation,  consolidated  the 
world  Communist  movement,  and  guaranteed  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  countries  as  well  as  their  national  indepen¬ 
dence.  Leaders  of  the  Western  bloc  were  naturally 
alarmed.  Without  abandoning  their  old  imperialistic 
methods  of  war  in  Vietnam,  the  bdensfXication  of  the 
arms  race  in  the  NATO  countries,  and  increases  in 
military  expenditures,  they  have  applied  "peaceful 
methods"  of  anticommunist  struggle  and  a  new  "bridge 
building  policy"  in  order  to  undermine  the  Socialist 
community  from  within.  But  now  NATO  is  in  a  crisis. 
After  the  withdrawal  of  France  the  other  West  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  tried  to  free  themselves  from  U.S.  dic¬ 
tates  and  get  rid  of  U.  S.  monopolies.  Despite  these 
difficulties  NATO  is  still  a  great  danger  for  Eastern 
Europe  because  it  has  restored  militarism  and 
revanchism  in  West  Germany,  built  up  that  country's 
economic  potential,  and  turned  it  into  a  leading  mili¬ 
tary  power.  Under  these  circumstances  the  consolida¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  WTO,  especially  in  defense, 
the  unity  and  cohesion  of  the  Socialist  countries,  and 
coordinated  foreign  policy  actions  within  WTO  go  far 
beyond  ensuring  peace  in  Europe  and  have  become  an 
important  factor  in  the  consolidation  of  world  peace 
and  security. 
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Speed,  F.  W.  AUSTRALIAN  NEWS-LETTER:  AUSTRA¬ 
LIA  IN  SOUTH-EAST  ASIA.  Army  quarterly,  v.  96, 
Apr.  1988:  30-37.  illus. 

U1.A85.  v.  96 

The  withdrawal  of  British  forces  from  Southeast  Asia 
will  have  a  tremendous  impact  upon  Australian  defense 
policy.  Located  on  the  periphery  of  Southeast  Asia, 
Australia  has  long  depended  upon  the  protection 
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afforded  by  the  British  presence  in  and  around  tho  area. 
Now  it  must  cope  virtually  alone  with  the  problem  of 
protecting  an  area  roughly  the  size  of  the  United  States 
and  Inhabited  by  only  12  million  people.  In  view  ol  its 
limited  resources  and  the  growing  nationalism  in  South¬ 
east  Asia,  most  policymakers  agree  that  the  future 
"security  of  Australia  and  its  territories  is  best 
assured  less  by  military  excursion  than  by  contributing 
to  the  development  of  order  and  economic  progress  in 
the  South-East  Asia  region."  While  Australia  is  not 
capable  alone  of  deciding  the  late  of  the  Asian  Conti¬ 
nent,  It  can  play  a  major  role  in  establishing  friendly 
end  stable  regimes  by  contributing  to  economic  devel¬ 
opment  programs  and  helping  to  thwart  the  efforts  of 
Communist  dissidents.  Although  it  will  probably 
depend  upon  the  United  States  for  assistance  in  its  new 
role,  li  "is  no  leas  nationalistic  than  the  emerging 
states  of  South-East  Asia"  and  does  not  intend  to  be 
dominated  by  the  Untied  States. 
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Stillman,  Richard  J.  TRAINING  OF  DEFENSE  LEAD¬ 
ERS.  PI.  1.  THE  NATO  DEFENSE  COLLEGE. 

NATO's  fifteen  nations,  v.  13,  Fob  /Mar.  1968:  53-54, 
56-61.  iltus.  UA646.  F5,  V.  13 

Includes  a  general  introduction  to  the  three-part 
series. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  NATO 
Defense  College  and  the  U.  S.  National  War  College. 
Part  1  relates  the  history  and  describee  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  NATO  Defense  College,  evaluates  its  faculty 
and  student  body,  and  Indicates  the  major  problems 
encountered  In  the  operation  of  the  high-level,  multina¬ 
tional  defense  training  school.  The  overall  quality  of 
the  school  Is  determined  primarily  by  the  separate 
NA'co  -tates  through  their  appointment  ot  students  and 
faculty.  European  states  with  large  military  establish¬ 
ments  have  most  often  sent  highly  qualified  appointees 
while  the  United  States  has  consistently  appointed  offi- 
cers  oi  lower  quality.  This  seems  to  reflect  the 
greater  significance  of  NATO  to  the  total  defense  pos¬ 
ture  of  European  states, 
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Thomson,  George  G.  BRITAIN’S  PLAN  TO  LEAVE 
ASIA:  AN  UNCERTAIN  FUTURE  FOR  SINGAPORE, 
Round  table,  the  Commonwealth  quarterly,  no,  230, 
Apr,  1988:  117-125.  AP4.R6,  1968 

The  British  withdrawal  from  Singapore  U  part  ot  the 
logic  of  the  new  nationalism  In  Asia,  the  British  return 
from  an  Imperial  to  a  national  role,  and  the  end  of  a 
Europe -centered  world.  The  gradual  withdrawal, 
although  not  yet  categorical,  Indicates  an  uncertain 
future  for  Singapore  and  will  require  a  realistic  read¬ 
justment  of  Great  Britain  and  the  affected  Aslan 
countries.  The  paramount  problem  is  that  the  with¬ 
drawal  will  create  a  power  vacuum  In  the  Indian  Ocean, 
which  lies  between  the  American-dominated  Pacific 
and  the  Mediterranean,  where  Russia  Is  building  a 
power  position  parallel  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
With  the  British  withdrawal  set  for  1971  Singapore  must 
soon  face  tho  problem  of  self-defense.  That  can  be 
achieved  only  if  Britain  decides  to  play  a  part  In  the 
establishment  of  a  future  joint  air  defense  for  Singa¬ 
pore  and  Malaysia  and  a  new  pattern  of  alliances  is 
developed  both  in  the  Commonwealth  and  within  the 
Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations. 
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Ward,  Seamus.  STRATEGIC  MISSILES  AND  THE  ANTI- 
BALL1STSC  MISSILE:  A  SURVEY  AND  COMPARISON 
OF  NUCLEAR  CAPABILITIES.  Cosantdlr,  the  Irish 
defence  journal,  v.  28,  Apr.  1968:  97-100.  Ulus. 

U1.C3,  v.  28 

Altliough  the  nuclear  arms  race  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  slacked  oif  somew.iat 
with  the  advent  of  satellite  reconnaissance  In  the  mid- 
sixties,  Russia's  subsequent  Increases  in  offensive 
missile  strength  and  its  deployment  of  an  ABM  system 
triggered  demands  among  many  Americans  tor  com¬ 
mensurate  increases  In  U.  S.  strategic  capability.  The 
United  States  first  reacted  by  ordering  the  replacement 
of  the  Polaris  missUe  on  31  of  its  41  nuclear  subma¬ 
rines  with  the  more  powerlul  Poseidon  and  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  an  improved  ICBM.  '.e  Minuteinan  in.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  McNamara  maintained  that  these 
improvements  in  offensive  capacity  would  more  than 
adequately  protect  the  credibility  of  the  U.S.  deterrent. 
However,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  advocated  additional 
insurance  In  the  form  of  an  ABM  system,  With  public 
opinion  oil  their  side,  the  Joint  Chiefs  won,  and  the 
President  authorized  the  deployment  of  a  limited  mis¬ 
sile  defense  system.  WhUe  the  U.  S.  decision  was  log¬ 
ical  in  view  ol  Russian  defensive  aetl-tties,  many  tech¬ 
nical  problems  will  have  to  be  overcome  before  the 
effectiveness  of  the  U.  S.  ADM  system  is  assured. 
Possibly  the  present  system  will  have  to  be  radically 
changes  to  meet  the  chaHenge  of  Russian  multiple  war¬ 
heads  and  boost  glide  missUes.  On  several  occasions 
in  the  past  America  has  been  forced  to  support  a  tre¬ 
mendously  costly  weapons  turnovor  to  maintain  the 
credibility  of  its  deterrent. 
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Witze,  Claude.  DETERRENCE  IS  STILL  THE  PRIME 
MISSION.  Air  Force  and  space  digest,  v.  51,  June 
1960:45-48.  lllus.  UG633.A65,  v.  51 

With  many  of  its  manned  strategic  systems  In  use  in 
Vietnam,  the  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC)  relies  heav¬ 
ily  upon  the  Mtnuteman  to  carry  out  its  prime  mission 
--deterrence  against  Ihe  Soviet  Union.  Although  SAC 
continues  to  adhere  to  Ihe  mixed  force  concept,  the 
Minuteinan  now  dominates  Ihe  force  structure.  Thus, 
while  a  large  portion  of  SAC’s  manned  forces  may  be 
diverted  to  tactical  missions  in  the  general  purpose 
lorces,  the  1,000  Minutemen  now  in  inventory  remain 
on  constant  guard  at  home.  The  nearly  1,500  launch 
control  officers  that  man  the  six  Mlituicman  bases  are 
subjected  to  the  same  strict  requirements  that  distin¬ 
guish  SAC  aircrews.  Virtually  cut  oif  from  the  outside 
world  during  their  duty  hours,  the  "silo  sitters"  must 
maintain  a  constant  alert  by  their  machines.  Because 
of  the  strain  of  the  environment,  strict  precautions  are 
taken  to  prevent  an  unauthorized  firing  by  any  one 
launch  control  officer. 
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Yooi,  W.  M.  AEROSPACE  AFFAIRS.  Army  quarterly, 
v.  96,  Apr.  1968:  18-21. 

U1.A85.  v.  96 

In  line  with  recent  defense  cuts,  British  forces  will 
be  confined  to  a  principally  European  role  in  the  next 
decade.  With  tho  cancellation  of  the  F-lll  long-range 
bombers  and  the  phasing  out  of  the  Canberras, 
V-bombers,  and  long-range  transports,  the  Royal  Air 
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Force  (RAF)  will  have  become  almost  entirely  a  tacti¬ 
cal  support  force  by  1975.  In  the  Government's  estima¬ 
tion  improvements  in  ICBM's  and  antiaircraft  defenses 
will  have  rendered  long-distance  bombers  obsolete  by 
that  time.  Although  the  Government  has  decided  to 
give  up  the  option  of  a  major  conventional  war,  the  Air 
Force  will  still  be  equipped  to  provide  tactical  support 
In  the  European  theater*  It  will  maintain  a  medium- 
range  transport  force  and  by  1975  should  have  about  150 
Phantoms,  100  Anglo-French  Jaguars.  60  Harriers, 

100  Lightnings,  and  50  Buccaneers.  A  number  of  Brit¬ 
ish  defense  officials  are  concerned  over  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  RAF's  long-range  capabilities;  however,  it 
docs  have  the  advantage  of  encouraging  collaboration 
between  Britain  and  its  European  allies  In  designing 
military  aircraft  suited  to  the  needs  of  Europe,  thus 
reducing  dependency  on  U.S.  aircraft. 

D.  CONSEQUENCES  OF  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE  POLICIES  AND  WAR 

1.  Biological 

1572 

Hersh,  Seymour  M.  CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL 
WARFARE:  AMERICA'S  HIDDEN  ARSENAL.  India- 
napolis,  Bobbs-Merrill  ( 1968 j  354  p. 

UG447,  H42 

Contents.  --Table  of  chemical  and  biological  agents. 
—The  history  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare.  — 
America  first:  CBW  policy  today,  —The  chemicals,  — 
The  biologicals.  '-The  secret  bases.  --CBW  In  combat: 
Vietnam.  —The  CBW  boosters.  --College  presidents 
and  board  chairmen:  the  CBW  research  establishment, 
—The  making  of  a  science.  —What  other  countries  are 
doing.  —The  problems  of  disarmament,  —Chapter 
notes.  —Index, 

Criticizes  and  exposes  America's  role  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  Included  are 
accounts  of  the  myriad  professional  agencies  that  are 
Involved  in  the  chemical  and  biological  weapons  pro¬ 
cess,  Hersh  notes  that  large  and  small  nations  may 
turn  to  chemical  weapons  If  there  is  an  agreement  to 
ban  nuclear  weapons.  Treaties  and  verification  sys¬ 
tems  will  be  needed  to  curb  the  biological -chemical 
arms  race,  but  Hersh  concludes  that  It  may  already  be 
too  Lite  for  any  resolution  of  the  problem. 

1573 

ON  THE  USE  OF  HERBICIDES  IN  VIETNAM.  Science, 
v.  161,  July  19,  1966:  253-256. 

Q1.S35,  v.  IG1 

Contents.  *-A  statement  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
r'.s  .  -  -Supplementary  statements  by  some  members  of 
the  board  of  directors.  --Herbicides  in  the  perspectives 
of  20  months  and  20  years,  by  ,'ohn  A.  Wheeler. 

Comments  by  representatives  of  the  st  ntific  com¬ 
munity  regarding  the  Government’s  use  ol  herbicides  in 
Vietnam.  After  reviewing  the  Government -sponsored 
Midwest  Research  Institute  report  assessing  the  eco¬ 
logical  effects  ol  herbicides  together  with  evaluations 
of  the  report,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  association 
expressed  concern  over  the  long-term  environmental 
consequences  of  large-scale  deployment  of  herbicides, 
They  urged  suspension  of  the  use  of  arsenical  herbi¬ 


cides  in  Vietnam  until  their  effects  are  better  known 
and  recommended  that  a  field  study  be  undertaken 
under  U.  N.  auspices  to  analyze  the  long-range  effects 
of  herbicidal  agents  and  determine  the  precautions 
needed  to  assure  future  rochictivlty  of  the  affected 
areas.  Several  board  nn  nbers  advocated  entirely 
stopping  the  military  use  oi  herbicides.  Including 
2,  4-D  and  2,4, 5-T,  because  *.hey  anticipate  hazards 
from  the  use  of  all  herbicidal  chemicals.  Other  indi¬ 
viduals  on  the  board  agreed  with  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  position  that  defoliants  were  not  unduly  harmful  to 
the  environment  and  stated  the  board's  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  a  U.  N.  -sponsored  field  study  on  herbicides 
was  politically  unfeasible.  According  to  Wheeler, 
available  information  on  herbicides  indicates  an  ade¬ 
quate  safety  margin  for  continuing  Iheir  use  in  Vietnam 
and,  by  projecting  "worst  cases"  for  each  imaginable 
situation,  sufficient  precautions  can  be  taken  to  avoid 
disastrous  consequences,  Furthermore  he  notes  the 
experimental  value  of  the  operation  in  Vietnam  and 
indicates  that  the  final  decision  to  continue  it  rests 
with  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  not  the  United  States. 

1574 

RADIATION  ANTIDOTE  SOUGHT.  In  Canada.  Dent,  of 
External  Affairs.  Information  Division.  Canadian 
weekly  bulletin,  v.  23,  May  29,  1968  :  2, 

F1034-A3,  v.  23 

Describes  the  search  by  a  team  of  scientists  from  the 
National  Research  Council  of  Canada  for  an  antidote  for 
the  treatment  of  persons  who  have  received  excessive 
doses  of  radiation.  Calcium  chloride  may  provide  the 
answer.  Experiments  are  also  being  carried  out  with  a 
compound  named  Versene  which  reduces  the  calcium 
level  in  the  body. 

1575 

Smith,  Peter  J.  GERM  WARFARE:  THE  PLAGUES  OF 
FORT  DETRICK.  Spectator,  V.  220,  June  20,  i960: 
886-887.  AP4.S7,  v.  220 

Traces  the  history  and  nature  of  America's  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  (CBW)  effort.  Smith  reveals 
that  during  the  Kennedy  years  CBW  became  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  of  a  rethinking  in  military  strategy;  mutual 
nuclear  deterrence  reduced  America's  freedom  of 
action,  and  a  new  weapon  that  would  increase  Its  flexi¬ 
bility  in  foreign  affairs  was  needed.  The  author  sur¬ 
veys  American  CBW  installations,  noting  that  Britain's 
CBW  effort  is  minute  compared  to  America's.  He 
concludes  that  the  growing  opposition  to  CBW  is  caused 
not  by  concern  for  Us  inhumanity  per  se,  but  rather  its 
involvement  with  the  universities,  since  secret  mili¬ 
tary  contracts  to  colleges  clash  with  the  view  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  as  a  forum  of  free  speech  and  discussion. 

1576 

TOO  HORRIBLE  TO  USE?  Newsweek,  v.  71,  June  3. 

19G8:  58-59.  illus.  AP2.N6772,  V.  71 

Discusses  chemical  and  biological  weapons  from  the 
seemingly  crude  chlorine  gas  used  in  World  War  1  to 
today's  VX  nerve  gas.  a  drop  of  which  can  kill  in  min¬ 
utes.  The  sophistication  of  gases,  evidence  of  man's 
inhumanity  as  well  as  his  ingenuity,  has  reached  a 
frightening  stage:  an  ounce  of  botulinum  toxin  could 
kill  as  many  as  60  million  people.  Seymour  M.  Hersh, 
in  his  book  Chemical  and  Biological  Warfare,  notes 
that  the  Army  lets  contracts  to  universities,  industry, 
and  private  research  inetRutions.  la  fact  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  (CBW)  research  is  a  giant  complex 
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that  U  budgeted  »t  more  then  $300  million  per  year, 
end  the  CBW  effort  will  co-.dnue  to  grow  ns  long  as  the 
mlrro?-im»ge  logic  of  global  confront  atlon--that  11  the 
Russians  have  CBW  Chen  the  United  States  must  also— 
exists. 


2.  Economic 

1877 

AFTER  VIET  NAM.  Nation's  business,  v.  56,  July  1965: 
64-66.  HF1.N4,  V.  56 

Reviews  ways  that  the  U.S.  economy  could  adjust  to  a 
cessation  of  the  Vietnam  War.  People  and  companies 
are  prepared  for  this  eventuality,  but  defense  spending 
will  remain  at  or  near  Current  levels  because  the  war 
has  altered  the  military's  equipment  needs  and  contin¬ 
ued  world  tensions  will  necessitate  maintaining  a  strong 
peacetime  military  lorce. 


1576 

Albrecht,  Ulrich.  [APPLIED  ECONOMICS  AND  THE 
CONFLICT  THEORY  AS  EXEMPLIFIED  BY  THE  AIR¬ 
CRAFT  INDUSTRY]  Praktlsche  Sozlalftkononite  und 
Konfllkttheorle  am  Beispiel  der  Luftiahrtlndustrle. 
Atomaeltalter;  Information  und  Meiiumg,  Apr.  1968: 
176-186.  dtagr.  P«iC,P  RR 

Imprecise  terminology  and  arbitrary  data  pose  the 
main  difficulties  In  the  controversy  on  the  economic 
impact  of  the  defense  Industry.  Le or. tiers  Input -output 
matrix  opened  the  possibility  for  the  authoritative  quan¬ 
tifications  of  processes;  but  statistical  data  are  still 
inadequate,  so  the  method  cannot  be  applied  in  practice. 
Some  relatively  authoritative  studies  seem  to  confirm 
that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
and  Atomic  Energy  Commission  research  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  U.S.  Defense  Department  has  "no  com¬ 
mercial  potential"  and  that  the  aerospace  Industry’s 
defense  sector's  output  effect  on  economic  growth  Is 
nil,  while  Input  effect  is  substantial.  Government 
financing  has  made  capital  turnover  In  defense  industry 
twice  as  fast  ns  that  of  civilian  industry.  Consequently 
private  Investments  In  defense  Industry  bring  higher 
yields.  But  the  monopsony  associated  with  defense 
Industry  gives  the  state  far-reaching  and  decisive  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  Industry  and  related  markets.  The  size 
of  the  American  aerospace  Industry  allows  tor  cheaper 
production,  which  Is  reflected  In  its  costs  progress 
curve.  The  prices  of  American  aircraft  on  the  world 
market  are  unbeatable.  West  Germany  should  proceed 
with  concentration  of  Its  aerospace  Industry  and  work 
out  adequate  national  research  and  development  strat¬ 
egy- 


1578 

Andexel,  Ruth.  [IMPERIALISM-STATE  FINANCES, 
ARMAMENTS,  WAR;  PROBLEMS  OF  FINANCING  THE 
ARMAMENTS  OK  GERMAN  IMPERIALISM]  Iinperla- 
Usmus—Staatsfinanzcn,  RUstung,  Krteg;  Probleme  der 
RO jtungsftnanzlerting  des  deutschen  Imperialisms. 
D-rlin,  Akademie-Verlag,  1968  ,  208  p.  (Deutsche 
Akademle  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin.  Schriften  dc-s 
Institute  ttlr  Wlrtschajtswissenschaften,  Nr.  25) 
HD9743.  G48A7 

Partial  contents.  --Main  methods  of  financing  World 
War  I  In  Germany.  —Problems  of  financing  armaments 
and  war  under  the  specific  conditions  of  the  Fascia' 
system  of  government.  --The  beginning  and  develop¬ 


ment  of  West  German  rearmament.  —Peculiarities  of 
West  German  rearmament.  —Causes  of  Its  delay.  -- 
Specific  conditions  for  and  prerequisites  of  West  Ger¬ 
man  production  of  weapons.  --Tendencies  In  and  effects 
of  further  rearmament  of  West  Germany.  --The  financ¬ 
ing  of  West  German  armaments.  -  -The  role  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  armaments  expenditures  In  the  state  budget. 
—The  transition  to  methods  of  deficit  financing  In  the 
state  budget.  --Effects  of  armaments  financing. 

Contends  that  dlup.oportlonaUy  large  defense  expen¬ 
ditures  In  the  Wed  German  state  budget  cause  inflation 
coupled  with  Increased  concentration  and  centralization 
of  economic  power  In  the  hands  of  monopolies.  This 
leads  to  further  consolidation  of  the  "state  monopolis¬ 
tic  system"  and  widens  the  abyss  between  the  "policy 
of  monopolies"  and  the  Interests  of  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion. 


1580 

Andrews,  Walter.  PENTAGON  WRESTLES  WITH  HUGE 
BUDGET  CUTS.  Aerospace  technology,  y,  21,  June  17, 
1906;  13-14.  UG630.  M54,  v.  21 

Estimates  effects  on  military  projects  of  the  contem¬ 
plated  $2  to  $3  billion  cut  In  the  defense  budget.  The 
leading  candidates  for  cuts  or  deferrals  appear  io  bo 
ABM  systems,  new  aircraft  defense  systems,  and 
space  projects.  Including  a  possible  cut  of  at  least  10 
percent  in  the  manned  orbiting  laboratory.  Although 
research  and  development  efforts  will  probably  receive 
the  heaviest  reductions,  the  cutbacks  will  also  affect 
the  support  and  Improvement  of  operational  systems, 
Including  the  entire  range  of  strategic  aircraft  and 
Titan  n  and  Poseidon  missile  forces. 


1581 

Bayless,  Glenn.  LAUNCHED  BY  THE  NAVY:  A  NEW 
ERA  IN  SHIPBUILDING.  Armed  Forces  journal, 
v.  105,  July  27,  1968:  8-7,  27,  29. 

U1.A66,  v.  105 

Under  the  leadership  of  Secretary  Paul  R.  Ignatius 
the  U.S.  Navy  Is  revolutionizing  its  procurement  tech¬ 
niques.  By  replacing  Its  old  policies  of  in-house  design 
and  distribution  of  work  among  many  contractors  on  a 
one-at-a-tlme  basts  with  total  package  multiyear  pro¬ 
curement  policies,  the  Navy  hopes  to  Increase  ship¬ 
board  efficiency  and  stimulate  the  development  of  a 
progressive  and  profitable  shipbuilding  industry. 
Although  at  first  some  shipbuilders  opposed  the  nev 
approach  for  tear  that  unsuccessful  bidders  would  go 
out  of  business,  many  firms  have  now  responded  to  the 
additional  requirements  by  streamlining  their  manage¬ 
ment  techniques  and  improving  their  engineering  capa¬ 
bilities.  Three  major  shipbuilding  programs  empha¬ 
sizing  consolidation  of  mission  and  standardization  of 
design  have  already  been  initiated.  Litton  Systems  has 
been  awarded  the  development  and  production  contract 
for  the  new  general  purpose  amphibious  assault  ships 
and  is  competing  with  General  Dynamics  and  Bath  Iron 
Works  for  the  design  of  a  new  series  of  destroyers. 
Litton  also  provided  the  most  acceptable  design  for  the 
fast  deployment  logistic  ship  and  will  begin  negotiating 
a  production  contract  once  congressional  approval  Is 
forthcoming.  While  the  Initial  costs  of  the  new  pro¬ 
curement  techniques  are  higher  than  those  of  the  eld 
piecemeal  approach,  the  long-term  benefits  to  ship 
performance  and  maintenance  and  to  private  industry 
are  expected  to  more  than  compensate  for  the  added 
expense. 
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1562 

Burck,  Gilbert.  HOW  DIG  A  "PEACE  DIVIDEND"  ?  For¬ 
tune,  v.  77,  June  I,  1908:  86-89,  158-157. 

HFS001.  F7,  v,  77 

The  oasy  assumption  that  the  $28-blUlon  Vietnam  war 
budget  will  soon  be  available  to  ease  the  fiscal  crises, 
the  balance-of-payments  crises,  and  the  human  crises 
of  America's  cities  Is  wrong.  No  significant  drop  In 
military  spending  is  now  expected  until  1970--even  If  a 
cease-fire  takes  effect  soon  after  the  November  elec¬ 
tions.  Most  of  the  Defense  Department's  biggest  pro¬ 
curement  contracts— for  aircraft,  missiles,  ships, 
electronics,  and  communications- -will  not  be  much 
affected  by  an  end  to  the  war.  The  only  industries  that 
will  be  hit  sharnly  are  clothing  and  textiles  (where 
about  55,000  extra  jobs  were  created  by  government 
orders  lor  military  garb)  and  munitions  manufacturing 
(where  about  225,000  jobs  are  at  stake).  In  fact,  no 
expert  new  expects  defense  spending  to  ever  get  back  to 
the  pre-Vietnam  level;  optimists  say  tt  could  level  out 
at  $80  billion,  others  put  the  figure  closer  to  $75  bil¬ 
lion.  (Abstract  supplied) 

1580 

Culver,  John  C.  FOREIGN  AID  IN  DECLINE:  THE 
NEED  FOR  A  FRESH  START.  Round  table,  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  quarterly,  no.  230,  Apr.  1888:  143-150, 

AF4.R6,  1968 

Although  the  financially  generous  Marshall  plan  was 
widely  accepted  and  supported  20  years  ago,  public 
support  for  the  foreign  aid  program  is  declining  and 
there  Is  a  very  narrow  margin  of  tolerance  In  congres¬ 
sional  support.  The  total  appropriation  for  this  year  is 
Just  under  $2. 3  billion  as  compared  to  $4. 3  billion  in 
1961  and  $3. 25  billion  In  1965.  In  1088  America  will  not 
spend  more  than  0. 5  percent  of  Its  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct  on  economic  aid,  In  sharp  contrast  to  2, 75  percent 
In  1949.  Similar  development  can  be  traced  In  other 
countries.  Public  opinion  polls  have  registered  a 
steady  decline  in  public  support  due  to  dissatisfaction 
with  methods  applied  and  doubts  ot  the  program' s  effi¬ 
cacy.  Moreover  the  disparities  between  defense  and 
foreign  aid  spending  are  constantly  and  rapidly  widen¬ 
ing.  The  ratio  Is  now  approximately  25  to  1.  Even  If 
the  Vietnam  War  ends,  the  amount  saved  will  probably 
not  be  applied  to  foreign  aid,  because  It  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  In  the  public  mind  the  tangible  values  of  bigger 
defense.  It  is  much  easier  to  pass  a  $12  billion  supple¬ 
mental  bill  for  defense  than  a  $500  million  bill  for  for¬ 
eign  aid.  And  yet  economic  development  Is  closely 
connected  with  security,  and  economic  growth  might 
prevent  military  Involvements  of  the  Western  countries, 
If  the  foreign  aid  program  Is  to  survive  It  will  require 
a  fresh  strategy,  a  new  assessment  of  the  potentials 
and  sources  of  international  assistance,  and  Increased 
public  and  private  assistance,  perhaps  doubled  in  1975. 
What  is  needed  Is  experience  and  a  sober  realization  in 
the  recipient  countries  of  what  can  realistically  be 
achieved,  rather  thau  a  structural  reordering  of  the  aid 
administration. 


1584 

Franklin,  William  D.  INPUT-OUTPUT:  TOOL  FOR 
DECISION.  In  U.  S.  Command  and  General  Staff  Col- 
lcge,  Fort  Leavenworth)  Military  review,  v.  48,  June 
T5Sgr3ff:35:  Z0723.  U35,  v.  48 

Modern  war  is  as  much  a  contest  of  Industrial  econo¬ 
mies  as  ol  armed  forces,  and  this  state  of  affairs  has 
put  a  premium  on  the  ability  oi  a  nation  to  mobilize  Us 


economic  resources  and  facilities  quickly  and  effi¬ 
ciently,  Unfortunately  a  complex  modorn  economy 
makes  the  difficulties  of  mobilization  planning  almost 
Insuperable.  The  most  formidable  difficulty  Is  com¬ 
prehending  those  Interrelations  of  autonomous  eco¬ 
nomic  units  that  have  arisen  because  most  firms 
depend  on  the  outputs  of  other  firms  as  inputs  to  their 
own  productive  processes.  Input-output  analysis  is  a 
mathematical  technique  devised  lo  deal  with  this  range 
of  programming  problems.  To  date  It  has  been  used 
mainly  to  measure  the  impact  of  national  defense  pro¬ 
grams  on  the  economy  as  a  whole.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  "emergency  model"  drawn  up  for  the  rearma¬ 
ment  program  of  Ihe  early  1950' e.  Used  Ir.  this  way, 
the  technique  ts  one  of  the  most  Important  tools  of 
strategic  analysis.  It  provides  the  planner  with  a  set 
of  rationally  structured  alternatives  based  on  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  probable  consequences  ol  each.  In  the 
nuclear  age  choosing  the  rigid  strategic  alternative 
may  mean  the  difference  between  survival  and  death, 

1585 

[THE  FRENCH  AEROSPACE  INDUSTRY,  1967/68)  Die 
franzSsische  Luttfahrtlnchtetrlc,  1807/68.  Wehr  und 
Wirtschaft,  v.  12.  Apr.  20,  1908:  19«, 

U3.W38,  v.  12 

Outlines  the  Industry's  international  market  Situation 
and  points  out  the  problem  ol  finding  new  markets  for 
Its  military  sector  within  the  next  decade, 

1586 

Galper,  Harvey,  and  Edward  Gramllch,  A  TECHNIQUE 
FOR  FORECASTING  DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES. 
Review  of  economics  and  statistics,  v.  50,  May  1998: 
MS-155.  I4A1.R35,  v.  50 

Suggests  a  method  oi  forecasting  quarterly  defense 
expenditures.  Inaccurate  forecasts  lead  to  multiplied 
errors  in  predicting  the  gross  national  product  and  can 
result  In  Inappropriate  policy  decisions.  Galper  and 
Gramllch  have  developed  a  forecasting  method  that 
uses  two  Department  of  Defense  series  as  Indicators  to 
predict  quarterly  expenditures  on  a  national  Income 
accounts  basis.  They  also  have  attempted  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  award-expenditure  lag,  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  "ilinary  and  economic  conditions,  and  the 
nature  ol  inventory  buildups  associated  with  defense 
spendbig. 

1587 

Glukhov,  lUrli.  NATO  COIL  SPRING.  Daily  review, 
translations  from  the  Soviet  press,  v,  14,  June  12, 

1968:  pt,  2,  [Item)  3,  1-S. 

Slav  Rm 

Translated  from  Pravda,  June  12,  1668. 

Slav  Rm 

An  "experimental  consultative  meeting  oi  Industrial¬ 
ists"  of  the  NATO  member  countries,  held  in  Brussels 
in  May  1966,  was  attended  by  60  industrialists  as  well 
as  government  representatives.  The  obvious  aim  of 
the  meeting  was  to  preserve  NATO,  In  widen  the 
monopolies  dictate  the  bloc’s  policy  and  have  succeeded 
In  maintaining  wartime  economic  conditions  lr  peace¬ 
time.  In  1967  the  military  expenditures  of  the  NATO 
countries  reached  almost  $100  billion,  more  than  five 
times  the  1549  expenditures.  The  profits  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  countries'  Industries  grew  considerably.  The 
lion's  shnro  of  the  profits  went  to  the  United  Stales, 
which  has  almost  a  monopoly  hi  (he  NATO  arms  market. 
The  West  European  countries  annually  pay  the  United 
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Slaton  cno  billion  dollars.  The  upkeep  ol  American 
troops  on  West  Gorman  torrltory  la  compensated  for 
by  the  salt  at  American  arms  to  tho  Bundeswehr, 

Under  these  conditions  the  monopolies  under  itandably 
ignore  the  pooplos'  aspirations  for  relaxation  of  ten- 
ilotis,  abolition  of  NATO,  and  a  collective  security 
system  in  Europe  and  (ealously  upltold  the  arms  race, 

1668 

Oroeo-Talmon,  Paul.  [THE  GERMAN  AEROSPACE 
INDUSTRY,  1988)  Die  doutsche  Luff-  und  Itaumtahrt- 
lndustrle  1968  [by]  grt,  V.'ehr  und  Wirtschalt,  v.  12, 

Apr.  20,  1988:  150-155.  Ulus. 

U3.W38,  v.  12 

Analyzes  the  current  reorganization  of  the  West 
German  aerospace  Industry  from  an  economic  stand¬ 
point.  Gross-Talmon  considers  the  industry's  compet¬ 
itiveness  underdeveloped  owing  to  its  ovcrdopendcnce 
on  defense  contracts. 

1589 

Hart,  Albert  C. ,  and  otnera.  PREDICAMENTS  OP 
PEACE.  Harper's  magazine,  v.  236,  June  196B:  86-88, 
90-91.  AP2.H3,  v.  238 

A  collection  of  views  by  five  exports- -Albert  G.  Hart, 
Hans  J.  Morgenthau,  Christopher  Green,  Joseph  A. 
Pechman.  and  Leonard  C.  Lewln--on  what  will  happen 
to  the  American  economy  after  the  Vietnam  War  ends. 
Comments  are  centered  on  Walter  Heller's  thesis  that 
resources  now  committed  to  the  war  could  be  used  for 
less  destructive  purposes.  All  the  experts  ugree  that 
war  ts  not  necessary  for  economic  well-bo  lug. 

1590 

HOW  WILL  PEACE  AFFECT  AEROSPACE  STOCKS? 
Magazine  of  Wall  Streot  and  business  analyst,  v.  122, 
July  6,  1968:  .4-16,  43. 

HG4501.M3,  V.  122 

Asserts  peace  In  Vietnam  wilt  have  no  long -torn) 
adverse  affects  upon  the  earnings  of  aerospace  com¬ 
panies.  WhUe  10  pcrcont  of  tho  companies'  annual 
revenue  la  now  related  to  the  Vietnam  War.  losaos 
Incurred  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities  will  more  than 
be  offset  by  the  revitalization  of  strategic  defense  and 
space  projects  and  by  growing  demands  for  commercial 
aircraft.  Revenue  from  Government  contracts  ler  such 
enormous  projects  as  the  Mtnuteman  HI,  ASM  system, 
amphibious  assault  ships,  DK  Navy  destroyer,  and 
Poseidon  submarine-launched  missile  should  far  exceed 
the  $3  billion  In  Bales  the  aerospace  Industry  gets 
yearly  Irom  the  war.  In  addition  the  financial  effects 
of  a  peace  settlement  will  bo  cushioned  by  Industry 
Involvement  tn  the  supersonic  transport,  airbus,  and 
747  Jumbo-Jet  programs. 


1591 

IMPACT  OF  PEACE.  Economist,  v.  227,  Apr.  13,  1968: 
25.  HG11.E2,  v.  227 

Discusses  the  Impact  of  the  Vietnam  War  on  the 
United  Slates  economy.  Since  contracts  related  (o  the 
war  arc  widespread,  transition  Irom  a  "semi-war 
economy"  will  be  relatively  easy  once  the  war  ends, 


1592 

Kozovol,  M.  IRON  HEEL:  INDUSTRIAL-MILITARY 
COMPLEX,  MASTER  OF  DOLLAR  EMPIRE.  Dally 


review,  translations  Irom  the  Soviet  press,  v.  14, 

Apr.  18,  1968:  pi.  2,  [Hem)  1,  1-6. 

Slav  Rm 

Translated  from  Izvestlla,  Apr.  17,  1988. 

Slav  Rm 

The  real  aims  of  U.  S.  imperialism,  allegedly  con¬ 
cerned  with  "prosperity  for  all,"  Is  world  hegemony. 
Every  conflict  emerging  In  one  or  another  part  of  tho 
globe  Is  supported  by  the  U.  S.  alliance  of  capital  and 
the  military.  The  role  of  war  Is  to  ensure  antt-Commu- 
nlst  "order"  In  the  tense  spots  on  earth  and  to  provide 
American  corporations  with  profitable  military  orders 
by  encouraging  a  permanent  arms  race.  The  Wall 
Street  armaments  monopolies  are  the  most  expansion¬ 
ist,  but  the  initiative  is  slutting  ever  more  to  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Western,  Pacific  Coast,  and  Texas  rocketry,  elec¬ 
tronics,  and  other  military  products  concerns.  Finance 
and  Industrial  executives  are  appointed  to  the  office  of 
defense  secretary,  and  retired  generals  lake  up  posi¬ 
tions  in  corporations.  The  "creative  democracy"  Is 
turning  into  a  "militarized  society."  Tho  "war  on  pov¬ 
erty"  program  hae  been  replaced  by  the  Vietnam  War, 
which  swallows  up  about  $25  billion  a  year,  while  the 
U.  S,  Congress  has  rejected  a  proposal  to  allocate  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  million  dollars  for  annihilating  rats  in  the 
slums.  Tho  military- Industrial  complex  la  responsible 
for  the  Vietnam  failures,  U,  S.  Internal  struggles,  and 
the  curroncy  crisis.  The  monojwllzatlon  of  production 
and  Intensification  of  social  hostilities  In  capitalist 
society  call  for  revolutionary  social  changes,  which 
"the  Iron  host"  of  tho  monopolies  cannot  stop. 

1693 

U  Fond.  Chariot  D.  THE  HIDDEN  ACE  IN  THE  U.S. 
SPACE  EFFORT-  MHJTARY  PROJECTS  GROW 
DESPITE  NASA  CUTS.  Electronic  design,  v.  16, 

July  4,  1908:  16-43.  Ilius. 

TK7800.E437,  v.  10 

"Second  article  on  Governmonl-conlractor  rela- 
l  ons.”  Soo  Item  noe.  1597  and  1598  in  this  bibliogra¬ 
phy  for  ly  and  3d  arttclog. 

Examuos  Hie  outlook  for  electronics  speclaUsts 
on  (aged  the  Nation's  Bpacc  efforts.  Although  most 
Na  tonal  A  irunautlco  and  Space  Administration  officials 
pee  ilct  a  i-yeor  period  of  austerity  before  major 
exp,u!*lon  In  the  civilian  space  ellort,  the  cutbacks  will 
prtn  :ip6lly  affect  those  engaged  In  the  launch  and  pro¬ 
puls  on  areas  and  not  those  in  the  electronics  field. 
31nci  the  military  space  effort  is  expected  to  rise  in 
order  to  maintain  America's  strategic  superiority,  any 
eiigim  era  lhax  are  displaced  from  civil  space  programs 
can  tr  uiefcr  to  military  projects.  Current  trends  In 
tho  total  space  effort  could  be  altered  by  changes  in 
budget  priorities  and  defense  requirements,  but  at  this 
time  ntOBt  experts  anticipate  an  upsurge  in  funding 
within  the  next  decade. 

1594 

McCarthy,  Torrence.  WHAT  THE  VIETNAM  WAR  HA3 
COST.  New  university  thought,  v.  6,  summer  1968: 

[r]  1-18,  D639.  N484,  v.  6 

An  assessment  of  the  economic  and  political  costs  of 
die  Vietnam  War.  Direct  military  expenditures 
together  with  the  sale  of  Government  assets  and  the 
depletion  of  military  inventories  make  up  only  a  part  of 
the  economic  costs  of  the  war.  To  this  total  must  be 
added  the  cost  to  the  Nation  of  distortions  introduced 
bsio  employment  patterns  and  the  credit  structuro,  the 
diversion  of  badly  needed  resources  from  civilian  use, 
the  reduction  of  consumer  purchasing  power  through 
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inflation,  the  growth  of  the  Federal  budget  deficit,  and 
the  aggravation  of  the  balnncc-of-pay meats  problem. 

But  the  political  costs  are  more  grave  than  the  eco¬ 
nomic  ones.  The  war  has  deprived  tine  United  States  of 
its  world  position  while  at  the  .same  time  enabling  the 
Soviet  Union  to  strengthen  its  economic,  military,  and 
political  influence  everywhere. 

1595 

Mart  in -Du  me  st  e.  Pierre.  VIOLENCE  IN  AFRICA.  War 
resistance,  v.  2.  3d  quarter.  1967;  14-19, 

P&GP  RR 

African  states  are  being  forced  into  a  period  of  pain¬ 
ful  cultural  readjustment  by  the  Impact  of  t ho  Western 
technological  civilization.  Many  of  them  liave  turned 
to  the  use  of  coercion  to  speed  development,  with  the 
result  that  unjustifiable  violence  has  been  done  to 
human  rights.  Most  African  civil  services  are  corrupt 
and  inefficient --a  source  of  profits  to  elites,  misery  to 
everyone  else.  The  only  other  organized  cadre  avail¬ 
able  to  the  state,  the  Army,  has  no  real  reason  for 
existing  since  in  Africa  frontier  defense  is  seldom  nec¬ 
essary.  The  real  functions  of  the  Army  are  to  provide 
well-paid  jobs  for  the  unemployed  and  offer  an  orga¬ 
nized  alternative  to  civilian  rulers.  The  tragedy  is 
that  these  military  establishments  consume  resources 
that  otherwise  could  be  devoted  to  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  African  militarism  cannot  be  dealt  with 
directly.  The  underlying  economic  causes  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  must  be  attacked  first.  What  Africa  needs  though 
are  not  grandiose  planned  economies  but  subsistence 
and  handicraft  improvements  at  the  village  level.  What 
are  the  c fiances  for  nonviolence  in  Africa?  Though  no 
formal  organization  of  nonviolent  forces  exists  on  the 
continent,  nonviolence  has  in  some  cases  evoked  pro¬ 
found  enthusiasm  among  Africans  and  seems  to  appeal 
strongly  to  the  African  temperament. 

1596 

Mason.  John  F.  CONTRACTORS  AND  GO VERNMEN I 
CLASH  OVER  RULES.  Electronic  design,  v.  16, 

June  6.  1968:  36-44.  TK78Q0.  E437,  v.  16 

An  exchange  of  views  on  Defense  Department  pro¬ 
curement  methods  between  representatives  Of  industry 
and  Government,  Many  contractors  conipLilned  that  the 
voluminous  Government  controls  and  regulations  have 
caused  thorn  excessive  amounts  of  work  and  resulted  in 
unjust  reductions  of  profits.  Government  representa¬ 
tives  countered  by  accusing  many  companies  of  extract¬ 
ing  unreasonable  profits  through  unfair  pricing  methods 
and  unauthorized  use  of  Government  equipment.  In  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  clash,  Representative  Chet 
llolifield  has  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  14  members  drawn  from  the  private  sector  and 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  examine  procurement  procedures  and  recom¬ 
mend  improvements. 


1597 

Mason,  John  F.  ELECTRONICS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SEC¬ 
TOR.  Electronic  design,  v.  16,  July  18,  1968:35-39, 
42-50.  Ulus.  TK7800.  E*i37,  v.  16 

"Last  ol  three  articles  on  changing  Government- 
Industry -urban  relationsidps. "  See  Item  nos.  1593  and 
1590  in  this  bibliography  for  first  two  articles. 

Discusses  the  new  opportunities  that  are  expected  to 
open  up  for  electronics  engineers  now  working  on  space 
and  defense  projects.  Tomorrow’s  ‘  glamour"  engi¬ 


neers  may  be  called  upon  to  solve  "life"  problems  in 
the  fields  of  air  traffic  control,  radio  communications, 
air  and  water  pollution,  and  oceanography.  Govern¬ 
ment  spending  should  increase  in  each  of  these  areas  in 
order  to  meet  the  challenges  of  a  rapidly  expanding  pop¬ 
ulation. 

1598 

Mason.  Jolm  F.  WHAT  HAPPENS  A*T£n  THE  VIET¬ 
NAM  WAR?  INDUSTRY  SEES  A  SMOOTH  TRANSI¬ 
TION  TO  PEACE.  Electronic  design,  v.  16,  June  20, 
1868:38-45.  Ulus.  TK7800.  E437.  v.  16 

First  of  three  articles  "on  Government-industry 
relationships.’'  For  the  other  two  articles  sec  item 
rios.  1593  and  i 5DV  in  this  bibliography. 

Forecasts  the  status  of  electronic  design  engineers 
now  engaged  In  military  projects  following  the  end  of 
the  Vietnam  War,  Most  industry  experts  agree  that 
very  few  ch^yneers  wili  lose  their  jobs  since  they  are 
expected  to  become  engaged  m  replenishing  spare  parts 
for  operating  military  equipment,  extensive  research 
and  development  programs,  producing  new  electronic 
consumer  products,  and  supporting  commercial  efforts 
to  '’pull  riches  from  the  sea."  Although  the  outlook  in 
the  field  of  electronics  design  could  be  drastically 
altered  by  tne  defense  attitudes  of  the  next  President 
and  changes  in  the  international  situation,  the  Industry 
should  not  suffer  as  long  as  America  maintains  its 
foreseeable  strategic  commitments. 

1599 

My r dal,  Gunnar.  AN  ECONOMIST'S  VISION  OF  A  SANE 
WORLD.  In  Indian  Institute  of  Social  Order,  Delhi. 
Social  action,  v  18,  Mar. /Apr.  1968:129-144. 

HN681.S58.  v.  18 

Protests  against  the  irrationality  of  an  international 
system  ir.  which  the  rich  nations  get  richer  and  the  poor 
nations  get  poorer  while  scarce  resources  are  squan¬ 
dered  by  rich  and  poor  alike  for  the  construction  of 
vast  war  machines.  Myrdal  warns  that  widespread 
famine  may  be  more  of  a  threat  to  the  future  of  man¬ 
kind  titan  nuclear  violence,  but  he  is  pessimistic  about 
man's  chances  of  avoiding  either  danger.  U  a  world¬ 
wide  hunger  crisis  is  to  be  averted,  the  underdeveloped 
countries  must  press  ahead  with  birth  control  pro¬ 
grams  and  carry  out  radical  social  reforms,  but  these 
domestic  measures  can  be  successful  in  promoting 
rapid  progress  only  if  all  nations- -but  particularly  the 
rich  nations-  -cooperate  to  establish  a  more  equitable 
international  economy  and  substitute  the  rule  of  law  for 
the  arms  race. 

1800 

Nazarevskii,  Valentin  A,  [THEU.S.  ECONOMY  AND 
THE  VIETNAM  WAR]  Ekonomtka  SSliA  i  voina  vo  Vet- 
name.  Moskva,  Mezhdunarodnyc  otnosheniia,  1967. 

78  p.  HD9743.  U6N30 

Analyzes  the  detrimental  effect  of  the  Vietnam  War 
on  the  U.S.  economy  and  its  consequences  for  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens.  Nazarevskii  concludes  that  the  situation 
proves  the  shortsightedness  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
which  wants  to  impose  its  dictates  on  other  countries. 

1601 

Nelson.  Bryce.  MILITARY  FUNDS:  SENATE  WH El’S 
THE  AX  FOR  ABM,  RESEARCH,  "THINK  TANKS." 
Science,  v.  160,  May  24.  1968:  860-064. 

Q1.S35,  v.  100 
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stimulated  by  their  successful  "revolt”  in  April 
a galnat  military  spending,  military  budget  cutters  in 
the  Senate  are  mobilizing  their  forces  to  fight  for  fur¬ 
ther  reductions  In  defense  expenditures.  Defense  bud¬ 
get  requests  alii  be  scrutinized  more  closely  during 
the  forthcoming  weeks  than  ever  before  because  of  ris¬ 
ing  Senatorial  discontent  with  the  so-called  "expansion¬ 
ist”  policies  supported  by  Defense  Department  funds 
aitd  because  of  the  demands  for  overall  reductions  In 
government  spending.  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mangflold  and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  James  Wllltarn  Fulbrighl  have  criti¬ 
cized  the  Defense  Department  for  wasting  billions  in 
the  area  of  research.  During  a  committee  hearing 
Fulbrlght  questioned  John  S.  Foster,  the  director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  about  the  propriety 
of  Defense-sponsored  research  In  the  social  sclencos 
and  in  foreign  countries.  Fulbvlght  and  other  commit¬ 
tee  members  also  expressed  doubt  over  the  value  of  the 
private  "think  tanks"  subsidized  by  the  Defei.se  Depart¬ 
ment,  They  criticized  the  high  salaries  and  quality  of 
work  of  employees  of  these  research  centers  and 
accused  the  "think  tanke"  of  disrupting  U.8.  universi¬ 
ties  and  relations  with  several  foreign  countries. 
Although  there  Is  no  indication  of  a  revolution  in  the 
Senate  against  defense  spending,  "there  art  signs  of  i‘ 
small-scale  uprising,"  and  military  authorization  mea¬ 
sures  will  meet  a  good  deal  of  opposition  during  the 
remainder  of  the  session. 


1002 

PENTAGON  POKES  AT  COSTS.  Business  week,  no.  202?, 
June  8,  19 W:  44.  HC431.  IW7,  1968 

Reveals  the  1  s  Intentions  to  lower  the  price  of 
engines  for  thi  .1  aircraft  and  demand  a  WO  million 
rebate  on  engines  ulremly  delivered,  because  of  pro¬ 
duction  inefficiencies  disclosed  by  a  naval  task  force, 
Alarmed  by  a  sharp  Increase  in  the  costs  of  the  F-lll 
engines.  Secretary  of  Dolor  .to  Robort  S,  McNamara 
hsui  ordered  an  Inquiry  into  tho  operating  p-ocedures  of 
Pratt  li  Whitney  Aircraft  Division  of  United  Aircraft 
Corporation,  the  company  that  produced  the  engines. 
The  unprecedented  act  of  checking  behind  the  costs  cf 
defense  projocts  may  signify  a  new  trend  in  defense 
contracting. 


1603 

PENTAGON  PREPARES  TO  TIGHTEN  ITS  BELT.  Bui  1  • 
r«ens  vtcok,  no.  2025,  June  22,  I960:  32-3' . 

HC431.B07,  1060 

Notes  congressional  demands  for  roth’cUonS  in  the 
$so  billion  non-Vietnam  portion  of  tho  $80  billion 
defense  budget.  Many  cute  will  involve  peruo.nel  and 
operating  expenses,  but  thi  greatest  cavings  villi  come 
from  cutbacks  in  procurement  and  rcimrch  and  devel¬ 
opment  programs.  The  Sc.iUnol  ABM  system,  manned 
orbital  laboratory,  FB-ltl  long- range  flg.Aer-bomoer, 
and  faut  deployment  lcgirtlc  ships  arc  among  tho  proj’ 
eels  moat  likely  to  bo  slashed  or  stretched  out. 


161)4 

Raymond,  Jock.  GROWING  THREAT  OF  OUR  MILITARY- 
INDUSTRIAL  COMPLEX,  Harvard  business  roview, 
v.  16,  May/Juno  I860:  33-64, 

HFG001. 113,  v.  18 

In  his  farewell  address,  former  President 
Elsenhower  warred  the  Ame-tcan  public  of  tho  prate 
dangers  kj  'rent  in  the  "military- Industrial  complex. 


While  Elsenhower  acknowledged  the  need  for  a  vast 
armaments  Industry  in  the  Interest  of  national  security, 
ho  pointed  out  the  potential  ior  its  acquisition  of  unwar¬ 
ranted  power,  "whether  sought  or  unsought, "  because 
of  ttr.  tremendous  Influence  over  a  broad  segmont  of 
American  society.  Currently  10  percent  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  labor  force  Is  employed  directly  or  indirectly  with 
military  enterprises,  and  about  22,  000  prime  contrac¬ 
tors  and  100, 000  subcontractors  do  business  with  the 
Defense  Department.  Often  the  prosperity  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  community  Is  highly  dependent  upon  the  military 
base  or  defense  plant  In  its  locality.  In  a  number  of 
cases  politicians  have  supported  arms  programs  more 
for  their  "pork"  value  to  their  constituencies  than  for 
their  military  value.  Universities  and  other  nonprofit 
Institutions  receive  over  $100  million  a  year  from  the 
Pentagon.  Even  the  Federal  Government  itself  has  a 
vested  Interest  In  munitions  production,  since  Its  over¬ 
seas  arms  sales  have  brought  in  $11.1  billion  since  1062. 
The  influence  of  the  armaments  Industry  is  further 
boosted  by  tho  abundancy  of  retired  military  officers 
employed  by  defense  contractors  and  by  the  support 
given  to  the  military-industrial  complex  by  various 
pressure  groups.  Currently  the  existence  of  counter¬ 
vailing  pressures  and  a  public  awareness  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  dangers  posed  by  the  military- lrxVitrlal  complex 
militate  against  the  United  States  becoming  "a  garrison 
stato  in  which  most  of  Its  energies  are  devoted  to 
arms,"  The  vory  opennoas  of  the  dobates  between 
civilian  and  Defense  rcp-escnlatives  over  security 
issues  reduces  the  likelihood  of  military  domination  of 
public  policy.  Moreover  intraservlco  rivalries  often 
prevent  concerted  action  In  support  oi  military  objec¬ 
tives,  Additional  safety  factors  include  Government 
economic  controls,  tne  fierce  competition  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  dollar  among  defense  contractors,  and  the  con¬ 
flicting  demands  made  on  legislators  that  may  cause 
even  a  defenso-oriented  Congressman  to  vote  against  a 
military  appropriations  bill  in  order  to  trade  support 
for  another  issue. 


1005 

Rembser,  J.  I  FOR  WHAT  HAS  THE  I18AEC  SPENT  43 
BILLION  DOL1AR8,  A  20-YEAR  BALANCE]  WofUr  die 
URAEC  43  Mrd.  Dollar  ausgab;  Bilanz  aus  20  Jahren. 
Atoiw«trtse(rtft--AtonitochnUi,  v.  13,  May  1968: 
259-261.  Ulus.  TKD001.A9Y,  v,  13 

Revtuwo  tlie  main  outlays  of  the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (AEC)  since  1047.  Rembser  also  consid¬ 
ers  ABC  Investments  for  development  and  production 
uf  weapons, 


1006 

Rloflor,  Roger  F,,  and  Paul  B.  Downing.  REGIONAL 
v.FFECT  OF  DEFENCE  EFFORT  ON  EMPLOYMENT, 
In  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Monthly  labor 
rov,  w,  v.TT  July  196  C1.  1-0.  llluo. 

UD8051.A10,  v.  91 

Describes  tile  Economic  Information  Survoy  (Ed) 
which  "directly  measures  employment  to  453  major 
defense  contractor  plants  and  imputes  employment  fer 
the  unsurveyod  plants."  Elfl  gauges  tho  differential 
effect  upon  tlie  economics  of  regions  and  states, 
Employment  In  defence  todustr'"*  Is  more  variable 
than  to  Industry  as  a  whole  and  this  variability  creates 
tho  ixvod  for  fiexlbUUy  In  the  affected  labor  market, 
The  short  or  long  term  reaction  of  u  community  to 
changes  to  defence  activity  la  not  known. 
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1607 

Sergeev,  A.  U.  S.  MILITARY  BUDGET.  International 
affairs  (Moscow)  June  1988:  112-113. 

0639,1485,  1968 

Analyzes  military  allocations  In  the  U.  S.  1968-69  fis¬ 
cal  year  budget,  c-rgeev  states  that  even  a  cursory 
acquaintance  wit',  he  budget  shows  the  United  States  Is 
going  ahead  with  the  policy  of  building  up  its  military 
potential  for  total  and  local  wars  and  seems  to  he  bent 
on  stepping  up  the  arms  drive, 


1608 

Tadashl,  Kawata,  ECONOMIC  IMPLICATIONS  OF 
"  .CLEAR  ARMAMENT,  Japan  ouarterly,  >•.  15, 

Apr. /June  1908:  100-106, 

DS301.J274,  v.  15 

Any  state  that  chooses  to  develop  a  nuclear  arma¬ 
ment  program  must  bo  prepared  to  accept  a  major 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  advancement  In  the  standard 
ol  living  of  Its  population.  Despite  this,  countries  are 
undertaking  nuclear  weapons  programs.  In  addition  the 
existing  nuclear  powers  have  abandoned  "the  interna¬ 
tional  discussion  which  Is  the  necessary  preliminary  to 
nuclear  disarmament, "  These  factors,  coupled  with 
developments  In  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  power, 
are  leading  to  nuclear  proliferation  and  world  tension. 
The  ambiguous  attitude  of  the  nuclear  powers  toward 
nuclear  nonproliferation  has  created  suspicion  among 
the  nonnuclear  powers  and  caused  them  to  believe  that 
the  only  way  to  cope  with  the  clangors  of  the  atomic  age 
is  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  of  tlietr  own,  ft  la  up  to 
the  superpowers  to  lead  tho  way  toward  nuclear  sanity 
and  away  from  world  destruction. 


1609 

Weldenbauin,  Murray  l.  CONCENTRATION  AND  COM¬ 
PETITION  IN  THE  MILITARY  MARKET.  Quarterly 
isvlew  of  economics  and  business,  v,  6,  spring  1968: 
7-17.  HC10.Q33,  V.  8 

Attompts  to  measure  the  degree  of  concentration  and 
competition  in  tho  military  market  In  tho  United  States. 
Weiclcnbaum  finds  considerable  concentration  but  sug¬ 
gests  that  this  la  a  characteristic  of  American  Industry 
as  a  whole.  Competition  to  unevenly  distributed  but 
substantial  tn  largo  and  Important  ooctoro  of  tho  mar¬ 
ket.  "Contrary  to  much  of  tho  writing  on  tho  so-called 
military-industrial  complex,"  giant  firms  neither  doml- 
nato  tho  market  nor  are  dominated  by  It.  hi  fact,  tho 
greatest  oharo  of  the  military  markot  goes  to  medlum- 
slzoo  firms,  not  the  corporate  giants. 


1610 

Woldenbaum,  Murray  L.  INDICATORS  OF  MILITARY 
DEMAND,  BOR;  buslnoss  and  government  review, 
v.  0,  Mav/ June  1968: 23-30. 

I1F600I.  B2,  v.  9 

Idontlfloo  the  most  Important  military  demand  Indi¬ 
cators  needed  by  economists  to  forecast  autckly  and 
accurately  the  Impact  of  defense  progra..  an  the 
national  oconomy.  Most  of  the  raw  data  inquired  for 
this  purpoar  is  available  b  it  not  In  a  rondlly  accessible 
or  ensile  form.  V/eiaenbantn  suggests  that  tho 

Federal  wv  .n  et  publish  a  monthly  ->r  quarterly 
report  cont..i..-,ut  all  the  rolevant  statistics. 


3.  Ethical  and  Social 

1611 

Catder,  Ritchie.  CHEMICAL  AND  DIOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH:  CONSPIRACY  OF  SILENCE.  Pax  el 
llberlas,  v.  33,  Apr.  /June  1968:  20. 

JX1901.  P24,  v.  33 

Extracts  from  an  address  by  Lord  Rltchie-Calder  at 
a  conference  In  London,  Feb.  I960. 

Chemical  and  biological  weapons  are  among  the  most 
frightening  Invented  by  mankind.  However,  there  Is  a 
conspiracy  of  silence  about  them,  and  scientists  them¬ 
selves  shy  away  from  Its  Implications.  These  weapons 
are  manufacturer!  on  the  pretext  of  "defense":  to 
research  and  hulld  a  weapon  the  enemy  docs  not  have-- 
to  prevent  It  from  using  a  weapon  Britain  may  not  have. 
This  research  has  pervaded  the  universities  and  Is  cor¬ 
rupting  "pure"  science. 


1612 

Chekhontn,  3.  JUST  DEMANDS.  Daily  review,  transla¬ 
tions  from  tha  Soviet  press,  v.  14,  Juno  5,  1968:  pt.  1, 
litem]  2,  1-2,  Slav  Rm 

Translated  from  izvcstlta,  June  4,  1968, 

Slav  Rm 

The  Japanese  scientists'  discovery  that  coastal 
waters  tn  the  Sasebo  port  had  been  contaminated  by  the 
discharge  of  radioactive  waste  from  the  U.  S,  sub¬ 
marine  Swordfluh  produced  vehement  protests  from  the 
Japanese  people,  who  do  not  want  Japan  to  be  turned 
tnto  a  u.8.  military  base.  The  Japanese  Government 
Is  obviously  pursuing  a  nuclear  policy  tint  allows  U,  S. 
nuclear  warships  to  entoi  Japanese  ports  and  Is  pre¬ 
paring  the  population  to  accept  nuclear  armaments  tor 
tire  country's  defense.  The  people  fear  a  repetition  of 
Hiroshima  and  therefore  demand  the  annulment  of  the 
U.S.  -Japanese  peace  treaty  and  tho  withdrawal  of 
American  military  banes  from  Japan. 


1613 

Graham,  Thomas  F,  ANATOMY  OF  AGGRESSION; 

BASES  OF  WAIL  Akron,  Danner  Press  (1908]  171  p. 

JX1255.  G7 

ontento.  --Prelace.  --Introduction.  --Acts  of  aggres- 
•  Anlmallrends.  Basic  reaction.  Nature  of  war. 

-  e.gns  of  storms:  Western  winds.  Slno-Soviet 
schism,  South  Ylct  Nam.  -Power  proflius:  Types  ol 
men.  Politicians.  Dehumanization. --Iswios  or 
Insights:  Implications.  Disarmament.  Alternatives.— 
Price  of  peace:  Principles.  Deterrence.  Thinking,  — 
Index  of  names.  --Index  of  subjects. 

Defends  the  theory  that  violence  Is  not  an  Inherent 
characteristic  or  universal  trait.  Aggression  Is  a 
learned  response  to  frustrations  dial  evolves  from  sim¬ 
ple  roflexcs.  Radical  or  reactionary  social  movements 
provide  tho  greriest  risk  of  war  because  they  are  Influ¬ 
enced  by  true* ration,  wnlch  lends  to  make  members 
militant  and  suggestible.  Peace  can  be  achieved  and 
war  eliminated  tlcough  existential  psychology,  which 
“views  roan  as  a  creature  ol  love  and  trust  and  not  Just 
one  of  lisle  and  suspicion." 


10W 

Long,  Edward  L.  WAR  AND  CONSCIENCE  IN  AMERICA 
Philadelphia,  Westminster  Press  (1968)  130  p. 

BT13G.  2. 1,6 
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Partial  contents.  --The  changing  nature  of  war: 

Atomic  and  nuclear  weapons.  --Religious  support  for 
conscientious  participation:  The  war  ethic  of  the  cru¬ 
sade.  --Religious  opposition  to  the  participation  In  war: 
Activlstlc  pacifism.  --Morals  and  policy:  Vietnam  ao  a 
problem  In  Judgment,  Policy  disagreement  as  a  cul¬ 
tural  problem. --The  state,  the  church,  and  conscience: 
Freedom  of  conscience  as  a  legal  privilege.  Toward 
nature  and  fair  Inclusion.  -  -Notes. 

Analyses  the  problems  raised  by  war  and  the  moral 
Issues  confronting  young  men  who  face  military  ser¬ 
vice.  Long  argues  that  the  '.mage  of  communism  as  a 
great  International  threat  managed  by  military  control 
from  one  center  Is  fading  away  and  that  the  policy  of 
containment  har  become  largely  ineffective.  The 
author  concludes  that,  11  some  men  are  called  by  con¬ 
science  to  reject  the  Vietnam  War,  "they  should  stand 
well  informed  about  the  ground  upon  which  other  men  In 
other  times  have  made  similar  decisions." 


Menshikov,  Vitalii.  IN  DANGEROUS  WAKE.  Dally 
review,  translations  from  the  Soviet  press,  v.  14, 

May  22,  1968:  pt.  1,  [item]  3,  1. 

Slav  Rm 

Translated  from  Pravaa.  May  22,  1968, 

Slav  Rm 

Several,  intermediate-range  ballistic  missiles  were 
recently  launched  from  a  new  NATO  missile  range  on 
the  island  of  Crete.  The  Greek  Army  Junta  used  this 
occasion  to  assure  the  world  that  Greece  was  a  "stead¬ 
fast  member  of  NATO."  This  assurance  indicates  that 
the  Junta  is  enmeshing  Greece  more  and  more  In  the 
United  Stales  and  West  Germany's  hazardous  design  In 
the  Mediterranean,  Rut  the  roar  of  the  NATO  missiles 
fired  by  the  Bundeewehr  at  the  Namfl  range  cannot 
silence  tho  Greek  people’s  vehement  protests  against, 
the  Junta' s  militaristic  policies. 


Walsh,  John.  CBW:  BRITISH  PROTESTS  GROW  ABOUT 
PORTON  CENTER,  Science,  v,  160,  Juno  21,  1908: 
1318-1322.  Q1.S35,  v.  160 

In  rosponse  to  criticism  of  its  chemical  and  biologi¬ 
cal  warfare  (CBW)  policies  tho  British  Government 
announced  it  would  open  its  chemical  research  estab¬ 
lishment  at  Porton  Down  to  the  public  for  ono  day  and 
would  seek  new  international  CBW  control  measures 
through  tho  18-Nation  Disarmament  Committee.  Stu¬ 
dents  at  Birmingham  and  EaBex  Universities  recently 
harassed  a  Porton  representative  visiting  their  Institu¬ 
tions  and  demanded  more  Information  on  tho  activities 
of  the  military  research  center.  IXirlng  tho  Bamo  week 
a  number  of  prominent  scientists  requested  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  transfer  the  microbiological  establishment  at 
Porton  from  the  Ministry  of  Defense  to  the  Ministry  ol 
Health  and  declassify  its  work.  The  formation  of  an 
Antl-Chomlcal  and  Biological  Warfare  Group  v/ao 
announced  in  May,  and  It  Joined  other  peace  groups  In 
protesting  Government  Involvement  In  CBW,  The  drive 
to  transfer  Porton  out  of  tho  Ministry  of  Dofonso  was 
alee  Joined  by  Labor  Party  representatives  ir  Parlia¬ 
ment  under  tho  leadership  of  Tam  Dalyell.  Although 
the  Govornirwit  argues  It  is  following  a  strictly  defen¬ 
sive  CBW  policy  and  claims  It  is  not  engaged  In  devel¬ 
oping  or  manufacturing  offensive  CBW  woapons,  Por- 
ton's  critics  point  out  that  the  difference  betwoon  Iden¬ 
tifying  CBW  agents  that  might  bo  usod  by  potential  cne- 
mlos  jukS  producing  such,  agents  for  offensive  purposes 


is  not  that  great.  In  addition  to  prompting  responses 
from  the  Government,  tho  public  protests  about  Poi¬ 
tou'  g  work  have  intensified  tho  debate  within  the  scien¬ 
tific  community  over  the  integrity  of  engaging  in  scien¬ 
tific  work  with  destructive  potential. 

4.  Other 

1617 

Braun,  Joachim,  Frelhorr  von.  [GERMANY’S  EASTERN 
POLICY;  CONTRIBUTION  BY  A  CHRISTIAN  CITIZEN: 

A  LECTURE)  Zu  Deutschland's  Oatpolltlk;  Beltrag 
e  Lues  ehrlstlichen  Staatsbllrgers;  ein  Vortrag, 
[Gottingen]  GiJttlngor  Arbeltskrels  [1907]  21  p,  (Dor 
Gottinger  Arbeitakreis,  VerHffentlichung  Nr.  368) 
DD259. 4.  B885 

Bibliographical  footnotes, 

Contents,  --C'vlc  thinking.  — The  international  situa¬ 
tion.  --Christ  In  his  state. 

Warns  against  the  naivete  of  some  Christian  peace 
movements  In  West  Germany --c.  g. ,  those  participating 
In  Christian -Marxist  peace  confercncos--that  unwit¬ 
tingly  support  the  Soviet  policy  of  perpetuating  the 
European  status  quo  and  the  division  of  Germany. 

1G18 

Clemeno,  Walter  C.  THE  CHANGING  WARSAW  PACT. 
East  Europe,  v.  17,  June  1968:  7-12. 

DRI.N363,  v.  17 

Since  1961  tlie  Soviet  Unton  has  been  trybig  to 
strengthen  the  East  European  alliance  by  reinforcing 
military  and  pc  lllcal  tics  within  the  Warsaw  Pact.  It 
Iks  sought  to  modernize  the  allies'  military  forces, 
encouraged  Joint  maneuvers,  ar.d  tried  to  tighten  the 
machinery  for  consultation  and  Integration,  but  atomic 
warheads  seem  to  be  still  under  Soviet  control.  Fall¬ 
ing  to  achieve  further  coordination,  Russia  has  aban¬ 
doned  a  plan  to  Integrate  atomic -armed  units  undor 
Soviet  officers.  This  action  may  have  been  partly 
Influenced  also  by  the  Genova  negotiations  on  the  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty.  Today  Soviet  military  power  etlU 
predominates  In  the  Warsaw  Pact.  But  the  alliance 
members'  subservience  to  Moscow  may  be  waning  as  a 
result  of  their  growing  economic  prosperity.  Moscow 
Itself  seems  to  be  doubtful  about  the  Etc!  European 
armies'  reliability  and  effectiveness,  Probably  for 
this  reason  the  security  of  Eastern  Europe  continues  to 
be  guaranteed  by  Soviet  nuclear  power,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia'  s  Independent  stance  since  the  beginning  of  1968 
may  load  to  Its  ovcntual  disengagement  from  tho  pact's 
first  strategic  echelon  and  later  "generate  prossuro 
for  supranational  military  and  political  strategies  on  a 
selective  basis  by  other  WTO  powers."  During  the 
last  decade  Russia  has  usod  the  pact  to  control  polycon- 
trlc  tendencies  and  tried  without  success  to  secure  the 
political  fealty  of  the  area  by  eupranattonal  economic 
planning.  Recently  It  has  agreed  to  collective  doclslon6 
in  marginal  Issues,  If  this  trend  continues  tho  Warsaw 
Pact  may  contribute  to  po'yeentrte  political  tendencies 
within  lira  bloc,  depending  on  the  extent  to  which  mom- 
bors  may  give  ov  wlthold  their  consent  on  key  Issues. 


1619 

COMMAND  6  CONTROL  AFDC.  Data,  v.  13,  May  1968: 
21-23,  P&GP  RR 

Interview  with  John  B,  Beetle,  Commander,  Elec¬ 
tronic  Systems  Division  (E8D),  Air  Force  Systems 
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Command,  dealing  with  ESC*  s  reorganization,  Its 
Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  significant  future 
programs.  Beetle  notes  that  ESC* a  reorganization  will 
permit  the  division  to  put  the  resources  where  the 
work  le,  free  some  of  Its  manpower  from  lower  prior¬ 
ity  tasks,  and  further  help  realize  the  goal  of  ESI):  to 
produce  command,  control,  and  communications  sys¬ 
tems  for  the  Air  Force  throughout  the  world.  He  adds 
that,  In  Southeast  Asia,  ESD  has  over  six  operational 
communications  systems,  Including  an  underwater 
cable  communications  system  around  the  Indochina 
Peninsula,  another  ocean  cable  between  Vietnam  and 
the  Philippines,  and  200  miles  of  tropospheric  scatter 
communications  giving  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam 
telephone  networks  comparable  to  that  of  the  United 
States. 

1620 

DETENTE:  PROSPECTS  AND  PORTENTS  [editorial] 
Christian  century,  v.  85,  July  24,  1968  :  935-936. 

BR1.C45,  v.  85 

It  is  senseless  to  allocate  needed  and  limited  Govern¬ 
ment  funds  for  the  construction  of  an  ABM  system  that 
"is  merely  a  technological  daydream"  with  no  guaran¬ 
tee  of  to*aI  effectiveness  In  the  event  of  a  thermonu¬ 
clear  war.  Although  the  Russians,  finally  realizing 
the  Illusion  of  ABM  protection,  have  now  agreed  to 
accept  the  U.  S.  off'  "I  tatk6  aimed  at  mutually  aban¬ 
doning  the  ABM,  Cl  ss  still  may  not  completely 
halt  the  Insane  spemu.  g  for  the  proposed  system. 
Congress  did  conclude  that  $40  billion— the  coat  for 
the  complete  system— would  be  too  much  for  what  might 
prove  to  be  a  white  elephant,  but  U  Is  considering  the 
possibility  of  a  $5.5-bllllon  appropriation  for  a  smaller 
system.  In  the  end  tho  United  States  will  probably 
spend  the  $5.  5  billion,  wrangle  with  the  Russiann  for 
several  years,  and  then  agree  to  scrap  the  entire  Idea, 
claiming  that  the  cause  of  world  peace  has  been 
advanced— world  peace  being  merely  a  euphemism  for 
national  security.  While  a  dftente  might  not  ensue  this 
year,  Us  arrival  seums  Inevitable.  But  of  what  value 
will  the  detente  be  to  tho  underdeveloped  countries 
where  the  real  Issues  of  peace  and  war  are  unresolved? 
Probably  none,  unless  America  and  Russia  agree  to  a 
"massive,  open-handed  sharing  of  the  wealth  liberated 
by  the  limitation  of  their  arms."  However,  this  would 
endanger  the  dtKente. 


1621 

Ehcroov,  Alekaandr.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  EUROPEAN 
SECURITY.  Soviet  woman,  no.  0,  1968:  24-25. 

HQ1661.S80,  1088 

Slnco  NATO  appeared  In  Europe  the  arms  drive  has 
been  mounting,  and  NATO’s  military  camps  and  equip¬ 
ment  now  cover  Western  Europe,  Germany  haB  built 
its  own  formidable  m.lltary  force,  which  has  become 
NATO’s  m  it  powerful  striking  power,  and  is  now  try¬ 
ing  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons.  Thio  resurgence  of 
militarism  and  revanchism  uhrms  Europeans,  The 
military  spending  of  NATO  member  states  has  reached 
moms#. roue  proportions,  txdstcred  by  the  myth  of  the 
’dovlet  threat,"  Invented  by  NATO  loaders.  But  In 
tie  light  of  (he  Soviet  Union’s  peaceful  policy,  NATO 
seerns  up: teas,  and  American  politicians  have  begun  to 
demand  n  withdraw  A  nw  In  i  forces  from  Europe. 
Tills  ncj  policy  affects  West  Germany,  which  has  been 
asked  to  recognize  the  existing  European  boundaries, 
renounce  nuclear  weapons,  and  normalize  Us  relations 
with  East  Germany.  Although  the  politicians  are  doing 
llicir  utmost  to  preserve  the  old  NATO  dogmas,  the 


people  of  Western  Europe  favor  Soviet  proposals  for  a 
conference  of  all  European  states  to  discuss  an  effec¬ 
tive  system  of  European  security. 

1622 

Hammon,  Stratton,  and  Neal  Hammon.  REMARKS  ON 
THE  PAPER  "A  SURVEY  OF  COMPLAINTS  OF 
SEISMIC  RELATED  DAMAGE  TO  SURFACE  STRUC¬ 
TURES  FOLLOWING  THE  SALMON  UNDERGROUND 
NUCLEAR  DETONATION",  BY  DEAN  V.  POWER. 

In  Seismolcgical  Society  of  America.  Bulletin,  v.  58, 
June  1968:  1168-1172. 

QE53I.  S3,  v.  58 

"References":  p.  1172. 

Reviews  the  literature  relating  to  the  social  and  sci¬ 
entific  problem  of  damage  resulting  from  underground 
blasting  and  cites  some  of  the  crUeria  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  structural  damage.  The  authors  conclude  that 
the  level  of  claim  response  for  blast-related  damage 
will  be  higher  in  low  to  middle  income  neighborhoods, 
where  small  houses  are  occupied  and  self-owned,  and 
that  owners  of  larger  dwellings  seldom  submit  claims 
for  vibration  damage. 

1623 

Jefferson,  Louis.  FLEXIBLE  RESPONSE-AN  UNCER¬ 
TAIN  TRUMPET.  In  American  Security  Council. 
Washington  report,  May  27,  1968:  1-4. 

P&GP  RR 

Had  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Ihilles  been 
around  today,  the  Vietnam  War,  the  Berlin  Wall,  and 
the  Pueblo  crisis  would  never  have  happened.  Dulles 
would  have  moved  swiftly  againrt  any  Communist 
aggression.  Under  the  Kennedy  administration  the 
doctrine  ol  flexible  response  evolved  and  now  furnishes 
a  screen  for  no  response.  The  rejection  of  massive 
retaliation  "signaled  to  the  Communists  a  willingness 
to  meet  them  on  a  favorite  battleground"-- Vietnam 
The  United  Slates  must  stand  firm  against  communism, 
as  Dulles  did,  and  resolve  to  stand  up  to  the  Commu¬ 
nists  in  the  Paris  peace  talks.  If  It  docs  nnt,  "the 
final  nail  will  have  been  driven  Into  the  coffin  of 
American  credibility. " 

1624 

Kyas,  Roger  M.  NEW  FOCUS  ON  DEFENSE.  Ordnance, 
v.  53,  July/Aug.  1968:  43-45. 

U  FI,  067,  v.  53 

Calls  for  Improved  weapons  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  In  pv."cetlme.  Kyes  notes  that  too  often  the 
United  States  has  entered  a  new  war  committed  to  the 
strategy  and  weapons  of  the  last  one.  To  counter  the 
debilitating  effects  of  peacetime  complacency,  the 
United  States  must  build  two  separate  and  highly 
specialized  defense  systems,  to  counteract  a  nuclear 
attack  and  a  limited  war.  On  the  other  hand  America 
must  also  "pursue  the  elucidation  ol  tl*»  fundamental 
causes  of  war”  to  decrease  the  possibility  of  conflict. 
Kyes  finds  a  key  to  tile  problem  of  war  In  Robert 
Ardroy's  concept  of  the  "territorial  Unperatlve.” 

1625 

Lapp,  Ralph  E,  CHINA'S  MUSHROOM  CLOUD  CASTS  A 
LONG  SHADOW.  New  York  times  magazine,  July  14, 
1968  :  6-7  ,  36,  40-41,  48  ,  50. 

AP2.N6575,  1908 

With  surprising  rapidity  China  has  transformed  Itself 
Into  a  nuclear  power.  Already  It  Is  capablo  of  black- 
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malllrg  neighboring  nations  and  soon  will  pose  a  direct 
threat  to  the  United  States.  The  Chinese  took  the  diffi¬ 
cult  U-235  route  to  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons 
tut  were  careful  to  keep  their  ambitions  within  the  lim 
its  set  by  their  small  Industrial  base.  Quito  obviously 
their  goal  Is  to  prodice  nuclear  weapons  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  rather  than  thousands.  China's  current  need  Is 
to  develop  an  effective  delivery  system  as  quickly  as 
possible,  but  1CBM  design  and  manufacture  raise  no 
serious  technological  or  scientific  problems.  The  U.  S. 
decision  to  deploy  the  Sentinel  system  Is  said  to  be  a 
direct  and  necessary  response  to  Chinese  nuclear 
power.  Jt  Is  doubtful,  however,  that  the  system  can  be 
made  effective  even  against  an  unsophisticated  Chinese 
strike.  The  truth  is  that  the  decision  to  deploy  an  ABM 
rested  on  domestic  political  considerations.  What 
effect  will  this  decision  have  on  U.  S.  relations  with  the 
Billet  Union?  Russia's  agreement  to  a  nonproliferation 
t<  saty  and  willingness  to  discuss  further  arms  control 
and  disarmament  measures  demonstrate  its  desire  to 
move  toward  a  detente  with  the  West.  The  Sentinel 
may  undermine  this  opportunity  for  relaxing  tensions 
and  lead  to  a  new  arms  race.  The  Pentagon  argues  that 
the  .Sentinel  is  required  because  the  Chinese  are  more 
likely  than  the  Russians  to  act  Irrationally;  but  if  the 
United  States  assumes  that  the  Chbiesc  are  rational 
when  H  formulates  Vietnam  policy,  then  why  nc*  in  this 
more  general  case?  One  clear  consequence  of  Chinese 
nuclear  power  Is  that  more  than  ever  before  "the  land¬ 
marks  of  military  power  are  shrouded  In  ambiguity" 
and  "more  dollars  no  longer  automatically  buy 
Increased  security.” 
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McCarthy,  Eugene  J.  THE  MILITARISATION  OF 
AMERICA.  Progressive,  v.  32,  Aug.  1958;  29. 

APS.  J-8655,  V.  32 

The  danger  that  "militarism"  In  America  might 
become  Institutionalized  and  no  longer  accountable  to 
the  public  will  must  be  halted  Recommendations  for 
meeting  the  threat  Include:  making  all  feasible  cuts  In 
the  defense  budget,  seeing  that  Congress  takes  more 
seriously  ttc  obligations  to  review  and  control  military 
spending  and  military  missions,  envisioning  programs 
that  would  convert  Industrial  efforts  previously  directed 
to  military  purposes  into  creative  peacetime  activity, 
scrutinizing  and  seeking  to  Umit  the  use  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  for  military  research  and  development,  limiting 
the  activities  of  American  arms  salesmen,  and  ensur¬ 
ing  that  the  military  remain  out  o i  foreign  aid  and  civic 
action  programs  hi  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
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Nelson,  Bryce.  RESEARCH  PROBE:  RICKOVER 
BROADSIDES  "VU  LIT  ARY- SCIENTIFIC  COMPLEX," 
Science,  v.  161,  Aug.  2,  I960:  446-458. 

Q1.S35,  V.  181 

Congressional  skepticism  regarding  defense- 
sponsored  research  was  recently  reinforced  by  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rlctover  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Rlckover  not 
only  questioned  the  value  ot  military  research  but  also 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  creating  a  vast  mllltary- 
sclcntlftc  complex  that  would  control  and  profit  from 
the  Nation's  military  research.  Moreover  he  claimed 
that  research  subsidized  by  the  Defense  Department 
contributed  to  campus  unrcii  and  drew  professors  away 
from  their  teaching  responsibilities.  In  view  of  con¬ 
gressional  sympathy  toward  Rlckover's  accusations, 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  decide  to  drop  some  of 


Its  research  projects,  particularly  In  the  social  sci¬ 
ence  field.  Although  before  Rlckover's  testimony  the 
Defense  Department's  Director  of  Research  and  Engi¬ 
neering,  John  i>.  Foster,  staunchly  defended  the  Penta¬ 
gon's  research  programs,  research  that  was  once  con¬ 
sidered  useful  may  "seem  less  essential  when  It  serves 
as  fuel  for  congressional]  derision." 
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THE  PENTAGON  FIGHTS  FOR  ITS  R&D  FUNDS.  Busi¬ 
ness  week,  no.  2023,  June  8,  1968  :  60,  68. 

HC431.B87,  1968 

The  Director  of  Research  Si  Engineering  for  the 
Defense  Department,  John  S.  Foster,  recently  pleaded 
with  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  not  to 
slash  the  91.  38  billion  F Y  1969  budget  request  for  mUl- 
tary  research  and  development.  He  warned  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  any  reductions  would  seriously  jeopardize 
the  Nation's  long-term  security  position.  Although  the 
Pentagon  has  sufficient  funds  for  quick-result  research 
projects,  it  has  had  to  forgo  many  promising  basic 
research  programs  because  of  lack  of  money.  The 
Defense  Department  finds  It  particularly  difficult  to  get 
congressional  support  for  its  social  science  projects 
aimed  at  aiding  defense  policymakers  in  understanding 
the  cultural  effects  of  their  decisions.  In  Its  crusade 
to  cut  military  research  funds  as  a  whole,  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  focused  a  good  deal 
of  ridicule  on  the  Pentagon's  involvement  in  such  proj¬ 
ects  as  the  study  of  witchcraft  in  the  Congo  and  a  com¬ 
parison  of  normative  behavior  between  Japanese  and 
American  youth. 
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[PROCUREMENT;  TOPICAL  PROBLEMS  OF  ARMA¬ 
MENTS  POLICY]  Beschalfung;  aktuelle  Probleme  der 
RUstungspolltlk.  Wehr  und  Wlrtschaft,  v.  12,  Apr.  20, 
1968:  146-148.  U3.W38,  v.  12 

Includes  an  English  translation  of  parts  of  the  speech. 

Excerpts  from  a  speech  by  Gerhard  Schrader,  the 
German  Federal  Republic's  Defense  Minister,  to  a 
group  of  Industrialists  on  defense  policy  in  a  modem 
industrial  society.  Schrader  stresses  the  Importance 
of  defense  research  and  development  for  the  nation's 
Industrial  technology  and  outlines  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment's  long-range  fiscal  plans  In  that  area. 
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Russo,  Giovanni.  SERVAN-SCHREIBER'S  LAGGING 
EUROPE— WHO’S  TO  BLAME?  Atlas,  v.  16,  Aug. 

1968  :  22-26.  AP1.A83,  v.  16 

Translated  from  Corrtere  della  sera.  Milan, 

Newsp 

Advances  In  Industry  and  technology  depend  signifi¬ 
cantly  on  the  coordination  of  military  expenditures  and 
policies.  Failure  to  coordinate  defense  policies  has 
caused  Europe  to  lag  behind  the  United  States  in  such 
important  areas  as  space  exploration,  eomputor  devel¬ 
opment,  atomic  research,  and  aeronautics.  Pierre 
Gallois,  consultant  for  Dassault  and  adviser  to 
De  Gaulle,  contends  that  military  technology  cannot  be 
adyanccd  unless  the  Europeans  give  up  their  separate 
programs  for  a  "common  military  production  based  on 
the  leading  Industries.”  While  many  French  techno¬ 
crats  encouraged  European  cooperation,  France  has 
pursued  a  "two-track"  course- -  collaboration,  but  only 
for  the  advantage  of  France.  The  Italians,  Germans, 
and  even  the  English,  must  expose  theso  inconsisten¬ 
cies  tn  Dc  GauUe's  policies  to  pave  the  way  for  "genu¬ 
ine  collaboration." 
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S.D.C.  SYMPOSIUM:  ORGANIZATION  AND  OPERA¬ 
TIONS  ANALYSIS.  Ini_  Canada.  Eingi gency  Measures 
Organization.  EMC  national  digest,  v\  8,  Apr. /May 

ISesTT^  W.  PiGP  rr 

Reprint  of  the  proceedings  of  a  section  of  a  meeting 
of  the  System  Development  Corporation  of  Santa  Mon¬ 
ica,  Calif.  Contributors  Include  Allen  H.  Barton, 
Walmer  R,  Strope,  Joseph  Romm,  Ralph  Burns,  C.  R. 
Patterson,  and  Robert  L,  Price. 

Social  science  has  failed  to  provide  a  usable  model 
for  the  role  of  organizations  or  social  systems  during 
times  of  disaster.  Widespread  disasters  that  affect 
whole  communities  overload  local  lacilltles  and  require 
specialized  skill  and  equipment  and  effective  organiza¬ 
tional  methods.  Mass  volunteer  help  In  such  situations 
is  hindered  by  lack  of  motivation,  incompetence,  and 
ill-defined  allocation  of  aid.  A  major  organizational 
problem  Is  "finding  how  to  use  our  tradition  of  local 
autonomy  and  local  public  participation  in  a  world 
which  demands  more  professionalism  and  more  coor¬ 
dinated  planning  over  large  areas.  "  Civil  defense 
preparations  must  reflect  the  ascendancy  of  local 
responsibility.  The  basic  function  of  civil  defense 
organizations  are  planning  and  organizing  activities  and 
providing  skills  and  capabilities  not  present  in  existing 
government  organizations.  If  communities  know  how  lo 
operate  under  emergency  conditions,  and  emergency 
functions  and  priorities  are  properly  Integrated  at  all 
levels  of  government,  then  loss  of  life  and  property  can 
be  limited, 
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Stone,  Jeremy  J,  THE  CASE  AGAINST  MISSILE 

DEFENCES.  London,  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies, 
1968.  15  p.  (Adelphi  papers,  no.  47) 

P&GP  RR 

Even  though  the  decision  to  deploy  a  light  missile 
defense  system  will  be  difficult  to  reverse,  U.  S. 
policymakers  would  be  wise  to  terminate  the  project. 
The  low  probability  of  nuclear  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  warrant  taxing  the 
economy  by  continuing  to  buUd  missile  defenses. 
Moreover,  because  ABM  systems  have  a  tendency  to 
obsolescence,  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  system 
would  be  a  continuing  and  probably  unsuccessful 
struggle.  Because  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  would  attempt  to  neutralize  each  other' s 
defenses,  the  adoption  of  the  ABM  Would  seriously 
exacerbate  the  arms  race.  Once  the  deployment  con- 
test  between  missiles  and  antlmlssUes  begins  accel¬ 
erating,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  stop.  Although 
China  has  become  the  main  rationale  for  deployment  of 
the  Sentinel  system,  almost  all  China  experts  deny 
China  would  risk  attacking  the  United  States.  Further* 
more  there  are  no  guarantees  that  an  anti-Chinese 
missile  defense  system  would  diaet  advances  in  the 
Chinese  missile  force  or  that  it  could  be  dissociated 
ft  om  a  larger  Soviet -oriented  force.  From  tlw  Soviet 
point  of  view  the  American  ABM  may  look  like  a  threat 
of  preemptive  war,  and  the  prospects  of  a  new  round  of 
the  Soviet  ■American  arms  race  may  encourage  a 
number  of  countries  to  begin  developing  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.  Because  of  its  many  drawbacks  even  ABM  pro¬ 
ponents  cannot  have  very  high  expectations  for  Us 
success.  Nevertheless  In  the  absence  of  Sovlet- 
American  disarmament  talks,  the  Government  will 
probably  feel  compelled  to  press  on  with  missile 
defenses  since  U  has  not  yet  learned  "to  distinguish 
between  a  legitimate  Interest  in  insurance  and  ar. 
obsessive,  neurotic  concern  for  an  unachievable  nuclear 
security/' 
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WAR  ON  CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  WEAPONS  [edi¬ 
torial]  Nature  (London)  v.  218,  June  8,  1860  :  0  05-  906. 

Ql.  N2,  v.  218 

In  the  United  States  a  considerable  outcry  has  been 
raised  against  Government  research  programs  in  chem¬ 
ical  and  biological  warfare.  In  Britain  protest  lias  been 
limited  to  sporadic  lobbying.  Significantly,  the 
research  objectives  of  the  two  countries  are  different. 

U.  S.  research  aims  at  laying  the  groundwork  (or  a 
chemical  and  biological  arsenal,  while  the  British  pro¬ 
gram  is  limited  to  the  search  for  attack  countermea¬ 
sures.  Although  revulsion  against  the  development  of 
these  weapons  is  natural,  it  is  asking  a  great  deal  to 
demand  that  a  superpower  give  them  up  unilaterally. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  open  discussions  on 
the  possibility  oi  mutually  abolishing  these  weapons. 

The  problems  here  are  obvious  but  not  insurmountable. 
In  Britain  some  critics  argue  that  even  defense-ori¬ 
ented  research  ought  to  be  abandoned,  but  this  is  not  to 
be  expected  of  a  prudent  government  faced  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  tliat  these  weapons- -however  heinous- -will  be 
used.  Others  are  demanding  that  research  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  its  results  made 
public,  but  this  demand  too  is  impracticable- -even  dan¬ 
gerous-- because  the  information  useful  in  research  on 
countermeasures  is  equally  useful  in  weapons  develop¬ 
ment.  The  best  course  is  for  the  Government  to  under¬ 
take  to  promote  a  better  understanding  of  its  work 
through  a  frank  and  informed  public  debate  of  the 
issues.  In  addition  Britain  should  terminate  its  current 
practice  of  exchanging  information  on  these  matters 
with  the  United  States.  This  exchange  certainly  bene¬ 
fits  U.  S.  weapons  research  and  for  that  reason  would 
seem  to  be  incompatible  with  present  British  policy. 
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WEAPONS  YIELD  A  PEACEFUL  FALLOUT.  Business 
week,  no.  2012,  Mar.  23,  1968:  86-89. 

HC431.  B87,  1968 

Although  the  primary  job  of  the  Sandla  research  cen¬ 
ter  in  New  Mexico  is  related  to  the  Nation’s  nuclear 
arsenal,  it  disseminates  a  good  deal  of  technical  Infor¬ 
mation  to  the  civilian  Industrial  sector.  In  the  process 
of  designing  and  monitoring  the  production  of  the  nonnu¬ 
clear  components  of  nuclear  weapons  Sandia  is  pres¬ 
sured  jy  "the  endless  technological  one -upmanship  of 
the  cold  war"  Into  constantly  seeking  new  and  improved 
tecliniquee.  Many  of  the  discoveries,  such  as  the  Rola- 
mite  engineering  principle  and  new  computer  compo¬ 
nents,  liave  broad  commercial  applications  and  are 
made  available  to  the  public  through  a  number  of  chan¬ 
nels  including  Sandia' s  Office  of  Industrial  Coopera¬ 
tion,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Division  of 
Technical  Information  Extension,  the  Commerce 
Department's  Clearinghouse  for  Federal  Scientific  & 
Technical  Information,  professional  and  trade  journals, 
and  technology  utilization  conferences. 
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Wigner,  Eugene  P. ,  comp.  WHO  SPEAKS  FOR  CIVIL 
DEFENSE?  New  York,  Scribner  [1968]  125  p.  Ulus. 
UA926.W45 

Contents, --Introduction,  by  Walter  Cronklte. -- 
Nuclear  war  and  civil  defense,  by  Eugene  P.  Wigner.  — 
Brief  history  oi  American  civU  defense,  by  Neal 
FitzSlmons.  —Government  and  civil  defense,  by 
Steuart  L.  Pittman.  --Civil  defense  abroad,  by  Walter 
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H.  Murphey  and  Bjorn  Hinge.  —Civil  defense  and 
notional  defense,  by  Herbert  Roback.  —Afterword,  by 
Steuart  L.  Ptttman. --Appendix:  letter  to  the 
President— Selected  bibliography.  —Index. 

Collection  ol  essays  on  various  nontechnical  aspects 
of  civil  defense  from  a  study  sponsored  by  the  Ctotl 


Defense  Forum.  By  calling  attention  to  the  require¬ 
ments  for  protecting  the  public  against  the  horrors  ol 
a  nuclear  attack,  the  authors  hope  to  inspire  more  con¬ 
structive  efforts  In  this  field  by  citizens  and  Govern¬ 
ment  officials.  They  emphasize  the  commonaeime 
aspects  of  civil  defense  and  decry  the  reluctance  of 
U.  S.  policymakers  to  Inveet  In  a  civil  defense  system. 


Ilf.  INSTITUTIONS  AND  MEANS  FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  PEACE 


A.  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 
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Erdmann,  Ulrich.  (UNRECOGNIZED  STATES  AND  GOV¬ 
ERNMENTS.  FORMS  AND  LIMITS  OF  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  RELATIONS]  Nichtanerkannte  Staaten  und 
Regierungen.  Formen  und  Grenzen  lnternatlonaler 
Beziehungen.  GDttlngen  (Universltat,  Inetitut  fdr  V01- 
kerrechx)  1966.  217  p.  (Reihe  Allgeracines  Vblker- 
rccht,  Bd.  12)  JX4044.  E7 

Bibliography:  p.  VII-XXV. 

Partial  contents. --pt.  1,  International  relations  with 
nonrccognized  states  and  governments  as  a  factual  situ¬ 
ation.  --pt.  2.  The  legal  situation  of  nonrecognized 
states  and  nonrecognized  governments.  -  -Special  prob¬ 
lems  of  recognition,  --pt.  3,  Particular  legal  rela¬ 
tions:  Bilateral  treaties.  Multilateral  treaties.  Spe¬ 
cial  problems  created  by  division  of  Germany.  The 
practice  of  participation  of  the  nonrecognized  in  inter¬ 
national  organizations.  Diplomatic  representations. 
Principal  absence  of  diplomatic  relations.  The  ways 
irregular  diplomatic  relations  manifest  themselves. 

Emphasizes  that  relations  with  nonrecognized  states 
and  governments  are  a  subject  of  Internationa!  law  and 
not  a  "legal  vacuum." 
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Falk,  Richard  A. ,  comp.  THE  VIETNAM  WAR  AND 
INTERNATIONACTAW.  Princeton,  N.J. ,  Princeton 
University  Press,  1968.  633  p. 

JX1673.  F3 

Sponsored  by  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law. 

Bibliographical  footnotes. 

Partial  contents.  — pt.  1.  A  framework  for  legal 
Inquiry:  "Civil  War"  in  The  Law  of  Nations  or  the 
Principles  of  Natural  Law,  by  Emmerich  de  Vattei. 
text  of  17S8,  vol.  ID,  pp.  336-40.  "A  Few  Words  on 
Non-Intervention,"  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  Fraser's 
Magazine,  December  1859.  The  U.  S.  and  Wars  of 
National  Liberation,  by  Quentin  L.  Quade,  Now  York. 
(Council  on  Religion  In  International  Affairs.  "Interven¬ 
tion,  Civil  War  and  the  Role  of  International  Law, "  by 
Wolfgang  Friedmann,  1965  Proc.  AS1L  67-75.  -  -pt,  2. 
Legal  perspectives.  "An  Approach  to  Issues  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law  Raised  by  United  States  Actions  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  "  by  Eliot  D.  Hawkins.  "Vlet-Nam  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Law  of  Self-Defense,"  by  Leonard  Meeker, 

46  Dep’t.  State  Dull  54  (1967).  — pt.  3.  World  order 
perspectives,  "The  Control  of  Force  in  International 
Relations,"  by  Dean  Rusk,  1965  Proc.  A8IL  25. 
"Intervention  in  Civil  Wars:  A  Modest  Proposal, "  by 
Tom  J.  Farer,  67  Colum.  Law  Rev.  260-79  (1967).  -  - 
pt.  4.  Documentary  appendices. 

Collection  of  writings,  classic  and  contemporary,  on 
admissibility  and  inadmissibility  under  Internationa! 
law  of  foreign  Intervention  In  civil  wars. 


1938 

Gralla,  Erhardt.  [THE  PROBLEM  OF  ILLEGALITY  OF 
TREATY  CONTENTS  UNDER  INTERNATIONAL  LAW] 
Das  Problem  der  inhaltllchen  vaikerrechtswidrlgkeit 
lnternatlonaler  Vertrage.  [MUnchCn,  Foto-Druck 
Frank]  1966.  xvil,  118  p. 

JX4167.  G7 

Bibliography:  p.  v-xv. 

Partial  contents. --Legal  nature  and  basis  of  the 
validity  of  the  law  of  nations.  —The  system  of  interna¬ 
tional  legal  order.  --Unity  of  international  legal  order. 

Inquiry  into  criteria  for  legality  of  treaty  contents. 
Gralla  investigates  methods  of  solving  the  problem  of 
legality,  including  the  casuistic  method  that  has  lately 
become  popular. 
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Linowitz,  Sol  M.  OUR  CHANGING  SOCIETY:  THE  LAW¬ 
YER'S  CHALLENGE.  American  Bar  Association  jour¬ 
nal,  V.  54,  May  I960:  445-450. 

LL 

Considers  the  legal  profession  best  suited  to  evaluate 
the  areas  where  society  needs  to  change  and  the  ways 
the  changes  could  be  effected.  Because  they  are 
uniquely  experienced  in  negotiations,  lawyers  could 
play  a  leading  role  "In  securing  world  peace  and  foster¬ 
ing  International  co-operation. "  Since  law  differen¬ 
tiates  between  liberty  and  license  and  represents  the 
basis  on  which  society  is  built,  lawyers  should  strive  to 
make  justice  the  guiding  principle  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  leader¬ 
ship,  and  lawyers  could  contribute  by  forming  a  national 
advisory  council  on  law  and  progress  to  propose  long¬ 
term  measures  to  form  or  improve  existing  legal  and 
social  systems  and  provide  the  public  with  a  better 
understanding  of  problems  and  their  solutions  under 
law. 
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Rusk,  Dean.  CONSOLIDATING  THE  RULE  OF  LAW  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS.  In  U.  S.  Dept,  of  State. 
Department  of  State  bulletin,  v.  58,  May  27  I960: 
669-673.  JX232.A33,  v.  58 

Address  "made  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  Athens, 
Ga. ,  or.  Law  Day,  May  4,"  1968. 

Evaluates  the  contribution  of  law  to  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security.  Rusk  calls  the 
U.  N.  Charter  the  "constitution"  of  the  International 
legal  system  and  identifies  collective  security  as  its 
basic  tenet.  He  cites  recent  cases  from  the  fields  of 
disarmament  and  arms  control,  ocean  floor  and  space 
exploration,  international  communications,  and  poverty 
relief  to  show  how  International  legal  agreements  arc 
being  used  to  knit  together  the  diverse  Interests  of  the 
worl-j  community. 
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IM1 

VlSSbhdr,  Charles  de.  THEORY  AND  REALITY  IN  PUB¬ 
LIC  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  Rev.  cd.  Translated 
from  the  French  tY  P,  E.  Corbett.  Princeton,  N.  J. , 
Princeton  University  Press,  1968.  527  p. 

JX3375,  V5T5S  1968 

Original  title  is  Theories  et  rhaHtCs  on  droit  Interna¬ 
tional  puhllc.  3.  Ad. ,  rev.  et  augm.  (Paris,  A, 

Pedone,  1960).  LL 

Bibliographical  footnotes:  p,  409-498. 

Partial  contents. —pt.  1.  Politics!  power  In  external 
relations  from  the  beginnings  of  the  modern  state  to  the 
present:  The  foundations  of  the  modern  state;  the  indi¬ 
vidualist  consequences  of  the  new  distribution  of  power, 
The  consolidation  of  the  state;  growing  predominance  of 
the  political  since  the  Treaties  of  Westphalia.  Interna¬ 
tional  law  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  First 
World  War,  1615-1914.  Between  the  two  World  Wars, 
1919-1939. --pt.  2.  General  relations  of  power  and  law 
In  International  relations:  The  political  fact:  Its  cri¬ 
terion;  political  disputes;  political  tensions:  their  vari¬ 
ous  forms.  Is  there  an  "international  community"? 
Sovereignty  and  International  organization.  The  human 
ends  of  power,  --pt.  3.  Convergences  and  tensions  of 
law  and  power  In  positive  International  law:  Social  fac¬ 
tors  and  political  factors  In  the  development  of  positive 
international  law.  The  state  In  the  International  order. 
Inter-state  relatione.  Effect Ivlty  In  International  rela¬ 
tions.  Peaceful  change. --pt.  4.  The  Judicial  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes:  Conciliation  commissions  (partial 
depolttlclsatlon).  Political  obstacles  to  compulsory 
arbitration.  Judicial  settlement;  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  (complete  depoliticisaUon). 

Concludes  that  positive  International  law  tends  now 
more  than  ever  to  be  teleologically  oriented. 


B.  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 


1642 

Bloomfield.  Lincoln  P.  THE  U.N.  AND  VIETNAM.  New 
York,  Carnegie  Endowment  lor  International  Peace, 
1968.  44  p.  JX1977.  2.  V5B6 

Contents.  --U. 3.  lnterest--and  disinterest — In  UN 
Involvement  In  Vietnam.  -  -The  legality  ol  U.  S.--and  UN 
--action  In  Vietnam.  --UN  possibilities  vls-a-vls  the 
will  to  compromise.  --After  the  fighting  stops.  —Some 
conclusions.  —AppenrtLx  A:  United  Stales  14-po!nt  peace 
program,  January  I960.  --Appendix  B:  Secretary- 
General's  proposals.  May  1966.  — Appendix  C:  Cana¬ 
da's  4-step  plan  proposed  September  1987. 

Assesses  the  capability  of  the  United  Nations  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  solution  of  the  Vietnam  War.  Bloomlleld 
argues  that  the  U.N,  cannot  play  a  useful  role  In  help¬ 
ing  to  resolve  the  conflict  until  both  sides  have  a  genu  - 
ine  deelre  to  stop  the  fighting,  are  willing  to  accept 
something  short  of  their  total  political  objectives,  and 
stand  ready  to  negotiate  their  differences.  Once  these 
conditions  are  met  and  the  parties  move  toward  a  set¬ 
tlement.  there  will  be  a  rising  scale  of  possible  U.  N. 
contributions.  At  all  stages  the  utility  of  the  V.  N.  will 
continue  io  be  seriously  Impaired  by  the  nonmember¬ 
ship  of  North  Vietnam  and  China.  The  United  States 
has  much  to  gain  from  their  admission  to  U.  N.  mem¬ 
bership,  and  little,  if  anything,  to  lose.  In  this 
respect,  "membership  In  the  U.N.  should  be  regarded 
not  as  a  right,  but  rather  as  an  obligation  that  none 
should  be  permitted  to  escape. " 


1643 

Haas,  Ernst  B,  COLLECTIVE  SECURIT  "  AND  THE 
FUTURE  INTERNATIONAL  SYSTEM,  Denver, 
University  of  Denver  [1968]  117  p.  (Social  Science 
Foundation  and  Graduate  School  of  International 
Studies,  University  of  Denver.  Monograph  series  In 
world  affairs,  v.  5,  monojraoh  no,  1) 

JX1977,  H16 

Bibliographical  references  Included  In  "  Footnotes' 

(p.  (991-117). 

Partial  contents.  — Forecasting,  development  models, 
and  the  reconciliation  system.  —Systems  and  environ¬ 
ments  In  history.  --The  UN  and  collective  security,  — 
Global  tasks  and  tlie  UN  of  the  future. 

Speculates  about  the  future  role  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  maintenance  of  -or Id  order.  Developmental 
models  "based  on  articulate  assumptions,  and  estab¬ 
lished  trends'  are  utilized  to  forecast  the  situation. 

After  analyzing  the  requirements  of  an  effective  col¬ 
lective  security  system,  the  study  concludes  that  the 
United  Nations  of  1985  will  be  "unable  to  carry  out  the 
collective  security  task  as  well  as  does  the  current 
UN"  because  the  trend  toward  autonomy  by  each 
specialized  U.N.  agency  will  lead  to  a  decline  In  Inter¬ 
regional  and  Interfunctlonal  bargaining. 

1644 

Kotschnlg,  Walter  M.  THE  UNITE—  NATIONS  AS  AN 
INSTRUMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT,  International  organization,  v.  22,  winter  1968; 
16-43.  JX1901.155,  v.  22 

Stresses  the  close  relationship  between  maintenance 
of  peace  and  security  and  world  economic  and  social 
advancement.  Individual  chapters  review  the  United 
Nations  past  decade  of  development,  its  membership 
explosion,  powers,  and  InMStutional  changes,  and  its 
development  agencies:  the  VJ.  N.  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development  and  the  U.  N.  Industrial  Development 
Organization.  The  author  concludes  that  the  growing 
effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations  as  a  tool  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  development  points  to  a  "global  part¬ 
nership”  In  the  making. 

1645 

Morawteckl,  Wojclech.  INSTITUTIONAL  AND  POLITI¬ 
CAL  CONDITIONS  OF  PARTICIPATION  OF  SOCIALIST 
STATES  IN  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS:  A 
POLISH  VIEW.  International  organization,  v.  22, 
spring  1968:  494-507. 

JX1901.I55,  v.  22 

A  distinctive  "socialist”  approach  to  International 
organizations  is  discernible — the  outcome  of  a  common 
social  system  and  ideology,  interdependence,  and  a 
sense  of  shared  dangi  .  A  state  elects  to  participate 
in  an  organization  only  if  it  expects  the  balance  of  gains 
over  losses  to  be  In  Its  favor,  but  any  given  balance 
may  be  altered  and  the  direction  of  change  cannot  be 
foreseen.  Therefore  Socialist  countries  have  always 
Insisted  that  every  organization  to  which  they  belong 
incorporate  adequate  Institutional  safeguards  of  Its 
membero'  interests.  Many  disputes  over  Institutional 
questions  In  existing  organizations  would  not  have 
occurred  had  the  Socialist  states  been  Invited  to  partic¬ 
ipate  In  the  founding  of  these  organizations.  In  this  way 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Socialist  countries  would  have  been 
Incorporated  Into  the  organization  right  'rom  the  begin¬ 
ning,  The  decisions  of  International  organizations  are 
of  the  nature  of  recommendations.  However,  even  a 
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recommendation,  U  hostile,  cart  be  damaging.  Conse¬ 
quently,  Socialist  states  arc  Inclined  to  oppose  the  use 
of  simple  majorities  to  decide  critical  questions.  The 
absence  of  adequate  safeguards  threatens  not  only  the 
interests  of  the  separate  states  but  the  existence  of  the 
organization  Itself.  The  greatest  danger  occurs  when 
a  majority  of  the  states  use  the  organization  to  advance 
their  own  interests  without  regard  for  the  vital  Inter¬ 
ests  ot  other  states. 


1646 

Russell,  Ruth  D.  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  UNITED 
STATES  SECURITY  POLICY,  Washington,  Brookings 
Institution  (1968 j  510  p. 

JX1977.  2,  U5R85 

Partial  contents,  --The  direction  of  United  States  pol¬ 
icy  since  1945.  --Change  and  the  Charter, --The  United 
Nations  security  system--The  United  Nations  and  arms 
control.  --Limitations  of  collective  enforcement 
through  the  United  Nations.  --Peacekeeping  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  settlement,  -  -Peaceful  adjustment  and  political 
change,  -  -The  "rule  of  law"  and  the  control  of  force.  - 
Organizational  problems:  financing  and  membership.  — 
The  part  as  prologue.  --Selected  references. 

Analyzes  the  !%.’*  of  the  United  Nations  In  U, S. 
national  security  policy,  Russell  notes  that  the  United 
States  has  had  difficulties  In  attempting  to  develop  a 
satisfactory  place  for  U.  N,  activities  within  the  scope 
of  Its  own  foreign  policy.  The  reason  for  t  hi  a  may  be 
that  the  United  Nations  is  a  relatively  new  diplomatic 
implement  that  governments  are  often  reluctant  to  use. 
The  author  states  that  the  failure  to  achieve  world 
peace  after  World  War  n  Is  not  the  fault  of  interna¬ 
tional  machinery  but  rather  of  the  policies  of  govern¬ 
ments.  Before  there  can  be  peaceful  settlement  of  dis¬ 
putes  there  must  be  an  adequate  national  will,  which 
caii  be  brought  to  bear  within  an  international  organiza¬ 
tion. 


1047 

Xydis,  Stephen  G.  THE  UN  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  AS  AN 
INSTRUMENT  OF  GREEK  POLICY:  CYPRUS,  1954-58. 
Journal  of  conflict  resolution,  v.  12,  June  1968:  141-158. 

JX1901.J6,  v.  12 
’’References":  p,  158. 

Bctweon  1964  and  1958  the  Gre  k  government  resorted 
to  the  UN  General  Assembly  five  times  over  Cyprus. 

Its  ootensible  goal  was  to  get  the  Assembly  to  adopt  a 
resolution  that  referred  to  the  principle  or  the  rig«J  of 
self-determination  for  the  population  of  Cyprus  or,  in 
the  caee  of  the  fifth  recourse,  to  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  Cyprus.  The  Assembly’s  responses  to 
these  five  successive  political  stimuli,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  have  helped  the  achievement  of  these  ostensi¬ 
ble  Greek  goals,  evon  though  the  latter  goal  was  even¬ 
tually  attained.  The  setting  up  of  an  Independent 
Cyprus  was  reached  outside,  not  inside,  the  UN.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  International  Instrument  which  the  Greek 
government  sought  to  use  for  promoting  its  foreign - 
policy  goal  as  well  as  the  Greek  Cypriot  aspirations  for 
enosis  Influenced  not  only  the  procedures  finally 
adopted  but  also  the  sr balance  of  the  solution.  Beneath 
the  corporate  veil  of  the  UN,  two  of  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  third-party  member  states  at  the  time— the  US  and 
India--had  exerted  their  political  weight.  As  a  result, 
If  the  procedure  of  the  conflict' s  resolution  was  pri¬ 
marily  American,  the  substance  of  the  settlement  wau, 
In  the  last  analysis,  Indian.  (Abstract  supplied) 


C.  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 
AND  SECURITY  FORCES 

1648 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  SYNOPSES 
OF  UNITED  NATIONS  CASES  IN  THE  FIELD  OF 
PEACE  AND  SECURITY,  19-16-1967.  Compiled  by 
Catherine  G.  Teng.  [rev.  ed, )  New  York,  1968.  87  p. 

JX1977.C264  1968 

"Originally  designed  as  a  reference  paper  for  an 
Informal  Study  Group  on  the  United  Nations  sponsored 
by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 

The  first  edition,  which  covered  the  period  1946-1965, 
was  prepared  by  Catherine  G,  Teng  and  Kay  L.  Han¬ 
cock  of  the  Endowment's  research  and  publication 
staff. " 

Outlines  U.  N.  peacekeeping  activities  from  1946 
through  1967.  When  pertinent,  data  is  given  for  each  of 
the  8S  cases  on  the  duration  of  the  U.  N.  action,  the 
nature  of  the  security  problem,  the  countries  Involved, 
U.  N.  objectives,  U. N.  bodies  that  determined  and  exe¬ 
cuted  the  action,  the  financing  arrangements,  and  the 
U.  N.  action  and  its  result. 


1649 

Doxford,  C.  F.  UNITED  NATIONS  PEACE-KEEPING 
OPERATIONS:  PROBLEMS  AND  UNCERTAINTIES. 
Australian  outlook,  v.  22,  Apr.  1988:  54-73. 

DU80.A947,  v.  22 

Explores  the  major  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Interna¬ 
tional  agreement  on  the  nature,  organization,  and  func¬ 
tions  of  U,  N.  peacekeeping  forces.  Doxford  reviews 
the  history  of  the  dispute  over  the  financing  of  the  U.  N. 
Emergency  Force  (UNEF)  in  order  to  Illustrate  the 
profound  differences  that  exist  between  states  on  the 
political  and  constitutional  Issues  raised  by  U.  N. 
peacekeeping  operations.  He  defends  U  Th..nt's  deci¬ 
sion  to  withdraw  UNEF  from  Egypt  on  the  grounds  that 
a  refusal  not  only  would  have  been  illegal  and  imprac¬ 
tical  but  also  would  have  provoked  a  controversy  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  future  of  peacekeeping.  Doxford  believes 
immediate  progress  toward  institutionalizing  the  use  of 
peacekeeping  forces  is  unlikely  but  doos  not  doubt  that 
their  potential  usefulness  justifies  a  continuation  of 
efforts  in  this  direction. 


1650 

PEACE-KEEPING  OPERATIONS:  COMMITTEE  ADOPTS 
PROGRESS  REPORT.  UN  monthly  chronicle,  v.  5, 

July  1968:  49-50.  JX1977.  A1U584,  v.  5 

Notes  the  submission  ot  a  progress  report  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  on  June  27  by  the  U.  N.  Special  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Peacekeeping  Operations.  In  Its  report  the  Com¬ 
mittee  announced  the  initiation  of  a  study  of  U.  W.  Mili¬ 
tary  Observers  authorized  or  established  by  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  and  declared  that  the  Secretary  General 
had  been  requested  to  supply  supporting  documentation 
for  the  study. 

165) 

PEACE-KEEPING  OPERATIONS:  COMMITTEE  SETS  UP 
WORKING  GROUP.  UN  monthly  chronicle,  v.  5,  May 
1968:52-53.  JXI977.  A1U564,  v.  5 

Announces  the  decision  of  the  U.  N.  Special  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Peace-Keeping  Operations  to  create  a  working 
grcaip  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  technical  support 
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member  states  can  provide  to  peacekeeping  iterations, 
Proposed  by  Francisco  Cuevas  Cancino  of  Mexico,  the 
working  group  will  meet  on  an  informal  basis  and  study 
documents  submitted  by  Committee  members  and  the 
Secretariat.  The  representative  of  Hungary  empha¬ 
sised  that  the  working  group  has  an  advisory  function 
only,  sines  tbs  Secu-'  Council  alone  has  the  authority 
to  enact  peacekeeping  measures. 

1«S2 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  PEACEKEEPING  OPERA¬ 
TIONS  BEGINS  1968  SESSION.  UW  monthly  chronicle, 
v.  S,  Apr.  1948:  41-73. 

JXW77.A1U504,  V.  5 

Highlights  from  tiie  debate  in  the  U.  N.  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Peacekeeping  Operations  during  Its  March 
I960  session.  The  Soviet  representative  repeatedly 
maintained  there  was  no  provision  in  the  U.  N.  Charter 
for  a  military  arm  of  the  Secretariat.  While  he  was 
unopposed  to  a  study  of  U.  N,  peacekeeping  arrange¬ 
ments,  he  emphasized  that  the  study  must  be  directed 
at  strengthening  the  authority  of  the  Security  Council. 
The  U.  S.  delegate  stated  that  the  mandate  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  ctsarly  to  study  methods  for  Improving 
practical  arrangements  for  "consent -type"  operations 
and  not  to  consider  enforcement  actions  "of  a  binding 
legal  character  to  be  concluded  under  the  Security 
Council.  •'  Representatives  from  Sweden,  Canada,  Bra¬ 
zil,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy  suggested  that  Commit¬ 
tee  members  temporarily  put  aside  constitutional  dif¬ 
ferences  and  concentrate  on  examining  the  technical 
procedures  needed  to  support  all  potential  forms  of 
Allure  U.  N.  peacekeeping  operations.  Urging  that  the 
Committee  proceed  "on  the  basis  of  what  ’unites  us 
instead  of  what  divides  us,  ’  "  the  Italian  delegate  rec¬ 
ommended  the  establishment  of  »  subcommittee  to  com¬ 
pile  an  extensive  record  of  past  U,  N,  peacekeeping 
operations. 

1643 

Tandon,  Yaehpsl.  UNEF,  THE  SECRETARY-GENERAL, 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  DIPLOMACY  IN  THE  THIRD 
ARAB -ISRAELI  WAR,  International  organization, 
v.  22,  spring  1968:  529-536. 

JXI901.I55,  v.  22 

U  Thant  has  been  severely  criticized  lor  his  abrupt 
compliance  with  the  Egyptian  demand  of  May  1867  that 
no  withdraw  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
(UNEF)  from  Egypt,  but  in  this  speciiic  case  his  deci¬ 
sion  was  the  only  practicable  one  because  of  UNEP’s 
vulnerable  military  position  In  Sinai.  On  the  other  hand 
Thant  was  under  no  obligation  to  comply  automatically 
with  the  Egyptian  demand;  at  the  very  least  he  should 
lutve  made  It  clear  that  the  withdrawal  was  being  made 
under  protest  in  order  to  create  a  stronger  precedent 
for  U.  N.  authority  In  the  Aiture.  The  more  important 
question,  however,  is  whether  UNEF  could  have  Influ¬ 
enced  the  course  of  events  had  it  remained  on  the 
scene.  Obviously  the  force  was  too  Small  to  success¬ 
fully  Interpose  Itself  between  the  belligerents.  How¬ 
ever,  its  departure  should  have  been  the  signal  for  a 
concerted  International  effort  to  avert  an  outbreak  of 
war.  No  such  effort  materialized  In  the  3  weeks  that 
followed  the  withdrawal  of  the  force.  This  experience 
with  UNEF  hao  made  evident  the  need  to  clarify  the 
relationship  between  any  future  U.  N.  peacekeeping 
force  and  its  host  state  and  the  desirability  of  making 
more  precise  the  extent  ot  the  Secretary  General's 
Independent  authority  over  such  a  force.  For  the 
moment  the  argument  against  a  new  U.  N.  peacekeeping 


force  for  the  Middle  East  is  a  compelling  one:  by 
increasing  the  security  of  the  parties  tt  would  reduce 
the  incentive  to  work  for  a  compromise  settlement. 

Only  the  failure  to  achieve  a  viable  peace  settlement, 
coupled  with  the  imminent  danger  of  a  new  war,  wo>Ud 
justify  an  attempt  to  renew  the  U.  N.  presence. 

0.  OTHER  PROCESSES,  PLANS, 

AND  PROPOSALS 

1654 

CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  AND  WORLD  EDUCATION. 
Edited  by  Stuart  Mudd.  Bloomington,  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  Press  [1967]  294  p.  Ulus.  (World  Academy  of  Art 
and  Science.  [Publication]  3} 

HM30.5.C6  1967 

Based  upon  a  symposium  lield  at  the  Conslglio  delle 
rlcerche  in  Rome,  Sept.  9-12,  1965,  in  connection  with 
the  third  plenary  session  of  the  World  Academy  of  Art 
and  Science. 

Includes  bibliographies. 

Partial  contents,  -pt.  1.  Causes  of  conflict;  Pax 
mundl,  by  George  E.  G.  Callln.  The  struggle  for  Iden¬ 
tity,  by  Morris  L.  West.  Preventive  psychiatry  and 
worid  problems,  by  Leon  J.  Saul.  Youth:  fidelity  and 
diversity,  by  Erik  H.  Erlkson.  Conflict  and  conflict 
resolution  In  families,  by  Emily  H.  Mudd.  Ideas  for 
social  change,  by  George  W.  Taylor.  The  United 
Nations  In  a  changing  world,  by  U  Thant.  Conflict 
between  nations,  by  Abba  Eban.  The  historical  unreal¬ 
ity  of  the  cold  war,  by  John  Net.  Conflict  resolution  by 
peaceful  means,  by  Max  Hablcht,  The  Christian's  role 
In  transforming  society,  by  W,  A.  Vlsser 't  Hooft. 

Some  notes  on  war  and  peace  research,  by  M.  Jane 
Stroup,  Toward  a  theory  ot  the  dynamics  of  conflict, 
by  Roger  L.  Sisson  and  Russell  L.  Ackoff.  Animal 
conflict  and  adaptation  in  relation  to  human  conflict,  by 
John  L.  Coudsley-Thompsoa.  Features  of  a  world 
capable  of  achieving  peace  under  law,  by  Stuart  Mudd. 
— pt.  2.  Conflict  resolutions:  Some  comments  on  the 
Idea  of  a  world  university,  by  Harold  Taylor.  Thoughts 
on  world  education,  by  Morris  R.  Mitchell.  Towards  a 
dynamic  "world”  education,  by  John  McHale.  Educa¬ 
tional  problems  of  gifted  children  In  Southeast  Asia,  by 
Ruth  H,  K,  Wong,  Existing  international  Institutions 
which  approximate,  or  might  become,  world  universi¬ 
ties,  by  Harold  Taylor.  The  world  academy  of  art  and 
science  and  the  creation  of  the  world  university,  by 
Hugo  Boyko.  Some  thoughts  on  megabioiogicat 
research,  by  W.  Taylor  Thom,  Jr.  Interindividual, 
Internationa)  conflicts  and  cooperation,  by  Mldael  M. 
Hoffman.  The  significance  of  the  sociology  of  coopera¬ 
tion  for  the  planning  of  a  world  university,  by  Henrik 
F.  Infield.  The  problem  of  the  health  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  community  In  the  light  of  research  on  the  causes 
of  conflict,  by  Julian  Alekeandrowicz,  The  fundamen¬ 
tal  importance  of  brain  research,  by  Sir  John  Ecclcs. 
Certain  criteria  for  application  to  large-scale  irriga¬ 
tion  projects  in  the  developing  countries,  by  John  F.  V, 
Phillips. 

Anthology  of  views  on  the  origins  and  resolutions  of  a 
wide  range  of  conflicts.  By  discussing  fundamental 
moral  values,  the  contributors  attempt  to  Illustrate 
many  of  the  principles  that  could  form  the  foundation  of 
International  solidarity.  To  aid  In  Identification  ot 
basic  spiritual  and  Intellectual  values,  they  suggest  the 
formation  of  a  world  university,  which  would  "gather 
and  evaluate  the  results  achieved  In  all  countries  of  the 
world  which  are  connected  with  the  solution  of  prob¬ 
lems  concerning  all  mankind." 
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III.  INSTITUTIONS  AND  MEANS  FOP  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  PEACE 


1655 

Cooper.  Peter.  CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  WAR  AND 
PEACE.  War  re ?i stance,  v.  2,  3d  quarter,  1967; 

19-25.  P&GP  IU? 

FVoud  argued  that  Ihe  moral  personality  Is  fixed  at  a 
very  early  age.  but  Piaget  hag  shown  that  moral  rea¬ 
soning  develops  in  much  the  same  way  as  other  iiitcliec- 
tuaTsklllg.  A  study  of  the  altitudes  of  300  schoolchil¬ 
dren  toward  international  conflict  has  revealed  that 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  the  outlook  of  the  normal 
child  paasee  through  three  phases,  reflecting  his  shift¬ 
ing  concern  with  first  the  effects,  then  the  processes, 
and  finally  tlie  causes  of  conflict.  Bellicosity  seems  to 
increase  will*  age.  but  all  development  atrophies  in  the 
rnidleens,  and  there  may  even  be  regression  to  an  ear¬ 
lier  phase  in  some  adults.  At  all  ages,  international 
affairs  are  conceptualized  in  terms  of  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  These  f Ladings  have  important  consequences  for 
the  problem  of  educating  for  peace.  Schoolboy  contact 
with  foreigners  can  nelp  to  break  down  antagonisms  and 
the  tendency  to  think  in  stereotypes,  but  only  if  it  is 
prolonged  enough  to  permit  Comfortable  adjustment  to 
foreign  ways,  Use  of  the  techniques  of  role-playing 
and  political  gaming  in  the  classroom  may  get  tetter 
results.  A  more  balanced  presentation  of  patriotic  and 
foreign  materials  In  textbooks  and  an  earlier  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  human  sciences  also  would  be  beneficial. 

At  ihe  moment  the  state  of  the  public  mind  Is  such  that 
an  international  utopia  of  trust  and  cooperation  Is 
highly  improbable.  The  practical  alter  native  Is  tooth 
and  nail  negotiation.  Meanwhile  education  still  has  a 
role  to  play  In  directing  youth  toward  a  more  peaceful 
outlook  on  international  affairs. 

1656 

Danckwortt,  Dieter.  [EDUCATION  TOWARD  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  UNDERSTANDING]  Erzichung  zur  interna- 
tionalen  VerstHndigung,  Mtlnchen,  Juventa  Verlag 
(1905  j  184  p.  LC1090.D3 

Bibliographical  notes:  p.  177-184. 

Partial  contents,  -  -From  kindergarten  to  the  univer¬ 
sity.  --Some  central  problems.  -  -Many  points  of  depar¬ 
ture. 

Projects  the  possible  improvement  of  youth  education 
toward  peace  on  the  basis  of  an  exchange  of  educational 
methods ’’between  schools  and  extracurricular  educa¬ 
tion.  ■*  Danckwortt  utilizes  the  materials  and  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  German  UNESCO  Commission,  the 
UNESCO  Institutes  in  Germany,  the  Association  of  Ger¬ 
man  Public  Schools,  and  the  German  Federal  Circle  of 
Youth. 
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Thant,  U.  EDUCATION  IN  a  CHANGING  WORLD.  Michi¬ 
gan  quarterly  review,  v.  7.  Apr.  I960:  31  -u4. 

AS30.  M48.  v.  7 

Education  holds  the  key  to  a  good  many  world  prob¬ 
lems,  since  it  plays  a  major  role  In  changing  and 
expanding  the  economic,  social,  and  Intellectual  frame¬ 
work  of  the  world.  Educators  and  students  must  ques¬ 
tion  "popular  assumptions,  trends,  and  moods." 
strengthen  what  is  good,  and  alter  what  is  bad.  Educa¬ 
tion  must  respond  to  the  realities  of  Hie  yet  remain 
free  of  political  pressures.  The  most  urgent  task  that 
education  should  undertake  in  the  crowded,  intcrdepei)  - 
deni  yet  challenging  world  of  today  is  to  transfer 


"men's  thoughts  from  their  conflicts  to  their  common 
in'  rests."  I  erhaps  the  world,  divided  by  political  dis¬ 
cord,  wiL!  In  time  experience  such  a  synthesis  once 
common  goals  and  ideals  prove  more  powerful  than  the 
differences.  Education  should  be  a  lifetime  project  for 
everybody,  particularly  within  the  United  Nations, 
where  countries,  "having  graduated  to  nationalism  and 
Independence,"  learn  the  art  of  coexistence  and  mutual 
aid.  The  very  es9en.ee  of  all  L\  N.  endeavor  is  the 
steady  pursuit  of  an  ideal;  with  this  Ideal  held  high  and 
generating  new  standards  to  livv.  by,  no  problem  will 
ever  be  too  big.  People  everywhere  have  pretty  much 
the  same  aspirations,  though  living  conditions  differ 
greatly--ar.d  It  is  these  inequalities  that  are  being 
exploited  in  pursuit  of  power.  How  to  cope  «±.n  this 
tendency?  The  answer  lies  In  the  realm  of  education; 
in  schools  that  can  stimulate  the  more  powerful  and 
more  constructive  human  impulses  of  brotherhood, 
compassion,  tolerance,  and  reverence  for  life. 

1658 

U.S.  Congress.  House.  Com  .ilitee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS.  1968.  Hearings,  Ninetieth  Congress,  second 
session,  onH.R.  14940.  Washington,  U.S.  Govt.  Print. 
Off.  ,  1968.  259  p.  KF27.  F6  1968 

Hearings  held  Feb.  1-20,  196B. 

Testimony  of  Director  William  C.  Foster,  Deputy 
Director  Adrian  S.  Fisher  and  other  staff  members  of 
the  U.  S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  in 
support  of  increasing  the  Agency’s  autliorizatlon  for 
appropriations.  The  major  reason  for  the  Increase  is 
that  this  year  for  the  first  time  the  Agency  will  bear 
the  entire  burden  of  the  field  teat  program,  which  used 
to  be  shared  with  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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Werkhelser,  Don.  INVISIBLE  TYRANNY:  SYMBOLIZA¬ 
TION  IN  HUMAN  RELATIONS.  Journal  of  human  rela¬ 
tions,  v.  16,  no  1.  1908:  42-54. 

HI.  .155,  v.  16 

The  human  species  Is  headed  toward  self-destruc¬ 
tion,  Every  effort  to  steer  a  different  course  has 
failed.  However,  two  factors  have  been  overlooked  in 
the  search  for  solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  human 
condition4  the  nature  of  symbolic  processes  and  ihe 
character  of  human  relationships  from  the  viewpoint  of 
decisionmaking.  Human  capacity  is  always  limited  by 
the  state  of  development  of  its  symbolizations.  If 
humanity  is  to  find  new  solutions  to  its  old  problems  it 
must  devise  new  symbols  to  express  new  ideas.  Cur¬ 
rent  political  symbols  are  inadequate  because  they  can 
be  used  in  the  context  Df  diametrically  opposed  frames 
of  reference,  particularly  those  of  liberty  and  tyranny. 
Fortunately,  unambiguous  operational  definitions  of  lib¬ 
erty  and  tyranny  can  be  derived  from  an  analysis  of  the 
role  of  decisionmaking  in  human  relations  and  new  sym¬ 
bols  invented  to  identify  precisely  the  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence- -libertarian  or  tyrannical- -in  which  any  word  ig 
used.  Application  of  this  method  to  statist  arguments 
on  international  relations  reveals  theLr  hypocrisy. 

These  insighta--an  operational  test  of  freedom  and  a 
semantic  test  of  deception- -are  Important  steps  toward 
ending  the  present  American  confusion  ind  will  be  used 
in  a  second  article  to  study  the  problems  of  how  a 
human  community  can  be  developed  within  the  "present 
shapes  of  ihe  Western  liarrenvolk  cultures  of  rivalry, 
struggles,  predation,  war,  death." 


IV.  GENERAL  ANALYSES  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  APPROACHES 


A.  THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 


Baker  Paul  R. ,  ed.  THE  ATOMIC  IWMB:  THE  GREAT 
DECISION.  New  York,  Holt,  Rb.ehari  and  Winston 
liwei  122  p.  (American  problem  studies! 

D642.  B34 

Partial  contents.  —The  decision  to  use  the  bomb,  by 
Henry  L.  Sttmson.  — The  bomb  and  concurrent  negoti¬ 
ations  with  Japan,  by  Samuel  Eliot  Mortson.  —The 
strategic  need  tor  the  bomb  questioned,  by  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin.  —The  great  decision:  pros  and  cons,  by 
Herbert  Pels.  --A  check  to  the  Sovlot  Union,  by  Gar 
Alperovltz.  —"Believing  the  unbelievable,"  by  Michael 
Amrlne.  —Changing  ethics  In  the  crucible  ot  war,  by 
Robert  C.  Batchelder.  --The  enthronement  o f  naked 
lores,  by  Fred  J.  Cook.  —The  "decline  to  barbarism, " 
by  Dwight  Macdonald.  —The  bomb  a  deterrent  ot  war, 
by  Richard  H.  Rovero.  —Pervasive  consequences  of 
nuclear  stalemate,  by  Carroll  Quigley.  --Moral  and 
social  aspects  ot  science  and  technology,  by  Norbort 
Wlenor.  --Afterthoughts  on  a  fateful  decision,  by  Len 
Glovannittl  and  Fred  Freed. 

Selections  from  the  debato  over  the  U.  S.  decision  to 
use  the  atomic  bomb  against  Japan.  Baker  Identifies 
lour  major  foci  of  dispute  In  the  controversy  and  pre¬ 
sents  materials  representative  of  the  conflicting  points 
of  view  on  each  of  these  issues:  the  strategic  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  decision.  Its  effects  on  postwar  U.  3.  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Sovlot  Union,  the  morality  of  devising 
and  using  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  the  histori¬ 
cal  significance  of  the  new  weapon  and  Its  more  power¬ 
ful  and  widely  proliferated  offspring. 
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Blrnbauni,  Karl  6.  THE  NORDIC  COUNTRIES  AND 
EUROPEAN  SECURITY.  Cooperation  and  conflict, 
no.  1,  1988:  1-17.  PfcGP  RR 

A  study  of  the  official  view 6  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
Finland,  and  Denmark  on  problems  of  European  secu¬ 
rity,  Blrnbaum  wants  to  determine  the  basic  motiva¬ 
tions  and  primary  arguments  underlying  the  policies  oi 
these  statcB  and  to  detect  any  tendencies  toward 
change.  The  attitudes  of  the  four  states  toward  central 
European  problems,  arras  and  arms  control,  ddtentc, 
and  relations  with  East  Germany  are  compared.  They 
al!  want  a  relaxation  of  East-Wost  tensions  and  take  a 
positive  view  of  regional  arms  control  arrangements  in 
Europe.  They  differ  in  tholr  views  of  whether  the 
security  of  the  Nordic  states  con  be  divorced  from  that 
of  Western  Europe  as  a  whole  and  In  tholr  estimates  oi 
the  extent  to  which  they  can  mfluonco  tho  course  of 
European  events. 


1662 

Calvccoressl,  Peter.  INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS 
SINCE  1945.  New  York,  F.  A.  Praogor  [1968|  480  p. 
D843.  C24 


Partial  contents.  --The  resurgence  and  Isolation  o£ 
China.  —The  Communist  bloc.  --Western  Europe.  --The 
Arab  world  and  Israel.  --Nationalism  and  oil  In  Iran.  — 
The  Egyptian  revolution  and  the  Suez  War.  --Cyprus.  — 
India  and  Its  neighbors.  --The  Korean  War  and  Ameri¬ 
can  engagement  in  East  Asia.  --South  East  Aoia. 
Northern  Africa,  --West  Africa.  --The  Congo.  --Latin 
America.  -  -Index. 

Retraces  the  events  of  the  cold  war  from  the  Russian 
takeover  of  Eaot  European  countries  at  the  end  ot 
World  War  n  lo  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  In  1962  and 
the  Arab-Israoli  War  In  1967.  Calvocoreesl  notes  that 
postwar  disarmament  discussions  were  fruitless  until 
the  end  of  the  fifties.  And  wldle  the  superpowers  have 
developed  an  Increasing  sobriety  In  relation  to  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons,  there  has  been  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  other  countries,  once  they  achieve  a  nuclear 
capability,  will  develop  an  Ultimate  understanding  of 
the  permissible  limits  of  nuclear  politics. 
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Diner  stein,  Herbert  S.  FIFTY  YEARS  OF  SOVIET 
FOREIGN  POLICY.  Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  Press 
fl968]  73  p.  (Studies  in  International  affaire,  no.  6) 
DK63.  3.  D55 

Bibliographical  footnotes. 

Contents.  --Introduction.  --Sovlot  foreign  policy  until 
the  end  oi  World  War  H. --The  cold  war.  —The  search 
for  nuclear  coexistence:  phase  one  to  October,  1962, 
the  movable  status  quo.  —The  search  for  nuclear  coex¬ 
istence:  phase  two,  alter  tho  missile  crlsiB. 

Assesses  the  probability  of  a  Soviet- American 
accommodation  in  the  light  ot  Soviet  foreign  policy  since 
1917,  Dlnersteln  describes  the  Soviet  Union's  changing 
approach  to  peaceful  coexistence  with  the  West  and  the 
Influence  of  "mutual  misperception"  on  relations 
between  Russia  and  the  United  States.  Ho  then  relates 
these  two  historical  olemenls  to  the  most  urgent  cur¬ 
rent  problems  to  Sovlet-U.  S.  relatlons—the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  eric  Vietnam  War.  The  war  has  pro¬ 
voked  a  new  cycle  in  the  struggle  for  .trateglc  nuclear 
superiority,  the  most  recent  manifi--  '  n  of  which  has 
been  the  decisions  of  the  two  countrk  j  build  limited 
ABM  systems.  A  scaling  down  ol  the  arras  race  would 
oe  advantageous  to  both  powers  but  Is  unlikely  until  the 
Soviet  Union  abandons  its  current  view  that  capitalism 
Is  doomed  and  coexistence  is  only  a  transitional  stage. 
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Hester,  Hugh  B.  OUR  DIVIDED  WORLD  AND  THE  WAY 
OUT,  Journal  of  human  relations,  v,  16,  no.  1,  1968: 
69-77.  I11.J55,  v.  16 

The  division  of  Europe  into  opposing  military  alli¬ 
ances  was  a  result  ol  American,  not  Soviet,  initiatives. 
Following  World  War  n,  the  United  States  turned  from 
International  cooperation  to  atomic  diplomacy  in  a  grab 
al  world  dominion.  The  true  purpose  of  NATO  wan  not 
defense  against  the  Sovle!  Union  but  suppression  of 
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attempts  to  establish  leftist  governments  in  Western 
Europe  and  containment  or  rollback  of  communism 
everywhere.  The  Soviet  Union  has  consistently  sup¬ 
ported  reunion  ol  a  disarmed  and  neutralized  Germany 
and  dissolution  or  merger  of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  but  has  been  rebuffed  by  NATO.  The  U.  S.  S.  R. 
clearly  wants  worldwide  disarmament,  but  NATO  docs 
not.  Many  European  leaders  now  agree  with  De  Gaulle 
that  the  East  pnaes  no  threat,  but  German  "leaders," 
who  owe  their  power  to  NATO,  and  the  United  States 
prefer  that  tensions  be  sustained.  The  real  war,  how¬ 
ever,  Is  not  between  the  East  and  West  but  between  the 
haves  and  have-nots,  and  the  real  enemy  Is  poverty. 

A  world  organization  with  power  adequate  to  regulate 
nationalistic  competition  and  deal  with  the  problems  of 
poverty  la  needed.  Some  have  suggested  that  U.  $.  pol¬ 
icy  is  now  dictated  from  the  Pentagon,  but  there  Is  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  that  Johnson  Is  still  the  leader  of  the  war 
hawks  and  responsible  for  the  illegal,  Immoral,  and 
genocldal  war  in  Vietnam.  The  peace  forces  must 
translate  their  opposition  to  rampant  militarism  into 
meaningful  political  terms  by  next  November  and  show 
the  woi  id  that  humanity  is  not  dead  In  the  United  States. 

1005 

Jha.  P.  K.  INDIA'S  CONTRIBUTION  TOWARDS  DISAR¬ 
MAMENT.  Gandhi  marg,  v.  12,  Apr.  1963:  206-212. 

DS481.  G3G22,  v.  12 

During  the  past  20  years  India  has  built  up  an  out¬ 
standing  record  as  an  eloquent  and  steadfast  proponent 
of  U.  N.  disarmament  measures.  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  was  the  first  world  statesman  to  advocate  cessa¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  testing.  In  1955  India  submitted  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  the  U.  N.  First  Committee  urging  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  a  ban  on  nuclear  explosions  and  Initiated  the 
establishment  of  the  U.  N.  Scientific  Committee  On  the 
Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation.  Alarmed  at  the  deadlock 
ol  test  ban  negotiations  in  Geneva,  India  In  1958  pro¬ 
moted  the  creation  of  a  U.  N.  disarmament  commission 
consisting  of  all  member  states  and  suggested  the  con¬ 
vening  of  a  new  Geneva  disarmament  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  an  equal  number  ol  representatives  from  the 
East  and  West.  In  line  with  the  Indian  suggestion,  a 
new  10-natlon  committee  was  formulated  In  1958  but  was 
doomed  to  failure  by  U.  S.  -Soviet  differences.  Multi¬ 
lateral  negotiations  on  disarmament  were  not  reff  med 
until  the  new  18-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  was 
convened  in  1980,  As  one  of  the  eight  non? lined  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  new  committee,  India  could  pursue  its  dis¬ 
arm-  I  v-fv*1*  «-  en  more  'tiV€,v  "  ‘■‘m 

n «  siaiif  ’ant  in  promoting  acceptance  of  the  par¬ 
tial  test  oar*  treaty,  India  Ue  actively  supported  U.  N. 
efforts  to  ensure  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  and 
expressed  groat  concern  over  the  problem  of  nuclear 
proliferation.  Unfortunately  India  may  now  be  pro¬ 
pelled  into  the  arms  rac*  by  the  aggressive  attitudes  of 
Pakistan  and  China,  however,  there  is  hope  "the  great 
people  of  India  will  not  renounce  the  glory  of  their  past 
but  continue  to  extend  their  powerful  and  necessary  con¬ 
tribution"  to  efforts  towara  universal  disarmament. 

B.  GENERAL  ANALYSES 
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Bader,  William  B.  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
SPREAD  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS.  New  York.  Pega 
sus  {lSCSj  176  p.  JX1974.7.  B3 

"Published  for  the  Center  of  International  Studies. 
Princeton  University. " 


Contents.  -  -Introduction.  --The  United  States  and  the 
nuclear  dilemma  "In  the  manner  of  malting  war. 

Kennedy  and  Johnson:  NATO  and  Geneva.  -  -National 
circumstances  and  nuclear  status.  -  -The  legacy  and  the 
challenge.  -  -Notes.  --Appendix  1:  United  States  of 
America  Draft  Treaty  on  the  Non  Proliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons.  - -Appendix  2:  Treaty  for  the  Prohi¬ 
bition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  In  Latin  America.  --Appen¬ 
dix  3:  Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the 
atmosphere,  in  outer  space  and  under  water.  --Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  --Index. 

Examines  American  nuclear  policies  from  the  Tru¬ 
man  administration  to  the  present  and  the  special  polit¬ 
ical  and  diplomatic  circumstances  of  several  nations 
within  the  context  of  their  nuclear  policies.  Bader 
believes  that  U.  S.  nuclear  policy  has  only  recently 
been  characterized  by  efforts  to  halt  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  that  in  reality  postwar  America 
endeavored  to  achieve  a  nuclear  monopoly  under  the 
pretense  of  advocating  nonproliferation  schemes  such 
as  the  Baruch  plan.  He  contends  that  in  its  nuclear 
policies  the  United  States  has  made  its  own  values  and 
attitudes  valid  for  all  other  countries. 
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Be r khan,  Willi.  [PROBLEMS  OF  ARMS  CONTROL] 
Problems  der  RUstungakmtrolle.  Wfihrkunde,  v«  17, 
Apr.  1968:  169-173.  U3.W396,  v.  17 

Paper  read  at  tl»e  5th  international  Wehrkunde 
meeting  on  defen.se  problems  in  Feb.  1968. 

The  tlu-eat  to  the  "nation’s  substance"  Inherent  in 
today1  a  deterrents  is  the  single  most  Important  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  modern  military  balance  of  power  and 
those  of  the  past,  between  contemporary  security  poli¬ 
cies  and  classical,  between  new  arms  controls  and 
traditional.  The  failure  of  disarmament  efforts  In  the 
fifties  plus  the  existing  Soviet -U.S.  nuclear  slalerrate 
caused  the  United  States  In  the  sixties  to  propound  a 
multilateral  arms  control  policy.  International  negoti¬ 
ations  In  recent  years  have  brought  out  two  main 
sspectB  of  such  policy.  In  regard  to  the  Soviet -U.  S. 
military  relationship,  agreement  was  reached  on 
matters  of  marginal  Importance  only.  (Efforts  to 
check  thermonuclear  armaments  or  to  limit  develop¬ 
ment  of  mutual  deterrence  brdee  down  ovor  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  finding  a  common  denominator  for  the  asym¬ 
metric  advantages  on  both  sides  from  possesion  of 
certain  types  o'  .rap.-v  1  In  re ^  ~ 

ol  ethos  nations,  h«*  tw*  superpower  a  agreed  to  a 
remarkable  extent.  Proposals  by  non-nuclear  nations 
that  the  nonproliferation  treaty  not  preclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  creation  of  supranational  regional  nuclear 
power  are  incompatible  with  the  superpowers1  basic 
interest  in  stabilization  of  the  nuclear  duopoly,  aimed 
at  keeping  the  risks  of  catalytic  war  to  iho  minimum. 
Thi£  Is  in  the  interest  of  other  nations  as  well. 
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Bloomfield,  Lincoln  P.  DISARMAMENT  AND  ARMS 
CONTROL.  [New  York,  Foreign  Policy  Association] 
1968  63  p.  illus.  (Headline  series,  no.  107) 

JX1974.  B470 

Contents.  --National  security  and  international  secu¬ 
rity.  --The  hard  facts  of  technology  and  strategy.  --And 
International  politics.  -  -Steps  toward  sanity:  partial 
measures.  --Sweeping  solutions:  GCD.  --The  way 
ahead.  -  -Talking  It  over. 
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ARMS  CONTROL  &  DISARMAMENT 


Discusses  the  progress  the  world  has  made  toward 
arms  control  and  disarmament.  Bloomfield  believes 
that  no  major  progress  toward  disarmament  Is  possible 
without  eventual  Chinese  participation.  Ho  states  that, 
although  the  Soviet  Union  is  on  the  threshold  of  attain¬ 
ing  strategic  parity  with  the  United  States,  the  multiple 
Independent  reentry  vehicle  (MIRV)  will  maintain  Amer¬ 
ican  strategic  superiority  for  some  years  to  come. 

The  MIRV  and  the  ABM  can  be  destabilizing  if  they 
tempt  a  nation  to  believe  it  can  launch  a  successful  first 
strike.  Bloomfield  concludes  that  the  developments  in 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons  create  an  unstable 
political  and  military  situation  among  the  superpowers. 
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DISARMAMENT:  A  GUIDE  TO  UNDERSTANDING  THE 
PROBLEM.  Intercom,  v.  10,  Jan. /Feb.  1068:  31-80. 

P&GP  RR 

Contents,  "-Disarmament  or  arms  control?  Views 
on  the  question. --Disarmament:  a  primary  concern  of 
the  UN.  --ACDA  coordinates  U.  S.  arms  control  and 
disarmament  efforts. --Issues  in  arms  control  and 
disarmament. --What  some  U.  S.  citizen  groups  are 
lolug  about  arms  control  and  disarmament. -- Films 
on  disarmament  and  related  problems.  —  A  cross- 
section  of  views  on  arms  control  and  disarmament: 
suggested  readings. 

Introductory  survey  of  the  major  issues  in  arms 
control  and  disarmament,  of  the  major  governmental 
and  private  organizations  active  in  this  field,  and  of 
the  literature.  In  addition  to  the  general  bibliography, 
separate  brief  bibliographies  are  provided  on  the  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty,  antiballistlc  missiles,  the  stra¬ 
tegic  nuclear  balance,  Soviet  and  Chinese  policies  on 
arms  control  and  disarmament,  regional  arms  control, 
the  test  ban  treaty,  inspection,  chemical  and  biologi¬ 
cal  weapons,  outer  space,  general  and  complete  dis¬ 
armament,  and  the  economic  Impact  of  disarmament. 
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[RACE  WITH  ATOMIC  DEATH.  DOCUMENTS,  OPINIONS 
BY  EXPERTS  AND  ARTICLES  ON  THE  DANGER  OF 
NUCLEAR  WAR]  Wettiauf  mit  dem  Atomtod,  Doku- 
mente,  Stellungnahmen  von  Experten  und  Art  ike  l  liber 
die  nukleare  Krlegsgefahr,  Hc-rausgeber:  Interna¬ 
tionales  Institut  fiir  den  Fricden.  [Wien,  Gazetta  Zcit- 
schriften  G.  m.b.H. ,  1967]  163  p, 

UF76.\  W46 

Contents.  —Preface.  — pt.  1.  first  atom  homb: 
Hiroshima  after  the  bomb  was  dropped.  Presotr  », 
heat  and  radiation  effects.  Consequences  for  *  sur¬ 
vivors.  Consequences  for  the  unborn.  ra^t  warnings, 
--pt.  2,  The  further  development  and  present  state  of 
nuclear  armaments:  The  beginning  of  nuclear  arma¬ 
ments.  Hydrogen  and  super  bombs.  The  present 
potential  of  nuclear  destruction.  Warnings  on  civil 
defense  Illusions,  -  -pt.  3.  The  reality  of  the  clanger  ol 
nuclear  war:  The  Korean  War.  The  Cuban  crisis. 

The  danger  Increased  through  the  increase  in  nuclear 
powers.  Nuclear  world  war  by  mistake  or  error,  --pt. 
4,  The  necessity  for  and  possibility  of  a  world  without 
war:  For  a  world  without  war.  Definition  of  peaceful 
coexistence.  General  and  controlled  disarmament. 
Demilitarized  and  nuclear-free  zones  as  a  transitional 
solution,  --pt.  5.  A  flrsi  step:  Nuclear  weapons  tests 
by  nuclear  powers  from  1945  to  1958.  The  scientists  on 
mcdic&i  consequences  of  nuclear  bomb  tests.  Uni¬ 
lateral  cessation  has  not  brought  an  end  to  tests, 


From  the  protest  movement  against  nuclear -bomb 
teats.  The  Moscow  Treaty. --pt.  6.  National  economy 
and  disarmament:  Costs  of  the  arms  race.  Arma¬ 
ments  expenditures  and  the  profits  economy.  The 
national  economy  and  disarmament.  Means  that 
become  available  and  their  possibilities  of  use.  --pt.  7. 
Peace  movements  and  the  Vietnam  War:  Peace  orga¬ 
nizations  and  peace  movements.  The  United  States  war 
In  Vietnam,  The  struggle  of  peace  movements  against 
the  Vietnam  War.  -  -Concluding  remarks. 

Contends  that  the  misery  and  starvation  in  the  world 
stem  from  the  arms  race  rather  than  from  a  shortage 
of  goods.  The  defense  Industry  Impedes  the  proper 
development  of  the  national  economy,  and  nuclear - 
arms  tests  threaten  the  biological  survival  of  mankind. 
The  only  way  to  prevent  war  is  general  disarmament. 
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Rulna,  Jack  P.  THE  NUCLEAR  ARMS  RACE- -DIAGNO¬ 
SIS  AND  TREATMENT.  In  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Bulletin,  v.  21,  May  1968:  2-13. 

AS36.A4851C,  v.  21 

Summary  of  an  address  to  the  April  Stated  Meeting  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Describes  current  and  probable  future  U.  S.  and 
Soviet  strategic  nuclear  weapons  capabilities  and  exam- 
lnes  the  factors  most  likely  to  promote  stability  In  the 
balance  between  the  two  powers.  Ruina  predicts  that 
success  in  controlling  the  arms  race  will  be  achieved 
only  when  the  United  States  drops  Its  commitment  *o 
nuclear  superiority  and  the  Soviet  Union  becomes  will¬ 
ing  to  abandon  Its  closed  social  system. 

1672 

Schlott,  Gerhart.  [THE  ARMS  RACE  AND  DISARMAMENT 
IN  THE  NUCLEAR  AGE]  Wettrtisten  und  Abrtlstung  im 
Atomzcltaltcr.  [Hannover,  NiedersUchslsche  Landes- 
zentrale  fUr  Politische  Blldung,  1967]  77  p.  (Schriften- 
relhe  der  Nieder  site  hsisc  hen  Landeszentrale  fllr  Poli¬ 
tische  Blldung.  Frivdensprobleme,  Ueft  1) 

UA10.  S3 

Bibliography:  p.  77. 

Contents.  --The  character  of  war  and  development  of 
weapons  throughout  history.  -  -The  appearance  of  war 
and  the  development  of  armaments  In  the  nuclear  age.  -- 
Disarmament  efforts  after  1945.  --Potentialities  and  the 
difficulty  of  peace  planning. 

Reviews  supranational  and  multilateral  disarmament 
and  arms  control  plans.  Schlott  also  considers  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  transformation  of  the  defense  industry  into 
civil  industry  to  be  dealt  with  by  plans  for  peacetime 
security.  Disarmament --he  concludes- -must  not  be 
confused  with  peace  planning,  though  it  nonetheless 
represents  a  most  Important  prerequisite  for  it. 
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SINO-SOVIET  RELATIONS  AND  ARMS  CONTROL:  report 
to  the  U.  S.  Arms  Control  &  Disarmament  Agency. 
{Cambridge!  East  Asian  Research  Center  [and)  Center 
for  International  Affairs,  Harvard  University.  1966. 

2  v.  JX1974.  S557 

Bibliographical  footnotes. 

Contonts.  — ' Vol.  L  Foreword,  Approaches  to  arms 
control.  Sino”€ovlet  relations  and  arms  control,  1957 - 
1966,  The  interaction  between  the  nuclear  test  ban 
and  Slno-Sovlet  relations.  The  future  Impact  of  the 
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Sino-flovK't  dispute.  Implications  for  American  arms 
control  and  disarmament  policy.  Appendix*  --VoL  IL 
Collected  papers:  The  teat  ban  and  S  bio -Soviet  rela¬ 
tions,  by  Walter  C,  Clemens.  Front  meetings  and 
Slno-^Sovict  dlsimte  on  disarmament  and  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons,  by  Kiri  F.  Spellmann.  Arms  control;  can  China 
be  ignored?,  by  Jeremy  J.  Stone,  Japanese  attitudes 
toward  tl»e  Chinese  nuclear  programs,  by  Kel  Wakai- 
zuml.  Chinese  views  an  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons,  by  Oran  R.  Young.  Slno~Sovtot  relations  in  a 
U.S*  -China  crisis:  The  Chinese  attitude,  by  Harold 
Hinton.  The  Soviet  attitude,  by  Malcolm  Mackintosh. 
The  American  attitude,  by  George  II.  Quester. 

Assesses  the  Implications  of  the  Sino-Soylet  dispute 
for  li.  S,  security  policy  in  general  and  for  arms  con¬ 
trol  policy  i  .  particular.  Halperin  takes  issue  with 
the  contention  '«tAt  significant  Soviets,  $.  arms  control 
agreements  a'  e  impossible  without  the  participation  of 
China,  In  truth,  "almost  any  conceivable  Soviet  - 
American  or  multilateral  arms  control  arrangement  is 
possible  without  Chinese  cooperation."  Nevertheless 
the  United  States  can  and  should  develop  a  separate 
arms  control  policy  vls-a-vls  China,  Although  the 
likelihood  of  any  kind  of  agreement  within  the  next  few 
years  is  nil,  U.S.  arms  control  Initiatives  would  serve 
to  draw  the  Chinese  out  of  their  Isolation  and  Introduce 
them  to  the  nature  of  strategic  dialog  In  the  nuclear 
age, 
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Stone,  Jeremy  J.  STRATEGIC  PERSUASION ;  ARMS  LIM¬ 
ITATIONS  THROUGH  DIALOGUE.  New  York.  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Proas,  1967.  176  p. 

JX1974.S85 

Bibliographical  footnotes. 

Stresses  the  significance  of  comf  Ions  in  accel¬ 

erating  or  slowing  down  the  arms  r?w«?  between  Russia 
and  the  United  States.  While  formal  measu  ?s  to  pro¬ 
mote  arms  reductions  may  falter,  the  strategic  dialog, 
the  "flow  of  communications  between  the  J  sides  on 
matters  of  strategy  and  arms  control,"  v.-ver  ceases. 
Since  the  strategic  policy  of  each  super, tower  Is  heavily 


influenced  by  its  Interpretations  of  the  other's  inten¬ 
tions,  the  strategic  dialog  could  exert  a  positive  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  arms  race.  In  recommending  this  approach 
to  arms  limitations.  Stone  first  outlines  the  problems 
inherent  in  meaningful  and  credible  exchanges.  He 
then  discusses  the  characteristics  of  the  direct 
exchange  of  Informal lo\  via  unofficial  bilateral  discus¬ 
sions  and  the  i iid**  exchange  via  public  pronounce¬ 

ments.  A  greater  :... ptosis  upon  the  nature  of  the 
audience  in  communicating  strategic  positions  could 
lead  to  significant  breakthroughs  in  attitudes  toward 
arms  control. 

C.  GENERAL  AND  COMPLETE 
DISARMAMENT 

1675 

U.  S.  S.  R.  GOVERNMENT  MEMORANDUM  ON  SEVERAL 
URGENT  MEASURES  FOR  CESSATION  OF  THE  ARMS 
RACE  AND  FOR  DISARMAMENT.  Current  digest  of 
the  Soviet  press,  v.  20,  July  24,  1968:  3-4. 

D839.CB7,  v.  20 
Transited  from  Pravda,  July  2,  1968. 

Slav  Rm 

Complete  test  of  a  memorandum  containing  the  Soviet 
proposal  for  agreement  on  implementation  as  soon  as 
possible  ol  the  following  urgent  measures  for  cessation 
of  the  arms  race  and  for  disarmament:  a  ban  on  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons,  measures  for  ending  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  nuclear  weapons  and  reducing  and  liquidation 
of  their  stockpiles,  limitation  and  subsequent  reduction 
of  strategic  systems  for  delivery  of  weapons,  a  ban  on 
Rights  of  bombers  carrying  nuclear  weapons  beyond 
nations'  frontiers  [and|  limitation  of  voyages  by  subma¬ 
rines  carrying  missiles,  a  ban  on  underground  tests  of 
nuclear  weapons,  a  ban  on  the  use  of  chemical  and  bac¬ 
teriological  weapons,  liquidation  of  foreign  military 
bases,  measures  for  regional  disarmament,  and  provi¬ 
sion  for  peaceful  uses  of  the  seabed  and  ocean  floor. 

The  memorandum  also  stresses  the  necessity  of  solving 
the  problem  of  general  and  complete  disarmament. 


V.  SPECIFIC  PROBLEMS  AND  LIMITED  MEASURES 


A.  NEGOTIATION 


16T6 

Buttlnger,  Joseph.  CAN  THE  NEGOTIATIONS  BRING 
PEACE  TO  VIETNAM?  Dissent,  July/Aug.  1986: 
286-300.  HX1.D58,  1068 

The  responsibility  lor  ending  the  Vietnam  War 
through  the  Paris  negotiations  lies  with  the  United 
States  much  more  than  with  Hanoi  t  the  National  Lib¬ 
eration  Front  (NLF).  In  many  areas  of  disagreement 
the  NLF  and  Hanoi  are  both  more  willing  and  able  to 
compromise  than  Washington.  The  NLF  cannot  and 
will  not  Insist  that  a  coalition  government  conduct  nego¬ 
tiations  (or  South  Vietnam.  It  merely  demands  to  be 
represented  in  Parts  together  with  spokesmen  o(  a  non- 
Communist  Saigon  government  that  no  longer  stands  lor 
a  military  solution  and  denies  NLF  representation. 
Neither  the  NLF  nor  Hanot  Insists  any  longer  on  an 
Immediate  and  complete  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  as  a 
Condition  of  settlement,  and  they  will  probably  agree  to 
postpone  the  decision  on  reunification  for  at  least  5 
years.  The  United  States  will  gain  by  agreeing  to  a 
political  compromise  at  Parts.  Johnson  can  leave 
office  feeling  that  America  has  achieved  Its  purpose  In 
Vietnam --the  Communists  have  been  forced  to  abandon 
their  attempts  to  impose  themselves  on  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese— and  a  new  administration  can  "base  Its  accep¬ 
tance  of  a  compromise  that  sanctions  American  politi¬ 
cal  defeet  on  a  realistic  rereading  of  recent  Vietnam¬ 
ese  history. 
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Cleveland,  Harlan.  HOW  TO  MAKE  PEACE  WITH  THE 
RUSSIANS.  In  U.  S.  Dept,  of  State.  Department  of 
State  bull*tln~v.  58,  Hay  27,  1938:  687  -  992. 

JX232.A33,  v.  58 

"The  1968  Cardinal  O'Hara  Memorial  Lecture  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame, 

Ind. ,  March  13, "  1988. 

Evaluates  approaches  to  the  problem  of  building  a 
stable  peace  in  Europe*  Cleveland  emphasizes  Ihe  cru¬ 
cial  contribution  of  NATO  to  the  work  of  peacekeeping 
and  peacemaking.  NATO  keeps  peace  by  maintaining  a 
strong  deterrent  to  Soviet  aggression  and  makes  peace 
through  the  negotiation  of  arms  control  agreements  and 
the  encouragement  of  political  accommodation  between 
East  and  West.  The  author  points  out  that  the  growing 
economic  and  technological  Interdependence  of  states  is 
no  respecter  ol  ideologies  and  this  offers  a  third 
approach  to  peace  through  the  encouragement  of  func¬ 
tional  and  tochnlcal  cooperation. 
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CONFERENCE  OF  NON-NUCLEAR-WEAPON  STATES: 
STATEMENT  ISSUED.  UN  monthly  chronicle,  v.  5, 
July  1965:  50-51.  JX1S77. A1U564,  v.  5 

Text  of  letter  sent  to  all  nuclear -weapon  states 
and  to  non.  :  -weapon  elates  belonging  to  the  United 


Nations,  U.  N.  specialized  agencies,  and  tne  Interna¬ 
tional  Atomic  Energy  Agency  announcing  the  convening 
of  a  conference  of  nonnucloar -weapon  states  at  Geneva 
from  Auguct  29  to  September  25,  1966.  In  accordance 
with  a  General  Assembly  resolution  all  nuclear -weapon 
states,  includt—j  Communist  China,  were  Invited  to 
participate  In  the  conJtvrunce  with  a  nonvoting  status. 

An  official  statement  lamed  In  connection  with  the  let¬ 
ter  explained  that  the  transmittal  ot  the  letter  to  Com¬ 
munist  China  was  tn  no  way  related  to  the  question  of 
Chinee-  m-mbership  In  the  United  Nations. 
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Martin,  Laurence.  THE  BOMB:  THE  SUPERPOWERS 
STRETCH  OUT  A  HAND.  Spectator,  v.  221.  July  5, 
1968:6-7.  AP4.S7.  v.  221 

The  strategic  debate  within  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  showe  that  they  question  the  wisdom  of 
a  slowdown  In  the  nuclear  arms  competition.  The 
Soviet  and  American  willingness  to  resume  talks  may 
be  an  attempt  to  discover  whether  agreed  restraints 
constitute  a  realistic  alternative  to  Increased  strategic 
expenditures.  But  progress  will  be  slow  because  of 
each  side's  doubts  about  the  motives  of  the  other  In 
agreeing  to  the  talks  and  the  general  difficulty  of  disar¬ 
mament— establishment  of  a  mill-tally  acceptable  stra¬ 
tegic  relationship,  determination  ot  strategic  balance 
that  takes  Into  account  the  potential  of  research  and 
development,  and  agreement  on  what  constitutes  stabil¬ 
ity  and  on  Inspection.  While  explicit  limitations  on 
strategic  forcee  seem  remote.  In  the  atmosphore  of 
dMente  symbolized  by  the  negotiations  the  superpowers 
may  reciprocally  slow  down  the  rlso  of  their  force  lov- 
els  and  rate  of  innovation  by  small,  token  agreements. 
But  internal  pressures  In  both  Russia  and  '.lie  United 
States  will  Influence  the  course  of  the  talks  and  possi¬ 
bly  thwart  adoption  of  any  meaningful  restraints. 
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NON-PROLIFERATION  TREATY:  COMMITTEE  BEGINS 
DEBATE.  UN  monthly  chronicle,  v.  5,  May  I860: 

?S-42  JX1977. A1U564,  v.  5 

Discussion  of  the  draft  nuclear  nonproliferation 
treaty  within  the  U.  N.  Political  and  Security  Commit¬ 
tee.  Chairman  Ismail  Fahmy,  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  Introduced  the  draft  as  one  of  the  most 
Important  Items  over  to  como  boforo  the  United  Nations. 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  urged  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  as  early  as  possible.  Representatives  from  the 
Unltod  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  praised  tho  treaty, 
emphasizing  Its  importance  In  facilitating  further  arms 
control  measures  and  reassuring  Committee  members 
that  the  treaty  was  fair  lo  both  nuclear  and  nonnuclear 
countries.  They  pointed  out  fiat  although  Ihe  ti-eaty 
contained  a  certain  amount  ot  compromise,  II  repre¬ 
sented  the  collective  efforts  of  both  large  and  small 
countrlos.  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs  of 
Canada,  Mitchell  Sharp,  stated  that  "progress  must  be 
put  ahead  of  perfection  in  disarmament  negotiations. " 
He  Ur ned  that  conclusion  of  the  treaty  must  not  be 
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jeopardized  l>>  demands  for  stronger  security  commit¬ 
ments  and  disarmament  obligations  on  the  part  of  the 
superpowers- 

1081 

TORTUOUS  ROAD  TO  NUCLEAR  SANITY.  Time,  v.  92, 
July  12,  1968;  12-13.  AP2.T37,  v.  92 

Hypothesizes  that  Russian  willingness  to  engage  In 
nucleRT  weapons  limitation  discussions  results  from 
fear  that  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the  Vietnam  War 
might  make  Washington  channel  billions  of  defense  dol¬ 
lars  Into  new  weapons  systems,  dread  of  U.  S. 
advances  in  multiple  warhoads  for  inlssUeB,  and  the 
argument  of  a  disarmament- minded  faction  within  the 
Kremlin  that  the  arms  race,  in  addition  to  causing  fur¬ 
ther  economic  strains,  might  load  to  war.  In  regard 
to  missile  systems,  the  most  one  can  hope  for  la  a 
freeze  on  existing  offensive  missiles  and  a  pact  placing 
severe  limitations  on  the  alroady  established  or  pro¬ 
posed  AIJM  systems,  and  discussions  will  probably  bo 
long  and  exasperating.  Appended  is  a  chronology  of 
developments  related  to  arms  control,  beginning  with 
the  Baruch  Plan  of  1916  and  ending  with  the  nuclear 
nonproliferation  treaty  of  1968. 
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VIE1  NAM  AND  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD:  AN 
ANALYTICAL  SYMPOSIUM.  Michigan  quarterly 
review,  v.  7,  July,  1968:  151-165. 

AS30.M48,  v,  7 

Excerpts,  revised  i..  light  of  subsequent  events,  of 
analyses  presented  before  a  bipartisan  group  of  IB  Con¬ 
gressmen  and  read  Into  the  Congressional  Record  for 
Dec.  15,  1987.  - 

Contents-  -  -The  issues,  by  Alexander  Eckstein.  — 

Tv  ?  military  options,  by  Walter  Goldstein.  --Political 
settlement  and  the  future,  by  Rhoads  Murphey.  --The 
response  of  Vietnam’s  neighbors,  by  Roger  M.  Smith. 
-•China  and  the  Vietnamese  conflict,  bv  Richard  II. 
Solomon.  --A  solution,  by  Alexander  Eckstein. 

Endeavors  to  formulate  a  reasonable  settlement  for 
Vietnam.  Eckstein  believes  that  the  Korean-type 
settlement  apparently  sought  by  the  U.S.  Government 
In  Vietnam  is  politically  and  militarily  unattainable 
short  of  complete  mobilization  In  the  United  States  and 
total  pulverization  of  Vietnam.  Thus  the  United  States 
must  seek  a  compromise  which  might  eventually  mean 
considerable  Influence  for  the  National  Liberation 
Front  In  a  South  Vietnamese  Government  and  perhaps 
eventual  unification  of  the  North  and  South.  Goldstein 
claims  that  U.  S.  military  strategy  in  Vietnam  has 
failed  and  no  military  solution  to  save  face  for  America 
or  allow  It  to  avoid  an  agonizing  reappraisal  of  Its  role 
In  future  wars  of  national  liberation  hns  been  enunci¬ 
ated.  Murphey  aeserts  *tu\i  primary  attention  !n  Viet 
nam  must  be  given  to  political  problems- -U.S.  objec¬ 
tives  cannot  be  gained  by  military  means.  A  Vietnam 
unified  through  political  processes  would  ensure  the 
best  outcome  of  the  present  dismal  situation.  Smith 
concludes  that  the  United  States  has  more  to  lose,  as 
far  as  Its  relations  with  Vietnam's  neighbors  are  con¬ 
cerned,  from  a  protracted  stalemate  than  from  ft  nego¬ 
tiated  withdrawal.  Solomon  contends  that  for  this 
country  to  extricate  itself  from  the  conflict  without 
leaving  an  unstable  Vietnam  ripe  for  Chinese  manipula¬ 
tion  the  entire  Indo-Chinese  peninsula  might  have  to  be 
neutralized  ar.d  given  International  security  guarantees. 
Eckstein's  solution  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  our 


alternatives  In  Vietnam  range  beyond  mere  escalation 
and  withdrawal.  He  suggests  the  alternative  solution 
of  carefully  phased  withdrawal  coupled  with  a  political 
compromise.  This,  he  argues,  has  a  much  better 
chance  of  maintaining  stability  than  our  present  course. 

1083 

WHAT  NEXT  AT  GENEVA?  Nature  (London)  v.  219, 

July  20,  1068:211.  Q1.N2.  v.  219 

Even  if  the  nonproliferation  treaty  "represents  the 
triumph  of  good  intentions  over  harsh  reality,  nobody 
should  complain."  Admittedly  the  treaty  has  serious 
technical  and  political  weaknesses.  Nevertheless  it  lifts 
opened  the  way  to  agreement  on  more  ambitious  and 
meaningful  me8sures--fn  particular  a  U.S.  -Soviet  lim¬ 
itation  on  missile  and  antlmlssih  systems.  The  enor¬ 
mous  costs  of  these  systems  and  the  danger  that  anti¬ 
missile  installations  will  introduce  new  instability  into 
the  relations  between  the  superpowers  are  ample  incen¬ 
tive  for  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  get 
down  to  serious  talks  on  these  problems.  On  the  other 
hand  It  is  precisely  this  possibility  of  destabilization 
tliat  requires  these  two  powers  to  proceed  with  caution. 
Sudden  and  drastic  limitations  on  numbers  of  missiles 
might  eliminate  the  second-strike  capability  of  both 
powers  and  thus  put  a  premium  once  again  on  using 
nuclear  weapons  for  rapid  response  rather  than  as  a 
last  resort.  This  kind  of  agreement  will  not  be  worked 
out  al  Geneva.  However,  the  outlook  for  a  ban  on 
underground  tests,  discussions  on  chemical  and  biolog¬ 
ical  weapons,  and  a  limitation  on  the  rate  of  manufac¬ 
ture  *f  nuclear  vApiuaives  is  much  brighter. 

B.  REDUCTION  OF  THE  RISK  OF  WAR 

1.  Escalation 

2.  Conventional  Arms  Transfers 

1694 

Alexandres,  L.  [THE  NEAR  EAST)  Nahost.  Wehr  und 
WlrtBChaft,  v.  12,  June  15,  1B68:  269. 

U3.W38,  v.  12 

Points  out  West  German  prospects  of  selling  military 
aircraft  to  Israel.  Alter  Franco's  prolonged  emt****"'' 
on  weapons  sates  to  l3raol,  Ihe  latter  started  looking 
tor  older  suppliers  of  military  aircraft,  among  them 
Sweden,  although  purchases  from  that  country  would 
pose  '  unsurpassable  political  problems." 

1665 

FRANCE  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST:  DESERT  MIRAGES. 
Economist,  v.  227,  Apr.  20,  1960:  37. 

H011.E2,  v.  227 

Considers  France's  embargo  on  military  aircraft  to 
Israel  and  sale  of  52  Mirage  planes  to  Iraq  part  of  its 
tactics  to  gain  oil  concessions  tn  the  Middle  East. 

1686 

Hanning,  Hugh.  LESSONS  FROM  THE  ARMS  RACE. 
Africa  report,  v.  13,  Feb,  1968:  42-47.  Ulus. 

DTI.A217,  v.  13 

"Dasod  on  a  talk  given  at  Chatham  House  on  October 
31,  1967." 

The  1967  Middle  East  war  lias  demonstrated  that  after 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  In  developing  countries  exte- 
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rior  powers  have  little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose.  In  the 
Nigerian  war,  foreign  assistance  was  needed  to  subdue 
Blafra,  Thus  the  Nigerian  Govornniont  sought  Jot  air¬ 
craft  from  Britain  and  other  Western  countries,  but 
providing  these  weapons  would  have  represented  a 
departure  from  Britain's  policy  o(  supplying  defensive 
arms  only.  The  Soviet  bloc  agreed  to  supply  the  air¬ 
craft  others  had  declined  to  send.  However,  the  Soviet 
bloc  may  not  reap  any  benefits  from  its  arms  sales 
since  the  N‘  -rlan  Government,  like  military  govern¬ 
ments  In  other  developing  countries,  resists  commu¬ 
nism  tor  patriotic  reasons  and  fears  the  commissar 
system  within  the  armed  forces.  Westerners  often  do 
not  see  that  opportunistic  conventional  arme  sales 
throughout  the  Third  World  can  be  counterproductive. 
For  one  thing  weapons  may  end  up  In  hands  other  tlian 
those  tor  which  they  wore  Intended.  And  the  Nigerian 
situation  may  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  round  In  the 
arms  race,  because  almost  evory  African  country  has 
a  secession  problom  of  some  kind  and  will  try  to  pre¬ 
serve  inlty  by  buying  sophisticated  weapons.  Frlonde 
of  Africa,  Including  Britain,  can  help  It  to  help  Itsnlt 
by  giving  civil  aid,  by  ensuring  a  supply  of  puroly 
defensive  arms  to  developing  countries,  by  detaching 
for  duty  to  African  training  missions  the  best  white 
officer4 ,  and  by  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  African  coun¬ 
tries  bt  fore  situations  become  as  critical  as  the  cur¬ 
rent  one  In  Nigeria.  An  Impartial  Commonwealth  lorce 
Is  clearly  needed  to  restrain  the  lauding  parties  while 
they  are  working  out  their  differences. 

3.  Nuclear  Proliferation 

1667 

Dochtoldt,  Heinrich.  [THE  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  AND 
THE  NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERATION  TREATY]  Die 
Bundosropubllk  und  dor  Atmosperrvortrag.  Auasen- 
pollttk,  v.  19,  May  1968:  257-260. 

D836.  A885,  v.  19 

The  nuclear  nonproliferation  draft  treaty  submitted 
In  March  1968  by  the  18 -Nation  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment  to  the  United  Nations  Is  In  fact  a  solely  Sevlet- 
Amerlcan  product.  There  have  been  several  drafts 
since  1962;  the  last  takes  into  consideration  many 
reservations  by  the  nonnuclear -weapon  nations. 

Article  6  for  Instance  even  alluws  them  to  use  nuclear 
explosives  for  nonmilitary  purposes.  This  draft  sub¬ 
jects  only  the  trafftc  In  nuclear  fuels  nrk  the  installa¬ 
tions.  to  International  Inspection.  The  draft  Is  ar  Ig  - 
uous,  however,  on  the  role  uf  tin  European  Atomic 
Energy  Community  In  control.  Despite  assurances  to 
the  contrary,  the  proposed  treaty  discriminates  against 
the  "have-nots, "  allowing  foreign  Interference  In  their 
domestic  affairs.  This  point  is  raised  mostly  by  the 
Third  World  nations.  Most  of  them  want  the  treaty  to 
be  Instrumental  In  nuclear  disarmament  and  the  con¬ 
solidation  cf  world  peace,  India  realistically  also 
wants  bettor  security  guarantees  lor  nonnuclear  signa¬ 
tories.  Fortunately  (or  Gormany  man)'  states  In  the 
United  Nations,  where  Germany  Is  not  represented, 
have  raised  reservations  to  the  treaty.  Moscow  has  so 
far  singled  out  only  Bonn  to  blame  (or  obstructing  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  treaty. 

1688 

Brandon,  Henry.  THE  KREMLIN  '"ONDESCENDS.  Satur¬ 
day  rovlew,  v.  51,  July  27,  195  ;  8-7. 

Z1219-  .*25,  v.  51 

Mistrust  ol  Mr.  Nixon  wai  certainly  not  the  sole 
cause  of  the  Soviet  readlnesi  to  discuss  limitation  ol 


offonslve  and  defenslvo  missiles.  Probably  the  preeont 
technological  and  psychological  circumstances  have 
boon  found  favorable  for  such  talks.  Rueola  has 
achieved  parity  with  the  United  States  In  lnnd-based 
long-range  missiles,  onnlte  Inspection  has  become  less 
Important  with  the  development  of  pliotography  from  spy 
satollltea,  and  allocation  ol  resources  worries  the 
Russians  no  loss  than  the  Americans.  Thus  the  Soviet 
leaders  abandoned  their  oniphaste  on  strong  defense, 
feeling  that  It  docs  not  offer  immunity  from  penetration, 
and,  along  with  the  Amerlcnns,  Included  offensive 
woapons  In  the  dtBcusslon,  The  maintaining  of  the 
U.  S.  -Soviet  dialog  Is  paramount  for  the  Russians,  and 
they  like  to  underscore  the  Soviet  Union's  superpower 
status  and  the  Interests  they  share  only  with  the  United 
States.  The  Sovie*  attitude  is  probably  also  doBigncd  to 
warn  the  Soviet  Union's  East  European  allies  not  to 
bank  on  any  future  special  rotations  with  the  United 
States,  since  tho  United  States  glvoB  high  priority  to 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Tho  Impact  of  events 
In  Eastern  Europe  on  the  Soviet  decision  also  cannot  be 
underestimated.  Tho  Russians  mlglit  (car  that,  Just  at 
the  momont  when  Soviet  "military  power  has  virtually 
caught  up  with  the  Communist  doctrine  of  universality, 
[and]  this  doctrlno  Is  beginning  to  die  on  the  vine, " 
these  events  might  undermine  tho  exclusive  power  of 
the  Communist  Party,  produce  Internal  chaos  In  the 
East  European  countries,  and  have  far-reaching  reper¬ 
cussions  In  the  Communist  world. 

1880 

Brezarld,  Dr.  THE  UN  AND  NON-PROLIFERATION  OF 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS.  Review  ol  International  aflalrs, 
v.  19,  May  20,  1968: 12,  25. 

D839.R4,  v.  19 

In  Its  discussion  of  the  treaty  on  nonproliferation  of 
nucloar  woapons  tho  U.  N.  Gonoral  assembly  is  to  take 
a  stand  on  a  treaty  Jointly  submitted  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This  method  of  reaching 
agreement  Is  not  new;  U  was  used  In  the  case  of  the 
Moscow  test  ban  treaty,  which  aleo  was  an  agreement 
between  the  two  superpowers,  who  wanted  It  to  be  sup¬ 
ported,  etgncd,  and  ratified  by  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  But  then  all  countrlos  undertook  obliga¬ 
tions  along  with  the  two  big  powers,  whereas  now 
others  are  to  undertake  obligations  whllo  the  two  big 
powers  refuse  to  do  so.  Although  tho  treity  will 
undoubtedly  pass,  the  mood  in  the  General  Assembly  Is 
one  of  resignation.  Tne  members  are  not  at  all  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  type  of  treaty  is  the  one  on  which  equal 
relations  In  tho  world  can  bo  developed. 

1090 

Dltnlkcr,  Gustav.  [GIVING  UP  FREEDOM  OP  ACTION? 
REMARKS  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  PRONOUNCEMENTS 
BY  THE  SWISS  FEDERAL  COUNCIL  IN  REGARD  TO 
THE  NUCLEAR  ARMS  QUESTION]  Verzicht  aul  Hand- 
lungsfrethett  7  Zu  den  grundsktzllchen  Ausserungen  des 
Bundesrates  zur  Atomwaffenfrage.  Allgemolne  schwcl- 
zorlsche  Mllitdrzeitsc'nrift,  v.  134,  Feb.  1968:  61-64, 

U3.A43,  v.  134 

Switzerland  is  Interested  in  a  nuclear  nonprolifera¬ 
tion  treaty  from  which  no  actual  or  potential  nuclear 
power  abstains  and  that  comes  Into  force  only  alter  a 
truly  groat  number  of  states,  Including  all  i  ldear 
nations,  have  ratified  it.  This  position  transpired  from 
a  November  1967  aide  memolre  by  the  Swiss  Federal 
Council  to  the  18-Natlon  Committee  on  Disarmament 
that  included  reservations  to  provisions  In  the  proposed 
nonproliferation  treaty  that  discriminate  against  nonnu- 
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clear  stales  In  the  areas  of  national  security  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  However,  the  rpw  droft  treaty 
presented  In  January  1960  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  disregards  the  Swiss  reservations  almost 
completely.  Switzerland,  not  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  or  the  United  Nations,  can  only  Indirectly  influ¬ 
ence  their  decisions.  Situated  on  a  "perimeter  of  con¬ 
flicts,"  Switzerland  despite  Its  smallness  can  assert 
UbcU  In  Inter*  ational  decisions  bearing  on  Its  security, 
provided  U  really  knows  the  options  available.  For 
want  of  authoritative  Swiss  data  the  nation's  defense 
policy  runs  t lie  risk  of  delusion.  Thus  or  December  ifi, 
1967,  Federal  Councilman  SpUhler  forecast  the  dlmln- 
1  siting  deterrence  value  against  the  superpowers  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  hands  of  small  and  medium- 
sized  nations.  However,  a  general  but  limited  war  in 
Europe  Ib  possible.  a  war  that  would  see  the  use  of 
nuclear  arms  confined  to  areas  lying  outside  each 
superpower's  heartland.  In  this  case  the  most  likely 
nrea  for  nuclear  activity  by  the  superpowers  would  be 
the  Alps.  Nuclear  weapons  dispersed  among  several 
independent  control  centers  (nations)  would  be  a  more 
persuasive  deterrent  to  such  a  war  than  a  hlg-powcr 
nuclear  monopoly. 

1091 

DISARMAMENT  COMMITTEE  ADOPTS  REPORT  TO  GEN¬ 
ERAL  ASSEMBLY.  UN  monthly  chrnnicle.  v.  5.  Apr. 
10G8:  46-50.  JX1977. A1U5G4.  v.  5 

Announces  the  adoption  or  a  repurt  to  tla?  General 
Assembly  on  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
the  18-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  and  presents 
the  complete  text  of  the  revised  draft  nuclear  nonpro¬ 
liferation  treaty  as  submitted  In  the  report.  The 
report,  which  was  cosponsored  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  and  approved  on  March  H.  also  con¬ 
tains  documentation  of  Committee  proceedings  and 
Includes  a  copy  of  live  Security  Council  resolution  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States*  and  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  question  of  guaranteeing  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  nonnuclear  nations  In  the  event  of  nuclear 
aggression. 

1092 

Gol  iberg,  Arthur  J.  U.S.  CALLS  FOR  PROMPT 

ENDORSEMENT  BY  THE  U.  N.  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
OF  THE  DRAFT  TREATY  ON  THE  NONPROLIFERA¬ 
TION  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS.  In  U.S.  Pout.  of 
Department  oi  ate  bulletin,"  v.  58,  May  20. 
T55BT635-845.  JX232.A33,  v.  58 

"Statement  by  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  U.S.  Rcprc^uta- 
iivc-  iu  tiie  General  Assembly,  made  in  Committee  I 
(Political  and  Security)  on  April  2G,"  19G8. 

Calls  for  prompt  action  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
approve  the  draft  treaty  on  the  nonproliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Goldberg  first  describes  the  impor¬ 
tant  contributions  made  by  the  nonnuclear -weapon 
states  to  the  work  of  drafting  the  treaty.  He  then 
undertakes  to  prove  that  the  treaty  contributes  equally 
to  the  security  of  nuclear-weapon  and  nonnuclew  - 
weapon  states;  that  it  is  equitable  in  Its  apportionment 
of  obligations  and  benefits  among  these  states;  that  it 
will  promote,  not  Inhibit,  the  peaceful  application  of 
nuclear  technology;  and  that  it  will  help  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  arms  race  and  spur  new  progress  toward  disar¬ 
mament. 

1693 

Hudson.  Richard.  THE  N.  P.T. :  NUCLEAR  WATER¬ 
SHED.  War/peace  r’port,  v.  8.  Apr.  1968:  3-5. 

P&GP  RR 


The  proposed  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty  (NPT» 
under  consideration  by  the  second  session  of  the  22d 
U.  N.  General  Assembly  Ik  one  of  the  im»Ml  significant 
documents  evt»i  brought  tmfore  the  United  Nations 
Although  It  will  not  necessarily  assure  international 
peace,  the  NPT  "will  strengthen  the  world  ronsenauB 
that  it  is  UlegUimate  to  use  or  threaten  to  use  nuclear 
weapons."  The  remarkable  cooperation  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  in  the  drafting  of  the 
NPT  is  further  manifested  in  their  joint  support  of  a 
draft  resolution  In  which,  together  with  Britain,  (hey 
pledge  ihctr  aaolsiancr  through  the  Security  Council  In 
the  event  of  actual  or  threatened  nuclear  aggression. 
Many  nonnuclear  states  have  requested  that  guarantees 
against  nuclear  aggression  be  explicitly  included  In  the 
treaty  and  have  complained  thnt  the  treaty  is  unfair 
since  it  prohibits  the  entry  of  new  members  tniu  the 
nuclear  club  but  imposes  few  restrictions  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  nuclear  powers.  However,  because  the  small  pow¬ 
ers  are  expected  to  side  with  the  major  powrrs  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  treaty  and  France  is  expected  to  abstain  In 
the  voting,  the  treaty  will  probably  moke  It  through  the 
General  Assembly  with  only  minor  changes.  Despite 
its  failure  to  attract  universal  support  and  to  commit 
the  major  powers  to  a  specific  first  step  toward  disar¬ 
mament.  the  NPT  should  prove  to  be  a  milestone  in 
international  relations.  Not  only  will  it  embody  a  legal 
commitment  by  near -nuclear  powers  not  to  acquire 
nuclear  weapons  and  presoure  the  nuclear  powers  to 
curtail  the  arms  race,  but  In  conjunction  with  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  resolution  11  will  place  both  superpowers 
lr.  the  role  of  world  nuclear  policemen.  Soviet  - 
A m er lean  cooperation  cannot  provide  u  permanent 
peace  but  it  "may  be  the  best  security  basis  we  can 
devise  for  the  years  immediately  ahead." 
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JSP  NUCLEAR  POLICY:  THE  WAY  FOR  JAPAN'S  NON- 
NUCLEARIZATION  AND  FOR  NUCLEAR  DISARMA¬ 
MENT.  Japan  Socialist  review,  no.  152,  Mar.  15 
1968:  1-10.  HX0.J3.  1968 

The  tremendous  destructive  potential  of  nuclear 
weapons  mokes  it  imperative  for  Japan  to  cooperate 
with  all  peace-loving  peoples  to  rid  the  world  of  this 
terrible  menace.  WhPe  the  Sato  government  has 
agreed  to  the  three  principles  for  nonnucloarizatlon  of 
uapu..  (not  producing,  holding,  or  bringing  in  nuclear 
weapons),  it  has  refused  to  accept  &  declaration  on  non¬ 
nuclear  lzat  Ion  based  on  these  prlnc*  s  and  espouses  n 
nuclear  policy  that  is  obviously  loniniry  iu  them.  Dy 
supporting  the  need  for  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  power 
without  accepting  Ihe  nonnuclear  IzaGon  declaration,  the 
Government  could  easily  promote  a  ransltmn  from 
peaceful  to  military  uses.  The  U.  S  Japan  Security 
Treaty  clearly  violates  the  three  principles  since  It 
brings  Japan  under  the  American  nuclear  umbrella  and 
Is  bound  to  result  In  the  establishment  of  a  Japanese 
nuclear  security  system.  Moreover,  reliance  on 
American  nuclear  strategy'  could  involve  Japan  In 
nuclear  war.  Japan  should  step  out  of  the  shadow  of 
nuclear  war  by  abolishing  the  U.S.  -Japan  Security 
Treaty  and  begin  to  pursue  a  line  of  positive  neutrality. 
It  must  adopt  the  nonnuclearization  declaration  and 
negotiate  with  all  nuclear  powers  to  accept  It.  Hence¬ 
forth  the  Government  should  actively  promote  disarma¬ 
ment  objectives  and  work  for  the  establishment  of  a 
nuclear-free  zone  In  Asia  and  the  Pnclflc.  While  Japan 
must  renounce  nuclear  weapons.  It  can  safely  support  a 
program  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  power  that  is 
based  on  the  nonnuclearization  declaration  and  la  open 
to  inspection  by  an  International  agency. 
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1695 

KaltonUsch,  Nicholas  dr  0.  THE  NUCLEAR  NONPROLI¬ 
FERATION  TREATY-  -A  VITAL  STEP  IN  BRINGING 
THE  ATOM  UNDER  CONTROL.  In  U.  8.  Dr  pi.  ol 
Slate.  Departmenl  ol  Slate  Uilloilfi.  v.  58.  May  20. 
IfS!?648-flS0,  JXJ32.A33,  v.  58 

"Addraus  made  brforr  the  annual  mcciing  of  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law  at  Washington, 

D.  C. .  on  April  38."  1888. 

Argues  for  acceptance  of  Ihe  proposed  Irealy  on  the 
nonprollferal  on  of  nuclear  weapons.  Katxenbach 
focuses  his  discussion  or  three  features  of  the  treaty- - 
the  provisions  dealing  with  safeguards,  those  relating 
lo  the  peaceful  uses  nf  nuclear  explosives,  and  those 
calling  upon  tho  nuclear  powers  to  make  progress 
toward  dlsarmamont. 

1008 

Keons- Sopor,  Maurice.  NEGOTIATLNG  NON-PROLIFER¬ 
ATION.  World  today,  v.  24,  May  1008:  180-108. 

D410.W83,  v.  24 

Tho  nucloar  nonproliferation  treaty  will  "see  the 
light  of  day  Istor  this  yoar.  “  Tho  most  porploxlng 
prohloni,  safeguards,  ban  bocn  Ironed  out.  Both  West 
Oormony  and  Italy  loarod  Industrial  ooplonugo,  but 
Gorman  worries  went  far  boyond  tho  economic  lssuos. 
Germany  accused  Washington  of  rushing  into  an  inspec¬ 
tion  agreomont  without  consulting  it,  and  thero  was 
talk  of  an  “atomic  confederacy."  Another  koy  Issue  in 
the  ainondcd  Jnnuaiy  draft  treaty  Is  the  peaceful  use  ol 
atomic  onorgy.  Articlo  4  stipulates  that  nuclear 
nations  have  a  cloar  obligation  to  help  make  available 
"the  fruits  of  nucloar  onorgy. "  Tho  January  draft  aluo 
provides  tliM  the  treaty  remain  In  effect  for  25  years, 
at  widen  tlmo  member  notions  will  convcno  n  confer¬ 
ence  to  decide  whether  it  should  continue  indefinitely  or 
tor  aeothor  npoclflc  ported.  Annex  B  of  the  draft  treaty 
is  an  agreement  betweon  the  United  States,  Groat 
Britain,  and  tho  Soviet  Union  to  try  to  restore  the  bal¬ 
ance  betweon  the  obligations  of  the  nuclear  powers  and 
thoso  of  tho  nonnuclear  nations,  it  doos  not  guarantee 
any  precise  military  action  to  protoct  nonnuclear 
stoles,  and  this  "rovoals  tho  dllamma  of  all  attempts 
to  proffor  security  In  this  manner, "  Tho  value  of  a 
security  assurance  depends  not  only  on  the  guarantor 
but  on  whethor  tho  state  that  is  guaranteed  has  confi¬ 
dence  and  trust  in  tho  guarantor's  pledge. 

1691 

Netherlands  (Kingdom,  1815-  I  Advicscommlsslo 

intake  VraagBluRKon  van  QftlwaneiUng  en  Internationale 

VnijuuM  gia  T't.o  problem  of  ifer^tior, 

of  nucioar  woapons  riicI  nucloar  co-operation  within 
NATO;  Interim  roport  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Problems  of  Disarmament  end  Intornntlonnl  Security 
and  Ponco.  Unofficial  translation.  [Tho  Hague?  I960?) 
5U.  JX1974.7.  N43 

bibliographical  footnotes. 

Partial  contents.  --Introduction.  -  -Meaning  of  the 
term  ’’nuclear  proliferation. ’’--Actual  prospects  of 
nuclear  proliferation.  -  -Appraisal  of  the  consequences 
of  nuclear  proliferation,  --naelc  considerations  of  non¬ 
proliferation  policy.  -  -The  problem  of  nuclear  co¬ 
operation  within  NATO.  -  -Conclusions  regarding  the 
non-proliferation  troaty  and  nuclear  co- operation 
within  NATO. 

Analyses  the  problem  of  the  compatibility  of  a  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  with  proposals  to  allow  nonnuclear - 
weapon  states  In  the  Atlantic  alliance  co- responsibility 


In  nuclear  affairs.  The  rommitteL  recognizes  the 
urgency  of  both  these  matters  and  lhr  element  of  ten¬ 
sion  thAt  exists  between  them.  It  believes  that  a  "con¬ 
sultive  voice'  arrangement  on  nuclear  decisionmaking 
within  the  alliance  can  be  worked  out  that  would  not 
constitute  a  form  of  nuclear  proliferation.  At  lhr  same 
time,  hnwever,  II  emphasizes  that  nonproliferation  pol¬ 
icy  must  take  priority  over  Internal  alliance  policy  con¬ 
cerning  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons. 

1 69a 

(THE  NEW  DRAFT  OF  THE  NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERA¬ 
TION  TREATY)  Dor  neue  Entwurf  dee  Atomgporrver- 
trage.  Atomwlrtsch*ft--Atomtcchnlk,  v.  13,  Feb. 
1969:74.  TK0001.A07.  v.  13 

Outlines  the  new  draft  treaty,  especially  provisions 
that  guarantee  nonnuclear  signatories  the  right  of 
peaceful  utilization  of  nuclear  energy  and  the  broadest 
possible  exchange  of  scientific  Information  related  to 
nuclear  technology,  and  points  out  that  tho  loose  word¬ 
ing  of  article  3  (International  control)  could  cause  prob¬ 
lems  in  Interpretation. 

1699 

NON-PROLIFERATION.  New  times,  no.  24,  June  19, 

1968:  1-2.  D839.N483,  1960 

The  overwhelming  endorsement  of  the  draft  nucloar 
nonproliferation  treaty  by  the  IJ.  N.  Political  And  Secu¬ 
rity  Committee  is  a  major  step  toward  world  peace. 
Although  Its  opponents,  particularly  the  West  German 
revanchists,  did  tholr  best  lo  block  the  treaty,  It  was 
accepted  by  a  vote  of  92  to  4,  with  22  abstentions.  In 
Us  consideration  of  the  troaty  the  Committee  made  a 
number  of  constructive  revisions,  including  an  addition 
to  the  preamble  that  reinforced  guarantees  for  nonnu¬ 
clear  nations,  an  amendment  to  ensure  the  rights  of  the 
nonnucloar  statos  to  sharo  in  tho  benefits  of  peaceful 
ubos  of  nuclear  explosions,  and  one  to  commit  all  sig¬ 
natories  to  undertake  effective  measures  to  end  tho 
arms  race  and  begin  nuclear  dlsarmamont.  Tho  treaty 
should  have  no  trouble  receiving  Goneral  Assembly 
approval  and  once  in  force  should  prove  on  effective 
barrier  to  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

1700 

NON-PROLIFERATION  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS:  GEN¬ 
ERAL  ASSEMBLY  COMMENDS  TREATY.  UN  monthly 
chronicle,  v.  5,  July  1968:  19-25. 

JXI977.  A1U564,  v.  5 

Reports  the  GenoraJ  Assembly  commendation  of  the 
nonpruiiforation  treaty  In  a  resolution  adopted  on 
June  12  by  a  vote  of  95  to  4,  with  21  abstentions.  In 
explaining  their  votes,  a  number  of  delegates  stated 
that  tho  resolution  did  not  go  far  enough  In  guarantee¬ 
ing  nonproliferation,  whoroas  others  declared  it  to  be 
a  significant  step  in  the  diroction  of  goneral  disarma¬ 
ment.  The  article  also  summarizes  the  statomont  by 
Prosident  Johnson  lauding  the  Assembly  action  and  the 
final  consideration  of  the  revieod  draft  troaty  within 
the  Political  nnd  Security  Committee.  The  text  of  the 
Assembly  resolution  Is  appended. 

1701 

NON- PROU FERATION  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS:  SECU¬ 
RITY  COUNCIL  ADOPTS  RESOLUTION.  UN  monthly 
chronicle,  v.  5,  July  1908  :  3-13. 

JX1977,  A1U564,  v.  5 

Announces  tho  adoption  by  the  Security  Council  of  a 
resolution  pledging  assistance  under  the  provisions  of 
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the  U.  N  Charter  to  ail  nonnuclear  etateu  party  to  the 
nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty  that  axe  subtreted  to 
arte  ar  threats  of  nuclear  .iggr*  welcoming  thi 

offer  of  Immediate  aid  to  vietjmn  .4  nuclear  oggi  cssioii 
b>  the  Council's  nuclear- weapon  state*,  and  reaffirm¬ 
ing  the  right  of  #H  t  N.  member h  to  individual  of  col¬ 
lective  *elf-defen*c.  Most  CuuncU  member*  declared 
the  resolution  would  piovlde  n  strong  deterrent  to 
nuclear  aggression  even  though  it  would  not  absolutely 
guarantee  the  security  of  no,»:uclc3r- weapon  Mato*. 
However,  a  minority  of  representatives  maintained  that 
the  guarantees  supplied  by  the  re*ululu,.i  we.  ••  totally 
Inadequate  and  abstained  from  vising,  ’’’lie  text  of  the 
resolution  followed  by  the  U.  5. ,  British,  ami  Soviet 
declarations  of  support  are  appended. 

1702 

[NONPROLIFERATION  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS.  THE 
PROBLEM  OF  SECURING  PEACE)  Nichtverbroltung 
von  Kernwaffen.  Etn  Problem  der  Frtedenssirherung. 
WUten,  Eckart-Vortag,  1968.  161  p.  tForschungen 
und  Derlchte  der  Evangell6Chpn  Studiengemelnachaft, 

Dd.  22)  JX1974.7.N5 

Contents.  --Introduction,  by  L.  Raiser.  --*pt.  1, 
Prerequisites.  Development  of  nuclear  technology,  by 
Jtlrgen  Seetzen.  Surveillance  of  peace! ime  nuclear 
technology,  by  Dlpak  Gupta.  The  problem  of  prolUera  - 
tlon  of  nuclear  weapons,  by  J.  R.  Sclileslnger.  --pt.  2. 
Discussion.  The  guardod  and  the  unguarded:  Inspec¬ 
tion  In  the  nuclear  treaty,  by  Arnold  Kramlsh.  Nuclear 
control  through  black  boxes  alone,  by  Carl  Friedrich 
v,  Wclzsttckor.  Problems  of  military  and  Industrial 
use  of  nuclear  energy,  by  GUnter  Howe.  --pt.  3.  Docu¬ 
mentation.  Draft  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty 
issued  in  February  1967  The  April  19,  1967,  resolu¬ 
tion  by  the  Council  of  British  Churchos  on  nonprolifera¬ 
tion  and  control  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  April  1067 
memorandum  by  the  German  Federal  Government  on 
the  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty.  The  April  27, 

1067,  declaration  by  Willy  Brandt,  the  German  Federal 
Mlnlstor  of  Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  nuclear  nonprolif¬ 
eration  treaty.  Identical  drafts  of  the  nuclear  nonpro¬ 
liferation  treaty  submitted  In  Genova  on  August  24, 

1967,  by  the  two  Co-chairmen.  Five  requests  by  Eura- 
tom.  —Concluding  remarks,  by  L.  Raiser  and  G.  Howe. 

A  collection  of  essays,  documents,  and  official  pro¬ 
nouncements  on  the  nuclear  proliferation  problem  and 
proposed  solutions.  L.  Ralsur  and  G.  Howe  in  their 
concluding  remarks  urge  the  German  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  sign  the  proposed  nrmnrnllferatlnn  treaty  with¬ 
out  hesitation  once  agreement  Is  reached  on  interna¬ 
tional  Inspection  under  the  treaty. 

1703 

NON-PROLIFERATION  TREATY:  COMMITTEE  CON¬ 
CLUDES  DEBATE.  UN  monthly  chronicle,  v.  5,  June 
1968:  65-78.  JX1977.  A1U504,  v.  5 

Reports  the  views  of  various  members  of  the  U.  N. 
Political  and  Socurity  Committee  regarding  the  draft 
treaty  and  presents  the  amendments  to  the  draft  pro¬ 
posed  by  Committee  members.  Representatives  from 
both  nucloar  and  nonnuclear  countries  urged  the  swift 
ratification  of  and  adherence  to  the  treaty  and  called  for 
the  prompt  negotiation  of  additional  disarmament  mea¬ 
sures.  Wlille  delegates  .'-am  a  number  of  nonnuclear  - 
woapon  states  expressed  skepticism  about  the  question 
of  guarantees  and  criticized  the  privileged  position 
given  the  nucloar  powers  in  the  treaty,  most  represen¬ 
tatives  were  willing  to  overlook  its  shortcomings  and 


accept  the  treaty  a*  a  signify  an?  vten  toward  disarma¬ 
ment.  However.  spokesmen  .'rum  Allwi.ia,  trdia  Cuba 
jkI  «u  wral  Aft  K.M  stab  *  rep  led  »h«-  >.ealy  m  Us 
present  form  mil  miiu  repr#**4*ntalp  r*»fus*-d 
make  a  definite  <  ummllmonl  Irliir*1  lurlh*  r  nami'Ui 
I  lor*  of  thr  treaty  *  implualum* 

1704 

NON  PROLIFERATION  TflLA^Y  W1LPF  DISAPPOINT 
MEN!  Pax  Itbri  tas  v  x 3 .  Jan  M*r.  1  jK*  7 
Pt?*P  RH 

Taken  in  part  from  a  Inter  by  tier l rude  Baer,  the 
Women" a  international  League  fur  Peace  and  Freedom's 
U  N.  Rcpi  •sonla*  ivr.  to  E-  t-  M  Burns,  t  u  Chan  man 
of  the  *8-Nati'*n  CommiMir  "n  Disarmament,  and  h!? 
reply 

CrMlrtice  the  amended  nuclear  nonproliferation 
treaty  of  January  18.  1908.  fur  not  including  u  pledge  by 
the  nuclear  nations  to  renounce  use  >il  n*. clear  weapons 
a  in  In  fit  nonnuclear  rountrtei*  The  Women's  Interna¬ 
tional  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  opposes  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty  on  the  ground*  lliai  it  sanctions  the 
nuclear  monopoly  v;f  the  United  States  ami  the  6ovu*t 
Union,  fails  to  provide  for  a  ban  on  underground 
nuclear  testing,  and  d»>es  not  include  .1  cutoff  agree¬ 
ment  or  freeze  on  nuclear  weapons. 

1705 

.NUCLEAR -ECONOMIC  LAW)  AfomwlrlschaRsrecht. 
Atoimvirtschan—Aiomtechnlk,  v.  13.  Apr.  I960: 

178-180.  TK900;. AD7.  v.  13 

Includes  on  examination  of  a  now  draft  of  the  nuclear 
nonproliferation  treaty,  presented  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  reservations  of  nonnuclear 
members  of  the  18-Natlon  Committee  on  Dlsarmameni 
to  some  of  the  draft's  provisions.  These,  together  with 
American.  Soviet,  and  DrlU.ih  security  guarantees  to 
nonnuclear  parties  to  the  proposed  treaty,  were  sent  by 
the  Committee  to  the  U.  N.  General  Assembly  for  con¬ 
sideration  on  March  14.  I960. 


1706 

A  NUCLEAR  FRAUD  JOINTLY  HATCHED  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION.  Peking 
review,  v.  II,  June  21,  1908:  *7-18. 

D870I.F43.  v  H 

Reprinted  from  J6n  min  llh  pao,  June  13,  1908. 

HxVbvJ  3  9 

The  Chinese  people  adamantly  oppose  the  so  called 
treaty  on  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  con¬ 
cocted  by  the  American  Imperialist*  and  Soviet  revi¬ 
sionists  as  part  of  their  collusion  to  suppress  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  peoples  of  the  world.  The  treaty  is  a  plot  to 
perpetuate  the  Soviet-  American  nuclear  monopoly  and 
place  all  other  nations  at  their  mercy.  By  promising 
nuclear  protection  to  nonnuclear  elates  that  subscribe 
to  the  treaty,  the  Soviet  renegade  clique  and  American 
Imperialists  are  attempting  to  trick  other  states  into 
becoming  their  ’'protectorates."  In  addition  they  are 
using  the  treaty  10  "accelerate  the  rigging  up  of  an 
anti-China  encirclement"  and  fan  anti-Chinese  feeling 
around  the  world.  However,  many  countries  appose 
this  fraud  and  will  not  be  bullied  into  submission  by  the 
American  and  Soviet  nuclear  overlords.  While  the 
Amrrican  aggressors  and  Soviet  revisionists  believe 
that  the  treaty  will  enable  them  to  hold  back  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  tide,  they  will  find  that  their  nuclear  weapons 
are  powerless  against  the  will  of  the  people. 
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1707 

Filial,  Narayana.  NUCLEAR  MORALITIES.  Far  East¬ 
ern  economic  review,  v.  60.  June  20,  1068:  G0C- 608. 

HC4I1.  FIC,  v.  60 

The  issue  ol  morality  In  the  nuclear  arms  race  has 
shifted  from  the  struggle  between  nuclear  powers  to  a 
struggle  among  the  nuclear  "haves"  and  "have  nots.  " 
India  ha 8  beconie  the  focal  point  in  this  drama  owing  to 
Its  change  from  an  idealisti.-  nuclear  policy  to  one  of 
protecting  Us  national  interests.  India  haB  refused  tc 
sign  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty  because  It  fails 
to  Include  firm  guarantees  against  nuclear  blackmail, 
to  prevent  vertical  as  well  as  horizontal  proliferation, 
or  to  prohibit  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  on  the  ter- 
ritorf-  a  of  nonnuclear  slates  and  training  of  their 
armies  in  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Leading  the  los¬ 
ing  battle  of  the  "threshold  countries,"  India  has  "had 
to  face  the  moral  opprobrium  of  opposing  a  benevolent 
Treaty."  If  India.  In  continuing  its  refusal  to  sign, 
oncourageo  West  Germany  to  follow  suit,  this  could 
endanger  Russian  security  and  affect  the  balance  of 
power  In  Europe.  The  United  States,  Russia,  and  Brit¬ 
ain  might  then  be  tempted  to  pressure  India  by  withhold¬ 
ing  aid.  Fortunately  India’s  economic  condition  deter3 
It  from  joining  the  nuclear  arms  race;  "even  nuclear 
morals  are  subservient  to  the  hard  realities  of  every 
day  economic c." 

1708 

A  PLEA  TO  GENEVA:  "LEV  US  HAVE  GENUINE  CON¬ 
TROL  OF  THE  ATOM,"  ln_  Germany  (Federal  Repub¬ 
lic)  Presse  und  Moi'mationsanit.  Bulletin,  a  weekly 
survey  oTScrmin  affairs,  v.  16.  Mar.  12,  1968:  61-63. 

DD259.A35,  v.  16 

Text  of  the  German  Federal  Republic's  Mar.  8, 

1908,  memorandum  to  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Confer¬ 
ence  on  the  proposed  nuclear  nonprolif oration  treaty. 

The  German  Federal  Government  "supports  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  non-dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons."  In  Us 
April  7,  1987,  memorandum  to  all  governments  it  sug¬ 
gested  certain  Improvement  r  for  the  proposed  nonpro¬ 
liferation  treaty,  dome  have  been  Included  In  the  new 
draft  treaty  of  January  IB,  1968,  and  the  others  should 
be  taken  Into  consideration  30  that  the  proposed  treaty 
will  be  universally  acceptable  and  viable.  The  treaty 
should  be  linked  with  the  disarmament  problem  in  more 
concrete  terms  than  In  the  present  draft  In  order  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  comprehensive  disarmament  agree¬ 
ment.  Since  the  renunciation  of  the  nuclear  option  by 
nonnuclear  parlies  to  the  treaty  could  adversely  affect 
their  security,  :he  treaty  should  ban  the  use  of  threats, 
political  pressure,  or  political  blackmail  against  any 
nonnuclear  party.  It  should  also  be  more  adaptable  to 
world  technological,  political,  and  economic  changes  so 
that  the  Interests  of  nonnuclear  parties  will  net  be 
Impaired  by  U.  In  addition,  the  treaty  obligations 
should  weigh  equally  on  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  parties. 

1709 

Rusk,  Dean.  GAINING  TIIE  FULL  MEASURE  OF  THE 
BENEFITS  OF  THE  ATOM.  In  U.  S.  Dept,  of  State. 
Department  of  State  bulletin,  v.  58,  May  zQ  ~  1965; 
032-034.  JX232.A33.  v.  $8 

Address  ’made  before  the  Forritew  University  Club 
of  WaslUngton,  D.  C. ,  on  May  2,'  1968. 

Commends  past  and  present  U.  S.  policy  on  the  con¬ 
trol  and  exploitation  of  .mclear  energy.  Rusk  reviews 
the*  record  of  unijyccesaful  postwar  attempts  by  the 
United  Sl  ates  to  have  Uh*  atom  brought  undsr  interna¬ 


tional  control  and  enumerates  the  more  recent  limited 
successes  in  this  field- -the  limited  test  ban  treaty,  the 
Antarctic  treaty,  and  treaties  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  space  and  Latin  America.  He 
enters  a  strong  plea  for  approval  of  the  nonprolifera¬ 
tion  treaty  and  speculates  on  the  benefits  shortly  to  be 
had  from  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  ereri-y. 

1710 

Smith,  Bruce  L.  R.  THE  NON-PROLIFERATION 
TREATY  AND  EAST-WEST  DETENTE.  Journal  of 
International  affairs,  v.  22,  no.  1,  1968:  89-106, 

JX3.  Cfl,  v.  22 

Three  international  trends  are  critical  to  the  problem 
of  nonproliferation;  the  emerging  detente  between  East 
and  West,  the  continuing  technological  revolution  In 
civilian  u6es  ol  nuclear  energy,  and  the  growing  disar¬ 
ray  within  the  European  alliances  of  the  superpowers. 
Detente  lias  led  to  a  number  of  formal  cr  tacit  arms 
control  agreements  but  has  not  reduced  the  political 
rivalry  of  the  superpowers  or  permitted  adoption  of 
measures  to  deal  with  the  underlying  causes  of  conflict. 
NATO,  by  stabilizing  Europe  and  thus  eliminating  it  as 
a  political  temptation  to  the  Soviet  Union,  makes  a  cru¬ 
cial  contribution  to  a  relaxed  atmosphere,  and  the 
United  States  must  therefore  give  priority  to  a  viable 
NATO  or  its  equivalent --even  if  that  means  putting  the 
interests  of  its  European  allies  before  its  own  interest 
in  the  nonproliferation  treaty.  The  chief  European  non- 
security  interest  threatened  by  the  treaty  is  that  oi 
civilian  applications  of  nuclear  power.  The  Europeans 
are  correct  in  their  assertion  that  IAEA  inspection 
would  be  discriminatory  and  liable  to  cripple  progress 
in  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  The  United  Stales 
should  work  for  a  treaty  acceptable  to  all  major  Indus¬ 
trial  states  and  do  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  contribute  to 
a  revitalization  of  the  Atlantic  alliance.  This  probably 
will  require  that  tho  United  States  eliminate  the  dis¬ 
criminatory  character  of  the  treaty,  adopt  a  more  mod¬ 
est  view  of  the  need  for  international  inspection,  and 
guarantee  a  supply  of  low-cost  fuels  to  European  con¬ 
sumers,  Preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
will  prove  to  be  a  problem  as  refractory  as  that  of  gen¬ 
eral  and  complete  disarmament.  The  most  a  treaty  can 
do  is  "to  satisfy  the  reasonable  aspirations  of  the  Indus¬ 
trialized  nations  of  Western  Europe  for  a  civilian 
nuclear  economy,  while  providing  some  u-^ful  guaran¬ 
tee  against  the  anarchic  spread  of  fissile  material." 

1711 

UNA-USA  National  Policy  Panel  on  Stopping  the  Spread  of 
Nuclear  Weapons.  STOPPING  THE  SPREAD  OF 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS;  A  REPORT.  |New  York,  1967] 

48  p.  Ulus.  ,  map.  JX1974.7.U2 

Partial  contents.  --The  nuclear  setting:  Us  dilemmas. 
--Peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy:  increasing  benefits 
and  potential  dangers.  --Security  assurances  for  non¬ 
nuclear  weapon  powers:  the  options.  -  -The  durabilDy  of 
a  non-proliferation  treaty.  --The  compelling  design:  a 
more  effective  United  Nations.  -  -Memoranda  of  com¬ 
ment,  reservation  and  dissent.  --Appendix  A.  Draft 
treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  -- 
Appendix  B:  Text  of  a  letter  from  Albert  Einstein  to 
President  Roosevelt,  August  2,  1939. --Bibliography. 

Explores  the  problem  of  how  a  treaty  on  the  nonpro¬ 
liferation  of  nuclear  weapons  can  be  made  more  accept¬ 
able,  effective,  and  durable.  The  panel  notes  that  bur¬ 
geoning  nuclear  technology  holds  promise  of  benefits  as 
well  as  dangers,  which  complicates  enormously  the 
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problem  or  preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

On  the  issue  of  Internationa!  Inspection,  where  this 
complication  is  most  evident  the  panel  strongly  favors 
inspection  by  the  Inlernat tonal  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
over  any  of  the  proposed  alternatives  such  as  Euraiom. 

11  recommends  t lint  security  assurances  to  nonnuclear- 
weapon  stales  be  multilateral  and  within  Itu  framework 
of  the  United  Nations  but  suggests  further  that  the  only 
certain  solution  to  this  problem  is  in  perfecting  the 
U.  N.  peacekeeping  and  security  machinery  as  a  whole. 

It  foresees  that  the  durability  of  the  treaty  will  depend 
on  the  success  of  the  superpowers  In  curbing  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  the  willingness  of  France  and 
China  to  adhere  to  the  treaty,  and  the  perfection  of  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  international  sharing  of  civil  nuclear 
resources  and  technology. 

1712 

Van  Cleave,  William  R.  THE  NONPROLIFERATION 
TREATY  AND  FISSION -FREE  EXPLOSIVE  RESEARCH. 
Orbls,  v.  11,  winter  1968:  1055-1066. 

DO 39. 068,  v.  11 

A  major  defect  of  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty 
is  that  it  does  not  deal  with  the  effect  that  nuclear 
research — especially  in  the  area  of  fission -free  nuclear 
explosives— “wil1  have  on  the  treaty's  objectives.  While 
article  3  oi  the  treaty  prohibits  nonnuclear  nations  from 
manufacturing  or  acquiring  nuclear  weapons  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  inspection  of  fissionable  materials,  these 
states  can  develop  research  programs  to  produce 
nuclear  cxplo.-ve  devices  that  would  be  devoid  of  fis¬ 
sionable  materials.  The  treaty  ignores  this  problem 
because  of  the  difficulty  and  unpopularity  of  safeguard¬ 
ing  research,  the  disparagement  of  pure-fuslon 
research  in  relation  to  weapons  development,  and  the 
assumption  tliat  other  countries  must  follow  the  fission 
weapons  route.  The  treaty  must  take  into  account 
research  programs  jn  pure-fusion  nuclear  explosives 
whatever  their  outcome — early  devices  may  be  peace¬ 
ful  but  could  later  be  refined  into  weapons.  As  the 
treaty  does  not  prohibit  research,  seme  nat'ons  will 
feel  tliat  this  is  a  tacit  acceptance  of  the  testing  of 
pure-fuslon  research  devices.  Once  testing  is 
accepted,  any  nation  would  be  able  to  produce  such 
devices,  and  proliferation  would  begin  all  over  again. 
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Vital,  David.  DOUBLE-TALK  OR  DOUBLE-THINK?  A 
COMMENT  ON  THE  DRAFT  NON-PROLIFERATION 
TREATY.  International  affairs  (London)  v.  44,  July 
1968:419-433.  JX1.I53,  v.  44 

A  viable  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty  (NPT) 
depends  on  the  cessation  of  the  arms  race  by  the 
nuciear  powers  and  the  dismantling  of  their  nuclear 
establishments.  This  is  impossible  to  envisage,  since 
nuclear  disarmament  is  highly  improbable  in  the  near 
or  distant  future.  The  assumption  tliat  only  the  nuclear 
powers  may  possess  nuclear  weapons  while  the  nonnu¬ 
clear  powers  are  denied  this  right  bodes  ill  for  the 
future  of  the  NPT.  In  addition  the  NPT  contains  within 
itself  two  dangers,  diplomatic  and  necrotic.  If  the  non¬ 
nuclear  powers  sign  the  treaty  they  will  have  lost  (lie 
bargaining  power  to  extract  an  arms  reduction  measure 
from  the  nuclear  powers;  and  as  long  as  the  arms  race 
continues  it  can  only  end  in  the  total  destruction  of  civ¬ 
ilization.  Aside  from  perpetuating  the  inequality  of 
states,  which  is  becoming  incompatible  with  human  sur¬ 
vival,  the  NPT  places  loo  much  emphasis  on  the  super¬ 
powers’  willingness  and  capacity  to  abstain  from  actions 
that  would  create  international  conflicts- -the  Middle 


East  and  Southeast  Asia  are  hardly  encouraging  exam¬ 
ples.  In  effect  it  will  do  little  to  inhibit  further  horizon¬ 
tal  or  vertical  nuclear  proliferation. 
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Zhukov.  Iuril.  URGENT  PROBLEM.  Daily  review, 
translations  from  the  Soviet  press,  v.  14.  May  27, 

1968:  pi.  1,  {Hem]  3.  1-6. 

Slav  Rm 

Translated  from  Pravda,  May  26,  I960. 

Slav  Rm 

The  draft  nonproliferation  treaty  must  be  approved  by 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  In  order  to  avoid  a  nuclear 
holocaust.  The  enemies  of  the  treaty-  -  West  Germany, 
Japan.  China,  and  Israel--  who  procrastinate,  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  prospect  of  world  destruction.  Indeed,  Chi  ■ 
na's  leaders  have  slated  that  the  deaths  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  Chinese  would  do  little  harm  because  the 
people  could  always  be  replaced.  Peking's  advocacy 
of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  countries  is  designed  to  rally 
all  the  Third  World  countries  around  the  Chinese  flag. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Soviet  Union  will  adhere  to  its 
statement  to  the  Security  Council  that  nuclear  aggres¬ 
sion  or  the  threat  of  it  will  be  repulsed  under  the  laws 
of  the  U.  N.  Charter,  The  Soviet  peace  champions  will 
strive  to  build  an  impenetrable  wall  against  the  further 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

4.  Other  {Accidental  War,  Command  and 
Control  of  Weapons,  etc.) 

1715 

Matey,  Leonard.  NIPS- -THE  SYSTEM  THAT  INVENTED 
ITSELF.  Data,  v.  13,  May  1968  :  31-33.  Ulus. 

P&GP  RR 

Chronicles  the  National  Military  Command  System 
Information  Processing  System  (NIPS)  from  its  incep¬ 
tion  to  proposals  for  future  improvements.  Among  the 
advantages  of  a  rapidly  expanding  worldwide  command 
arc  its  ability  to  provide  identical  information  to  all 
echelons  and  compatibility  of  hardware  and  software. 
Some  of  the  problems  facing  NIPS  are  the  handling  of 
documentation  and  the  integration  of  intelligence  and 
operations  in  new  computer  installations.  Whether 
these  problems  will  be  resolved  depends  upon  whether 
Defense  Department  authorities  can  keep  the  momentum 
going  in  comr.  and  and  control  systems. 
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TRYING  TO  SLOW  THE  ARMS  RACE.  Business  week, 
no.  2027,  July  6,  1968:  23. 

HC431.BB7,  1966 

Speaking  at  separate  ceremonies  attending  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  nonproliferation  treaty  (NPT),  American  and 
Soviet  leaders  aired  plans  for  discussion  on  limiting 
offensive  and  defensive  mlssdes.  Any  agreement  to 
restrict  their  development  and  deployment  would  be  the 
first  time  the  two  powers  surrendered  their  freedom  in 
this  area;  earlier  bans  governing  nuclear  explosions  in 
the  atmosphere  and  underwater  and  testing  in  outer 
space  gave  up  little  of  significant  military  advantage. 
Now  each  power  seeks  to  control  the  arme  race. 

Before  this  Russia  only  wanted  a  curb  on  offensive 
missiles.  "Just  why  the  Soviets  have  agreed  to  talk  is 
not  clear."  However,  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
NPT,  the  Vietnam  peace  talks,  the  apparent  parity  of 
arms  capabilities,  an  infant  Soviet  antimissile  system, 
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and  new  warheads  possessed  by  both  autos  may  havo 
created  the  climate  (or  talks  to  begin,  Any  U.S. 
assent  to  parity  would  renew  the  debate  In  the  United 
States,  Even  if  Congress  accepted  the  principle  of 
parity,  and  Washington  and  Moscow  found  a  formula  to 
slow  or  it*U  the  nuclear  race,  the  problem  of  Inspec¬ 
tion  or  policing  of  missllo  systems  would  bo  a  great 
obstacle.  Unless  Russia  gives  firm  assurances  and 
accepts  Inspection  teams  on  Us  territory,  the  U.3, 
Senate  would  refuse  to  consent  to  sucli  an  agreement, 

C.  REGIONAL 


1.  Tension  Areos 


1717 

Adams,  Thomas  W. ,  and  Alvin  J.  Cottrell.  CYPRUS 
BETWEEN  EAST  AND  (VEST,  Baltimore,  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  1938.  9?  p,  (Studies  In  international 
affaire,  no.  7)  DS54.9.A63 

Partial  contents.  --The  roots  of  the  contemporary 
problem.  —Communism  In  Cyprus.  —Soviet  policy 
toward  Cyprus.— U.S.  policy  toward  Cyprus.— The 
outlook. -- -Greek-Turklsh  mllUary  balance  (1967). 

Contends  that,  although  Cyprus  per  se  Is  economic¬ 
ally  and  militarily  an  Insignificant  factor  in  Interna¬ 
tional  afflnrs,  It  Is  a  source  of  East-West  tensions  and 
contains  the  potential  for  escalation.  The  authors 
note  that  Russia  has  tried  to  exploit  the  Cypriot  unrest 
In  an  effort  to  gain  Influence  in  tills  area  and  disrupt 
the  Western  alliance.  The  United  Slates  has  had  to 
walk  a  diplomatic  tightrope  so  as  not  to  strata  lie  rela¬ 
tions  with  Greece  or  Turkey,  prime  Communist  targets 
on  NATO's  southern  flank. 
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Alekseev,  Ank.  ANOTHER  BLOC?  Dally  review,  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  Soviet  press,  v.  14,  June  12,  1968 : 
pt.  1,  [Item]  4,  1-2.  Slav  Rm 

Translated  from  Pravda.  June  12,  1908. 

Slav  Rm 

At  a  ministerial  conference  In  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malay¬ 
sia,  Singapore,  Britain,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
discussed  the  consequences  of  the  forthcoming  0971) 
withdrawal  ol  British  troops  from  Singapore  and  Malay¬ 
sia  and  problems  of  the  arca'6  defense.  But  Instead  of 
adopting  a  6cund  policy  of  good-neighborly  cooperation 
with  all  other  countries  as  a  guaranty  of  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  of  future  conflicts,  they  discussed  the  formation 
of  military  blocs  to  be  set  up  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States.  Obviously  they  want  to  enmesh  certain 
South  Aslan  countries  in  a  new  political  and  military 
network,  which  can  only  aggravate  the  situation  in 
Southeast  Asia, 
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Alroy,  GU  C.  DYNAMICS  OF  VIOLENCE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST.  Reporter,  v.  36,  May  16,  1968  :  23-25. 

D639,  R38S,  v.  38 

The  explosive  violence  between  the  Arabs  and  the 
Jews  derives  not  merely  from  antagonism  but  from 
Irrational  fears,  of  which  both  sides  are  guilty.  The 
Arabs  reject  Jewish  etateliood.  Their  bitterness 
results  from  "the  disastrous  course  of  Muslim  power 
in  conflict  with  the  West  In  modern  history."  To  Mos¬ 
lems,  the  rightness  of  their  faith  Is  reflected  In  secu¬ 


lar  affairs;  Isla.n  achieved  Its  greatest  stature  In  thoae 
centuries  in  which  It  was  politically  supreme.  How¬ 
ever,  Western  Industrial  and  scientific  achievements— 
which  Israel  in  part  reflects— have  brought  mainly 
mataiso  and  humiliation  to  Islam.  Arab  haired  for  the 
Jews  is  not  unlike  Christian  denigration  of  Semites. 
Although  with  the  Arabs  the  Jews  were  never  subjected 
to  anything  like  the  Nazi  holocaust,  Indignities  and 
bloodshed  were  a  permanent  part  of  their  lives.  Arab 
denigration  of  the  Jews  and  their  homeland  has  gener¬ 
ated  a  profound  insecurity  ta  them,  against  which  Arab 
threats  become  amplified.  Territorial  confinement  also 
drawe  heavily  on  the  meager  psychological  reserves  of 
the  Jews.  The  international  community  must  share 
port  ol  the  blame  for  the  violence  ta  the  Midtile  East. 
Support  for  Israel  is  limited,  and  many  powers  are 
embarrassed  by  their  diplomatic  ties  with  the  Jewish 
state.  Furthermore  the  general  pro-Arab  bias 
becomes  more  systematic  in  the  Urtl-4  Nations  where 
the  .Arab  world  is  able  to  muster  support  to  defeat  any 
peace  resolution  it  dislikes. 


1720 

ASIAN  ROUNDUP.  SEATO  record,  v.  7,  Feb.  1968: 

15-18.  PSiGP  RR 

Statement  Issued  by  a  team  of  American  political  sci¬ 
entists  and  historians  following  a  meeting  at  Tuxedo 
Park,  N.  Y. ,  sponsored  by  the  Freedom  House  Public 
Affairs  Institute. 

Although  progress  toward  political  equilibrium  In 
Southeast  Asia  can  be  partly  attributed  to  the  gradual 
transition  from  an  Ideologically  oriented  to  a  more 
technically  oricnled  leadership,  the  American  presence 
has  been  the  key  to  stability  in  this  region.  By  protec¬ 
ting  the  area  from  Communist  aggression,  "the  United 
States  has  bought  time  for  some  200  million  people  to 
develop."  11  the  United  States  were  now  to  recognize  a 
Communist  victory  ta  Vietnam,  violence  could  erupt 
throughout  all  of  Southeast  Asia  under  the  guise  of 
national  wars  of  liberation.  While  the  United  States 
should  strive  lor  gradual  deescalation  of  the  war.  It 
must  not  allow  Hanoi  to  conclude  that  the  American 
forces  will  accept  defeat  because  of  Internal  polllicM 
pressures.  Even  if  the  United  States  wins  Us  basic 
objectives  In  Vietnam,  it  should  not  pull  out  of  South¬ 
east  Asia  since  America's  survival  depends  upon  the 
maintenance  of  stability  In  thin  vital  area.  Only  with 
substantial  outside  assistance  can  the  nations  of  South¬ 
east  Asia  follow  a  peaceful  path  toward  economic  and 
political  reconstruction.  Economic  development  prob¬ 
lems  can  best  be  met  through  a  multilateral  assistance 
program  that  emphasizes  regional  cooperation. 
Although  regional  security  will  depend  for  some  time 
upon  the  American  nuclear  umbrella,  the  U.S.  forces 
based  in  Southeast  Asia  can  be  gradually  reduced  In 
line  with  technical  developments  and  Increased  capabil¬ 
ities  for  self-defense  by  the  countries  concerned. 

1721 

Battle,  Lucius  D.  THE  COMMON  THREADS  LINKING 
THE  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH 
ASIA.  Jn  U.S.  Pert,  of  State.  Department  of  State 
bulletin,  v.  58,  May  13,  1866:  606-613. 

JX232.A33,  v.  58 

"Address  m,  de  before  the  Cincinnati  Chapter  of 
Chartered  Life  Underwriters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on 
Apr.  18,"  1968. 

Surveys  contemporary  developments  in  the  Near 
East  and  South  Asia.  The  characteristics  common  to 
the  otherwise  diverse  states  of  ttu.  region  are  political 
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Instability,  mass  poverty,  and  hyper  national  Ism,  A 
large  number  of  these  stales  are  located  on  or  near  the 
perimeter  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  thus  are  vulnerable 
to  the  longs  land  big  Soviet  policy  of  exploiting  instabil¬ 
ity  in  other  countries  to  Us  own  advantage,  Moat  of 
them  are  caught  up  in  regional  arms  races  that  squan¬ 
der  resources  needed  for  economic  development.  Not 
coincidentally,  three  major  foci  of  tension— Israel, 
Cyprus,  and  Kashmir — are  found  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  But  despite  formidable  difficulties,  many  of 
these  states  are  making  sign  If  learn  progress  toward 
meeting  the  needs  of  their  people,  and  self*  Inter ost,  as 
well  as  humanitarian  Ism,  requires  that  the  United 
States  continue  to  assist  them  in  thclr  work, 

1722 

Boliaev,  Igor.  THE  INVADERS' APPETITE,  Daily 
review,  translations  from  the  Soviet  press,  v.  14, 

May  29,  1968*  pi.  1,  [item]  3,  1. 

Slav  Rm 

Translated  from  Pravda,  May  29,  19C8. 

Slav  Rm 

The  Israelis  started  the  June  1967  war  in  order  to 
seize  territories  they  claim  belong  to  Israel  by  "histor¬ 
ical  reasons. "  Israel  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  a  negotia¬ 
ted  settlement  in  the  Middle  East,  and  its  present  posi¬ 
tion  only  aggravates  the  situation.  Israel  should  abide 
by  the  decisions  of  the  U.N,  Security  Council,  Includ¬ 
ing  the  November  resolution  providing  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  Israeli  treops  from  the  territories  they  occu¬ 
pied  during  the  war.  Tel  Aviv  must  abandon  its  illu¬ 
sion  that  it  can  carve  out  territories  at  its  pleasure. 
Although  the  Arab  countries  are  ready  for  a  political 
settlement,  the  Israeli  aggressors  should  not  regard 
this  as  a  sign  of  weakness. 

1723 

Bucher,  Henry  H. ,  and  others.  A  SYMPOSIUM:  THE 
SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  JUNE,  1967  ISRAELI-  ARAB 
WAR.  Issues,  winter  1967/spring  1968:  11-36. 

E838.I8,  1967/68 

Responses  by  oight  distinguished  Intellectuals  to  an 
Issues  request  for  independent  evaluations  of  the  1967 
Arab-Israeli  War,  Each  symposiast  discussed  the 
events  that  led  up  to  the  war,  the  reaction  to  the  war 
among  American  Jews,  and  the  factors  that  should 
decide  the  attitude  of  non-Israeli  Jews  toward  Israel, 
AH  contributors  agreed  that  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
was  a  complicated  manifestation  of  longstanding  hostil¬ 
ity  and  could  not  be  explained  by  any  specific  events. 
However,  opinions  varied  on  the  philosophical  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  war  and  the  proper  psychological 
responses, 
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Classen,  Wilhelm.  [EUROPE  SEEN  BY  FRANCE;  CON¬ 
CEPTS  OF  THE  FRENCH  PARTIES]  Europa,  wle 
Frankreich  es  sioht;  die  Konzcptionen  dcr  fransttsi* 
schen  Parteien.  Politische  Meinung,  v,  13,  no.  I, 
1968:81-90.  H5.P75,  v.  13 

Outlines  concepts  of  Europe  and  European  unification 
held  by  various  French  political  parties- -from  the 
Communist  Party  to  Gaulliet  groups.  Classen  bases 
his  analysis  primarily  on  the  parties'  "documentary  lit¬ 
erature.  " 
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Crane,  Robert  Dickson.  REVOLUTIONARY  REGIONAL¬ 
ISM  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA.  Reporter,  v.  38,  May  2, 
1968:11-16.  map.  D839.R385,  v.  38 


The  populations  of  all  Southeast  Aslan  states  consist 
of  several  different  linguistic,  ethnic,  and  cultural 
groups,  one  of  which  controls  the  state  machine  and 
thus  rules  over  all  t Ik?  rest.  When  the  subordinate 
graips  rival  the  dominant  group  In  numbers  or  culture 
and  internal  pulltlcal  organization,  rebellion  Is  likely  to 
occur.  For  years  revolutions  born  out  of  such  situa¬ 
tions  have  been  building  in  Burma  and  Northeast  India. 
Recently  these  previously  111 -coordinated  resistance 
movements  have  achieved  a  new  level  of  political  con¬ 
sciousness  and  organization  under  young  leaders  whose 
attitudes  are  significantly  different  from  those  of  their 
elders.  The  new  leaders  are  more  discriminating  in 
their  acceptance  of  Western  values  and  more  respectful 
of  their  own  native  traditions,  and  they  reject  the  pri¬ 
macy  of  state  sovereignty  and  national  independence, 
since  the  pursuit  of  these  goals  lias  brought  the  region 
to  the  edge  of  chaos.  They  stress  communal  solidarity 
rather  than  political  centralization  and  work  for  the 
autonomy  of  their  peoples  within  a  region-wide,  confed- 
crative  framework.  The  Chinese  Communists  have 
attempted  to  exploit  these  movements  but  go  far  without 
success.  Nevertheless,  national  leaders  threatened  by 
the  revolts  have  attempted  to  blame  them  on  a  Chinese 
conspiracy  with  the  hope  of  provoking  American  or 
Soviet  intervention  against  the  rebels.  The  Chinese 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  embroil  eithc-r  of  these 
countries  in  action  against  the  dissidents,  since  only 
China  stands  tu  gain  from  such  a  development. 
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[THE  CZECH  CRISIS]  La  criso  tchdque  [by]  M.  R. 
Perspectives,  v.  24,  May  18,  1968:  [pt.  1,  Item  2] 

4-6.  HC10.P4,  v.  24 

The  May  18  Moscow  conference  ol  obedient  satellites 
disclosed  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  worried  about  devel¬ 
opments  In  Czechoslovakia  and  may  even  consider  mili¬ 
tary  Intervention,  notwithstanding  the  danger  that  it 
might  produce  strong  protests  from  other  Communist 
countries.  Why  docs  Russia  take  Czechoslovak  "revi¬ 
sionism"  so  seriously  when  it  tolerated  similar  excesses 
In  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia?  The  Rumanian  and  Yugo¬ 
slav  deviat  ions  do  not  weaken  the  strategic  position  ot 
Russia,  whereas  Czechoslovakia  is,  with  East  Ger¬ 
many  and  Poland,  a  member  ol  the  Iron  Triangle  and  a 
spearhead  abned  at  West  Germany,  Russia's  worst 
enemy  hi  Europe,  Although  the  present  status  quo  Is 
the  most  ridiculous  Europe  has  ever  known,  it  suits 
Russia  lor  the  lime  being  until  it  can  be  mcxiUled  to 
Russia' s  advantage.  Besides,  the  Russians  tear  the 
influence  the  Czechoslovak  willingness  to  negotiate 
with  the  West  could  have  on  other  satellites  and  tlie 
danger  that  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  might  be  con¬ 
taminated  by  Western  freedom. 
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Faust.  Friedrich.  [THE  ODER-NEISSE  LINE  AS  A 
LEGAL  PROBLEM;  THE  URGENCY  AND  IMPOR¬ 
TANCE  OF  A  GOVERNMENT  DECLARATION)  Die 
Oder-Nelsst-Linle  als  Rcchtsprobleni;  Notwondigkcii 
und  Bedeutung  der  RegierungserUihrung.  Politische 
Meinung.  v.  13,  no.  1,  1968:  91-97. 

115.  P75,  v.  13 

Bonn's  stand  on  the  Odcr-Neisne  Line  rests  on  the 
argument  that  it  was  established  temporarily  as  a  mere 
demarcation,  that  only  a  German  peace  treaty  will  be 
able  to  settle  the  Polish-German  boundary  problem 
and  that  the  Potsdam  Agreement,  which  established  the 
lino,  cannot  be  binding  lor  Germany  under  the  interna¬ 
tional  law,  because  it  was  concluded  inter  alios. 
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Therefore  Germany's  prewar  boundaries  are  still  valid. 
The  German  Federal  Government  has  renounced  use  of 
force  as  a  means  for  clanging  the  demarcation  line, 
but  It  has  never  renounced  the  'German  claims  to  the 
territories  situated  eastward  of  this  line.  Even  if  it 
wished  to,  it  could  not,  because  It  lacks  the  mandate  of 
the  German  people  to  do  so.  Periodic  repetitions  of 
Bonn’ s  position  statements  are  not  enough  to  prevent 
Polish  usucapion  of  these  territories  under  Interna¬ 
tional  law.  To  prevent  such  prescription  the  Federal 
Government  should  contest  Polish  occupation  of  the  ter¬ 
ritories  and  place  periodic  protests  against  it. 
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Flchtner,  Paula  S.  NPD-NDP:  EUROPE'S  NEW 

NATIONALISM  IN  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA,  Review 
of  politics,  v.  30,  July  1988:  308-315. 

JA1.R4,  v.  30 

German  ethnic  nationalism  in  Austria— an  Inheri¬ 
tance  from  the  Hapsburg  Empire  and  a  potent  political 
force  before  World  War  II— has  shown  little  vltAllty  In 
the  postwar  period,  but  the  recent  political  successes 
of  tho  nconat'.onallstlc  Nationaldemokratische  Pur  tie 
Deutschlands  (NPD)  In  Germany  may  stimulate  a 
revival.  Not  surprisingly,  thero  is  a  strong  resem  - 
blance  between  the  NPD  and  the  Nationaldemokratische 
Partte  (NDP)  formed  last  year  in  Austria.  The  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  two  parties  coincide  in  rejecting  both 
liberal  economic  doctrines  and  Marxlam,  in  demanding 
tho  protection  of  the  Mlttelstand  and  peasants  from  big 
business,  and  In  stressing  German  national  identity 
and  pride.  Despite  these  similarities,  however,  the 
Austrian  party  has  rejected  any  thought  of  nnschluss 
with  Germany,  or  even  collaboration  with  the  NPD,  and 
In  all  probability  differences  in  circumstance  and 
interests  would  make  cooperation  extremely  difficult. 
The  Immediate  goal  of  the  NPD  Is  the  reunification  of 
the  two  Germanies,  but  the  party  Is  realistic  enough  to 
admit  that,  with  the  present  balance  of  forces  in 
Europe,  this  can  be  accomplished  only  through  negoti¬ 
ation  and  with  the  consent  of  the  3ovtet  Union.  Further, 
tho  very  magnitude  of  the  problems  Involved  requires 
that  the  NPD  pursue  its  goals  within  the  present  West 
German  political  framework.  On  tho  other  hand  the 
NDP  s  interests  are  less  narrowly  political,  They 
would  like  to  help  German  groups  everywhere  but  most 
notably  In  South  Tyrol,  where  they  lave  been  conduct¬ 
ing  a  terrorist  campaign  to  dramatize  the  plight  of  its 
German  minority.  The  Austrian  Government,  which 
does  not  want  to  alienate  the  Italians,  has  firmly 
suppressed  these  activities,  and  the  NDP  has  suffered 
a  setback.  The  sudden  rise  of  these  two  parlies  las 
evoked  fears  for  the  stability  of  central  and  Eastern 
Euiope,  but  with  the  NPD  concentrating  on  reunifica¬ 
tion  within  the  limits  of  legal  political  activity  and  the 
NDP  diminished  in  Influence,  neither  party  Is  a  real 
danger, 

1T£9 

Gallo,  Patrick  ,1,  UNDERSTANDING  THE  VIETNAM 
WAR.  New  unlvei  slty  thought,  v.  6,  May/June  1968: 
29-34.  D839.N484,  v.  6 

Contents.  --General  background.  —History.  --The 
nature  of  tho  war.  --The  United  States  and  Vietnam.  -- 
Vietnam  and  the  cold  war. 

A  bibliography  of  the  Vietnam  War.  Gallo  presents 
his  selections  In  response  lo  "the  volatile  and  confusing 
elements  In  the  Vietnam  situation"  that  necessitate 
"continuous  and  Intensive  reappraisal  of  American  pol¬ 
icy  in  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia." 
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Garner,  William  R.  THE  S1NO- SOVIET  IDEOLOGICAL 
STRUGGLE  IN  LATIN  AMERICA.  Journal  of  lnter- 
Amcrlcan  studios,  v.  10,  Apr.  1908  :  244-230. 

FI 401.  JOS,  v.  10 

By  their  doctrinal  rejection  of  mass  support  and 
acquiescence  In  the  slow  pace  of  change,  orthodox  Com¬ 
munist  parties  in  Latin  America  have  provoked  wide¬ 
spread  defection  from  their  ranks  to  the  more  extreme 
pro- Peking  movements.  Th"  record  of  Soviet  parties 
In  Latin  America  has  been  discouraging  Irom  the  very 
beginning.  Geographical  separation  from  tlr  Soviet 
Union  and  a  prcjxmderancc  of  American  power  in  tho 
region,  as  well  as  formidable  class,  ethnic,  and  cul¬ 
tural  cleavages,  have  together  constituted  an  imfavor- 
able  revolutionary  environment.  For  a  time  the  Cuban 
revolution  seemed  to  herald  a  now  historical  phase, 
but  the  Soviet  Union,  after  n  period  of  reluctant  mate¬ 
rial  and  ideological  support  of  the  Castroitc  cause,  has 
adopted  a  policy  of  applying  economic  pressure  to 
dampen  rather  than  excite  Cuba's  revolutionary  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Chinese  penetration  of  Latin  America  did  not 
bcgbi  until  the  lale  1950's  but  since  then  has  acceler¬ 
ated  rapidly,  The  Chinese  sti  ess  the  similarity  of  the 
Latin  American  historical  situation  to  their  own,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  respect  to  the  conditions  ot  the  peas¬ 
antry  and  the  struggle  against  imperialism.  In  opposi¬ 
tion  to  orthodox  Soviet  policy  they  urge  a  hyporvolun- 
tarlst  theory  of  revolution,  stress  rural  problems,  and 
reject  the  doctrine  of  peaceful  coexistence.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  ideology  does  soem  more  appropriate  to  a  region 
where  feudalism  and  dictatorship  arc  still  the  prevalent 
modes  of  economic  and  political  organization.  The 
outcome  of  the  struggle  between  Soviet  and  Chinese 
factions  will  be  determined  by  the  populace  not  the 
ideologues.  The  more  deep-seated  the  frustrations  of 
the  people,  and  the  more  pessimistic  their  attitudes, 
the  more  will  they  turn  to  a  Chinose  solution  to  their 
problems. 
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GflSteyger,  Curt.  MOSCOW  AND  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 
Foreign  affairs,  v.  46,  July  1968:  67G-6B7. 

DUO.  F6,  V.  46 

The  growing  Soviet  power  In  the  Mediterranean  area 
marks  the  end  of  one -power  dominance  In  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  seems  to  indicate  a  desire  on  the  part  cl 
tho  Soviet  Union  to  develop  "a  strategy  better  suited  to 
its  ambitions  as  a  superpower  and  to  the  support  of  its 
friends  in  tlmo  of  crisis,"  By  endeavoring  to  Improve 
its  strategic  position  in  the  Mediterranean,  Russia  may 
be  attempting  to  establish  a  regional  balance  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  client  states  and  the  United 
States  and  Its  client  states.  However,  Soviot  ambitions 
in  the  Middle  East  conld  be  blocked  by  Arab  fears  of 
neocolonialism  and  cautious  elements  In  the  Soviet 
leadership,  who  believe  a  long-term  commitment  would 
be  too  risky  and  place  an  undue  burden  upon  tire  Soviet 
economy.  Furthermore,  as  long  as  NATO1  s  Mediter - 
ranefln  forcos  retain  their  superiority  over  the  Russian 
fleet  and  tho  Russians  do  not  have  direct  control  over 
the  main  supply  lines  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Soviet 
military  position  in  that  area  will  remain  relatively 
weak.  Nevertheless  the  increased  Russian  presence  In 
the  Middle  East  has  spread  the  confrontation  between 
the  superpowers  In  Europe  to  the  Mediterranean  area. 
This  new  confrontation  will  probably  never  evolve  into 
a  durable  coexistence  because  tliat  area  lacks  the 
homogeneity  needed  to  delineate  spheres  of  Influence. 
Since  the  superpowers  can  exert  very  little  Influence  on 
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the  Mediterranean  littoral,  the  small  states  are  not 
restrained  by  (ears  o(  being  dragged  Into  a  major  con¬ 
flict  and  can  freely  pursue  their  Individual  Interests. 
"The  greatest  danger  hi  the  Mediterranean  is  net  a 
direct  clash  between  the  superpowers  but  their  lack  of 
control  over  local  conflicts,  and  the  possibility  of 
their  eventually  being  drawn  Into  them" 

1732 

lioge,  Thomas  A.  THE  LONG  STRUGGLE  ON  CYPRUS. 
American  Legion  magazine,  v.  85,  Aug.  1968;  24-28, 
48-50.  D570.  A1A32,  v.  85 

Reviews  the  turbulent  history  of  Cyprus.  Strategic¬ 
ally  located  at  the  crossroads  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe,  Cyprus  lias  been  subjected  to  Internal  strife 
and  repeated  Invasions  for  nearly  5, 000  years.  Cur¬ 
rently  the  Turkish  Cypriots  are  violently  resisting  the 
efforts  of  the  island's  Greek  majority  to  Join  Cyprus 
to  Greece.  The  latest  threat  of  war  between  the  two 
NATO  powers  occured  In  1907;  the  combined  efforts  of 
U.S.  emissary  Cyrus  Vance,  U.N.  representative 
Jose  Roll -Bennett,  and  NATO  Secretary  General 
Manllo  Broslo  were  required  to  subdue  the  crisis. 

While  the  island  now  appears  relatively  calm  under  the 
watchful  eve  of  U.  N.  peacekeeping  forces,  the  sltua  - 
tlon  could  explode  at  any  tUne  and  once  again  bring  the 
world  to  the  brink  of  world  war  Of. 
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Howard,  Michael  E. ,  and  Robert  E.  Hunter.  ISRAEL 
AND  THE  ARAB  WORLD;  THE  CRISIS  OF  1967.  Lon¬ 
don,  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  [1907]  51  p.  maps, 
tables.  (Adelphi  papers,  no.  41) 

U162.A3,  no.  41 

Historical  interpretation  of  the  June  1967  Middle  East 
war.  The  paper,  which  is  intended  primarily  for  mili¬ 
tary  and  International  relations  analysts,  draws  more 
upon  Israeli  than  on  Arab  source  material.  The 
authors  analyze  the  conflict,  give  a  chronological 
account  of  the  war,  and  review  the  crisis  leading  up  to 
It.  Information  on  the  U.  N.  Emergency  Force,  the 
Jordan  waters,  and  the  armed  forces  Involved  is  appen¬ 
ded. 
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Ignatius,  Paul  R.  SOVIET  SEA  POWER  SHIFTS  TO 
STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE.  Navy,  v.  II,  July  1908: 
23-27.  VA49.N20,  v.  11 

Address  to  the  South  Carolina  Bar  Association  hi 
Charleston,  S.  C 

Describes  the  growth,  present  size,  and  composi¬ 
tion  ol  the  Soviet  Navy  and  Us  challenge  to  NATO 
forces  hi  the  Mediterranean.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
made  major  increases  In  the  numbers  of  Us  surface 
and  nuclear  submarine  forces  and  more  recently  has 
developed  an  amphibious  capabUlty.  The  mere  pres¬ 
ence  of  sizable  Soviet  naval  units  in  the  Mediterranean 
demonstrates  that  NATO  no  longer  dominates  the  sea 
and  gives  the  Russians  effective  support  for  thei.  poli¬ 
tical  maneuvers  in  the  Near  East  and  North  Africa, 

At  present,  however,  it  Is  uncertain  whether  Soviet 
naval  lorces  will  be  used  to  encourage  or  restrain 
Arab  activism,  to  Increase  or  dampen  tensions  hr  this 
troubled  region. 
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Kawar,  Prud  S. ,  cd.  THE  ARAD -ISRAELI  DEPUTE. 
Middle  East  forum,  v.  43,  no.  2/3,  1987'  5-75. 

DS41.  M45,  v.  4„ 


partial  contents.  --Statement  by  the  Alumnt  Associa¬ 
tion,  --Israel's  expanding  frontiers.  --Today  and  yes¬ 
terday,  by  Constantine  Zurayk.  --Israel  and  Palestine, 
by  Albert  Hourani.  --The  Palestine  problem  at  the 
United  Nations,  by  George  Hakim,  —The  dimensions  of 
the  Palestine  problem,  by  Henry  Cattan.  —United  States 
policy  and  the  Middle  East,  by  James  F.  Sams.  --The 
Arab  people  and  the  Arab-Isracll  conflict,  by  Frank 
Harris.  --The  United  States,  Israel  and  the  Arab  States: 
The  view  from  1965,  by  Ray  L.  Cleveland. 

Articles  on  the  Arab-lsraell  dispute  written  In  the 
light  of  (he  June  1967  Arab-lsraell  War  and  Its  imme¬ 
diate  after  math.  These  nrtielos  uphold  the  Arab  posi¬ 
tion  In  the  dispute  with  Israel  over  the  possession  of 
Palestine  and  stress  the  justice  ol  the  Arab  cause  and 
the  failure  of  the  West,  particularly  the  United  States, 
to  understand  and  support  the  Arab  viewpoint.  A  cen¬ 
tral  concern  Is  to  discover  what  must  now  be  done  to 
ensure  that  the  fbial  outcome  of  the  conflict  wUl  be 
favorable  to  the  Arabs.  As  this  Implicitly  raises  ques¬ 
tions  of  national  power,  the  Arab  defeat  is  seen  by  the 
authors  as  a  practical  test  ol  the  vitality  or  power  - 
generating  potential  ol  existing  Arab  political  and 
social  institutions. 
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Kennedy,  William  V.  A  QUERY  ON  TH~  MIDDLE  EAST. 
America,  v.  118,  June  29,  1938  :  814, 

BX801.A5,  v.  118 

Although  the  United  States  has  a  moral  obligation  to 
Israel,  it  should  reassess  the  Importance  of  the  Middle 
East  to  Its  national  interests  before  publicly  committing 
itself  too  deeply  to  Israel.  Development  of  oil 
resources  in  other  parts  ol  the  world  and  the  emergence 
ol  long- endurance  Jot  aircraft  have  considerably  less¬ 
oned  the  economic  and  strategic  importance  of  the 
Middle  East.  Since  the  Soviet  Union  can  easily  overfly 
the  Middle  East  ''land  bridge"  and  has  increased  its 
naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean,  its  need  to  control 
the  area  has  also  diminished.  The  principal  remaining 
function  of  the  land  bridge  is  to  provide  for  the  move¬ 
ment  of  land  forces,  and  neither  the  United  Statos  nor 
Russia  Is  likely  to  launch  an  invasion  across  this  terri¬ 
tory.  Therefore  America  retains  "little  more  than  a 
negative  Interest  in  the  region,  in  the  sense  of  assuring 
that  the  Soviets  do  not  gain  by  political  action  the  land 
bi  idge  to  Africa  that  they  can  gain  now  only  by  direct 
and  unprofitable  military  action. "  In  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  its  limited  strategic  goals  in  the  Mlddlo  East  the 
United  Stacs  must  court  the  favor  of  the  Arab  States. 
The  d.icmma  of  seeking  good  relations  with  the  Arabs 
while  maintaining  itu  humanitarian  responsibilities 
toward  Israel  must  bo  studied  carefully,  and  political 
aspirants  must  be  requested  not  to  exacerbate  the  situa¬ 
tion  by  outspoken  advocacy  of  Israel. 
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Kotyk,  Vilclav.  PROBLEMS  OF  EAST -WEST  REIA- 
TIONS.  Journal  of  international  affairs,  v.  22,  no.  1, 
1968:  48-58.  JX1.  C6,  v.  22 

Increasing  East-Wesl  cooperation  Is  a  consequence 
of  changed  historical  conditions  that  have  given  rise  to 
new  objective  needs  and  Interests  for  Socialist  and  non- 
Socialist  countries.  An  explication  of  the  approach  of 
the  majority  of  Socialist  states  to  the  problems  of  East- 
West  relations  with  emphasis  on  the  new  conceptual  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  i  icles  of  these  states  will  help  to  avoid 
misunderstandings  in  the  West  that  could  jeopardize 
rapprochement.  Many  in  the  West  continue  to  assume 
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that  Socialist,  and  particularly  Russian,  foreign  policy 
Is  expansionist.  The  truth,  however,  Is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  pursued  a  policy  of  peace  practically  from  Its 
birth.  The  Soviet  Union  recognizes  that  changed  his¬ 
torical  conditions --particularly  modern  armaments-- 
require  the  total  and  permanent  exclusion  of  war  from 
International  life,  tt  foresees  a  continuation  of  the 
East-West  struggle,  but  only  In  the  economic  and  Ideo¬ 
logical  spheres.  Other  more  concrete  and  positive 
Interests  further  encourage  rapprochement.  Socialist 
states  have  begun  to  look  to  the  West  for  more  fruitful 
economic  relationships  and  to  show  a  growing  interest 
la  all-European  schemes  of  Integration,  cooporatlcn, 
and  division  of  labor.  The  process  of  differentiation 
taking  place  among  Socialist  slates  and  their  resulting 
Independence  open  up  new  opportunities  lor  bilateral 
economic  and  cultural  agreements  with  the  West.  Some 
elements  in  the  West  would  like  to  exploit  this  new¬ 
found  Independence,  but  such  a  policy  can  only  under¬ 
mine  trust  in  the  claim  that  the  West  wants  to  build 
bridges  to  the  East.  American  Intervention  In  Vietnam 
limits  the  possibility  of  cooperative  relatione  with  the 
United  States.  On  thu  other  hand,  De  Gaulle' a  attempt 
to  emancipate  Europe  from  American  leadership  has 
done  much  to  encourage  the  new  climate  of  all- 
European  rapprochement,  Jf  rapprochement  Is  to 
become  a  reality,  however,  the  Wost  must  be  willing  to 
accept  the  boundaries  created  in  central  Europe  by 
World  War  n  and  the  exietence  of  the  two  Germantes. 
The  Socialist  countries  follow  the  Federal  Republic's 
new  Oetpolltlk  with  great  Interest  to  see  If  it  Is  willing 
to  renounce  all  revisionist  claims  and  accept  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  peaceful  coexistence. 
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Kulandy,  V.  J.  BULWARK  OF  FREEDOM- -KINMEN. 
China  today,  v.  11,  Feb.  1966:  26-28. 

P&GP  RR 

Digest  of  an  article  from  Aslan  Outlook,  v.  3. 
no.  1  DSl.A-1716,  v.  J 

Located  within  10  miles  of  the  China  mainland, 

Quemoy  symbolizes  the  fortitude  and  skill  of  the  free 
Chinese  people  In  defying  the  Communist  regime  on  the 
mainland.  1  Is  heavily  fortified  and  defended  day  and 
night  by  dedicated  soldiers  stationed  In  underground 
habitats.  Tho  brave  and  vigilant  sollders  are  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  entire  armed  forces  of  Taiwan  and  Indi¬ 
cate  the  ability  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  not  only  to 
defend  themselves  but  to  successfully  Invade  the  main¬ 
land  and  liberate  their  people. 

1739 

Lang,  Daniel,  AFTER  THE  SIXTH  DAY.  New  Yorker, 
v.  44,  May  18,  1988:79-80,  82,  84,  38,  91-92,  94,  96, 
98,  101-102,  104.  AP2.N6763,  v.  44 

Conversations  and  observations  In  postwar  Israel. 
Lang  found  the  Israelis  in  the  midst  of  a  general  and 
profound  reassessment  of  national  attitudes,  which 
before  the  war  had  seemed  permanently  fixed  In  the 
national  consciousness.  The  decisive  victory  over  the 
Arabs  has  evoked  a  new  feeling  of  nationhood  among 
Israelis  and  restored  to  many  that  ancient  sense  ot 
mission  so  characteristic  of  the  Jewish  people.  Never¬ 
theless,  except  among  the  orthodox  Jewish  minority, 
most  Israelis  remain  staunchly  anti-imperialistic  and 
concerned  with  nation  building,  not  conquest.  The  vic¬ 
tory  has  made  them  more  aware  of  the  outside  world-- 
parttcularly  the  West  and  the  Diaspora  Jews--and  con¬ 
sequently  there  Is  grave  concern  to  maintain  Israel's 
international  reputation  and  good  name.  The  loyalties 


of  the  Arabs  in  Israel  are  divided  and  uncertain.  The 
status  of  the  Arab  population  Is  at  the  root  of  the  Arab- 
’sraelt  conflict,  and  unfortunately  no  one  has  yet 
offered  a  practicable  solut.on. 

1740 

Loomis,  William.  IS  A  RENEWAL  OF  THE  KOREAN 
CONFLICT  IMMINENT?  Data,  v.  13,  June  1988:  12-14. 

P6GP  RR 

The  chances  for  true  poace  In  Korea  are  slim.  The 
Communists  are  determined  to  humiliate  the  United 
States  as  long  as  It  Is  Involved  In  Asia  and  can  do  so  by 
pulling  the  cork  out  of  the  Korean  powder  keg  even  If  a 
settlement  is  reached  in  Vietnam.  For  this  reason  the 
United  States  Is  Increasing  the  combat  readiness  ot  Its 
forces  In  Korea  by  sending  In  officers  with  Vietnam 
experience  and  Special  Forces  teams  and  stepping  up 
training  for  both  conventional  and  anti- infiltration  war¬ 
fare.  The  South  Koreans  have  developed  a  five-stage 
defense  that  consists  ot  aerial  surveillance,  naval 
patrols,  militia,  combat  police,  and  reserve  battalions. 
Although  the  United  States  Is  entering  a  period  ot 
lengthy  peace  talks  with  North  Vietnam  it  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  South  Vietnam  and  the 
frustrations  of  South  Korea  over  the  Pueblo  affair. 


1741 

Marcus,  Joel.  THE  LONG  SEVENTH  DAY.  Midstream, 
v.  14,  June/July  1968:  3-1S. 

DS14D.A338,  v.  14 

Describes  the  situation  In  Israel  1  year  alter  the 
6-day  war,  and  notes  that  in  many  -espects  It  is  still 
a  country  at  war,  citing  specifically  the  high  level  of 
military  preparedness  and  heavy  military  expenditures, 
Tho  Arab  terrorists,  while  not  a  serious  threat,  man¬ 
age  to  keep  Israel  in  a  continual  state  ot  tonston  and, 
by  forcing  the  Arab  governments  to  lend  them  support, 
decrease  the  probability  that  some  Arab  country  will 
eventually  sit  down  with  Israel  to  make  peace.  The 
Israelis  Intend  to  deal  with  terror  by  using  counter¬ 
terror  if  necessary  and  will  play  a  waiting  game,  hold¬ 
ing  firm  until  the  Arabs  decide  they  have  exhausted 
every  diplomatic  and  military  possibility  of  removing 
Israel  from  the  occupied  territories. 

1742 

A  NEW  TEMPTATION  FOR  BONN,  Intelligence  digest, 
v.  30,  May  1968:  5-7. 

D41C,  R47,  v.  30 

Although  the  new  East  German  constitution  declares 
that  Berlin  Is  the  capital  of  East  Germany  and  thus  vio¬ 
lates  all  wartime  and  postwar  Four  Power  agreements 
on  Germany,  no  word  of  protest  has  been  heard  from 
Britain,  France,  or  West  Germany.  The  West  Is 
Interested  In  European  ddtente  and  does  not  want  to 
antagonize  Russia,  which  must  have  approved  the  new 
constitution.  Besides  omitting  several  previously 
guaranteed  "right*'  o l  the  people,  the  constitution 
restricts  travel  and  residence  In  areas  adjoining  other 
countrtcs,  Including  East  Germany's  Commur'st  allies. 
This  Is  a  response  to  Czechoslovakia's  decision  to 
ease  travel  across  the  Czechoslovak-West  German 
border.  West  Germany  wants  to  Improve  Its  relations 
with  Eastern  Europe.  If  It  decides  to  weaken  Us  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  West  and  accepts  the  role  of  France's 
Junior  partner  it  will  be  In  a  better  position  to  do  so, 
and  the  Soviet  buttressing  of  the  East  German  regime 
may  become  an  embarrassment  for  Moscow. 
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1143 

Nutting  Anthony.  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  PALESTINE 
FROM  THE  BALFOUR  DECLARATION  TO  TODAY, 
tssuos,  whiter  1967/sprtng  1968:  1-10, 

E838.I8,  1967/68 

"Public  address  preceding  the  twenty-third  Annual 
Cc-iieronce  ol  the  American  Council  for  Judaism  in 
New  York  City  on  November  2,  1967." 

Reviews  the  tragic  series  of  events  In  Palestine  dur¬ 
ing  its  50-yoar  history  as  a  refuge  for  Jewish  people 
and  appoals  to  the  audience  to  pressure  Israel  Into 
accepting  just  terms  for  peace  In  the  Middle  East,  In 
1917  tho  Arabs  agreed  to  permit  Jewish  Immigration 
with  tho  understanding  that  the  rights  of  the  Arab 
majority  would  bo  safeguarded  and  with  assurances 
that  a  Jewish  home,  not  a  Jewish  state,  would  be  cre¬ 
ated.  However  Britain,  betraying  Its  promise,  per¬ 
mitted  the  formation  of  tho  Israeli  state  at  the  sacrifice 
of  Arab  property  and  lives.  Despite  the  appallbtg  his¬ 
tory  of  Israeli  atrocities,  tho  Arabs  are  now  prepared 
to  respect  tho  integrity  of  the  state  of  Israel  if  tho  lat¬ 
ter  accepts  a  resolution  currently  boforo  the  U.  N. 
Security  Council  requesting  It  to  withdraw  from  the 
Arab  territory  seized  last  June  and  contribute  to  the 
resettlement  of  Arab  refugees.  Yef  Israel  refuses  to 
make  amends  to  the  Arab  people  and  continues  to  rein¬ 
force  the  Arab  suspicion  tiiat  "Israel  was  created  and 
is  still  being  used  as  a  Western  outpost  to  dominate  an 
Eastern  race."  If  tho  United  States  wants  to  dispel  this 
belief,  It  should  do  ovorythlng  possible  to  persuade  the 
Israelis  to  cooperate  with  the  Arabs  In  creathig  a  blna- 
tlonal,  united  Palestine. 

1744 

Perovid,  PuniSa.  MEDITERRANEAN  REALITIES.  Soci¬ 
alist  thought  and  pracllce,  no.  29,  Jan./Mar.  1968; 
90-97.  HX335,  5.  S58,  1968 

There  Is  little  prospect  or  halting  the  preparations 
for  war  In  the  Mediterranean.  The  Unltod  States  con¬ 
tinues  to  fortify  Its  military  presence  and  turn  the 
Mediterranean  Into  an  "American  sea."  Intact,  with 
the  withdrawal  of  France  from  NATO  and  the  Incipient 
disintegration  of  the  alliance,  the  race  Is  becoming 
more  feverish:  nuclear  forces  have  been  concentrated 
In  the  south  of  Europe,  multilateral  naval  forces  have 
been  deployed,  and  there  have  boon  frequent  military 
maneuvers  on  land  and  sea.  It  Is  imperative  chat  the 
Mediterranean  peoples  take  the  initiative  to  slow  down 
the  race  and  avert  another  war;  the  meeting  of  the  20 
representatives  in  Rome  lasl  January  was  a  positive 
step  toward  this  goal.  However,  ii  peace  and  socur  Uy 
are  to  be  realized  In  the  Mediterranean  then  all  foreign 
elements  that  constitute  a  constant  source  of  danger  of 
war  must  be  eliminated  from  the  area. 

1745 

Relntanz,  Gerhard.  [FOUNDATIONS  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
LAW  FOR  SOLUTION  OF  THE  GERMAN  PROBLEM] 
Vdlkerrechtllche  Grundlager  zur  Lbsung  der  deutschon 
Frage.  Halle  (Saale,  Martin  Luther-Unlversltat  ilalle- 
Wlttonbergl  19*3.  34  p.  (Wissonschaftllchc  Dolt  edge 
der  Martin-Luther-Unlvorsllflt  Halle -Wittenberg, 
1966/10(01))  AS182.H125,  1966/10 

Bibliographical  notes:  p.  26-34. 

Contents.  --For  peace  and  security  after  World  War 
II,  --Prevention  of  new  German  aggression.  --Germany 
capitulates.  --What  remained  of  the  foundations  In  law 
laid  down  In  1945  for  tlie  solution  of  tho  Gorman  prob¬ 
lem?- -The  Potsdam  Agreement  on  Germany  is  still 


valid.  --Tho  peace  treaty.  —Disarmament.  —Gorman 
confederation.  --Europe  and  Germany.  --The  world  and 
Germany. 

Proposes  that  the  German  poaco  treaty  be  concluded 
by  tho  Four  Powers  and  their  wartime  aUles  with  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  German  Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic  either  In  the  form  of  a  single  document 
or  bt  two  documents  presented  separately  to  each  Gor¬ 
man  state  for  signature,  The  problem  of  recognition 
of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  can  be  avoided  in 
the  treaty,  but  Relntanz  postulates  that  the  treaty  pro¬ 
vide  disarmament  of  the  two  German  statCR.  Such  a 
treaty  would  be  the  most  bnportant  step  to  German 
reunification. 

1740 

Rubinstein,  Amnon.  IN  VICTORY  THERE  IS  NO  PEACE. 
New  York  times  magazine,  June  2,  1968:  32-34,  36 
38,  40,  42.  AP2.N6575,  1968 

One  year  after  the  1967  Arab-Ieracli  War  Israeli  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  combines  a  new  consciousness  of  national 
vitality  with  a  pervasive  sense  of  frustration.  Victory 
over  the  Arabs  confirmed  the  superior  competence  ol 
Israeli  arms  and  social  Institutions  but  at  the  same 
time  shattered  the  Jewish  dream  that  Instant  peace 
would  follow  a  decisive  defeat  of  the  Arab  states.  The 
dream  foundered  on  the  unrealism  of  Arab  fanaticism, 
and  the  few  recent  signs  that  some  Arab  leaders  arc 
beginning  to  fight  free  of  their  delusions  count  for  noth¬ 
ing  against  the  flood  of  Arab  liate.  One  liope  <or  even¬ 
tual  accommodation  rests  on  tho  increasing  cooperation 
Imposed  by  necessity  on  Arab  Inhabitants  and  Israeli 
conquerors  In  the  occupied  territory  9  01  Jordan,  but 
any  settlement  them  require  changes  In  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  Arab  Palestinians.  The  Israeli  Govern¬ 
ment  is  deeply  divided  over  what  Is  to  be  done.  Noi- 
ther  the  Government  nor  the  public  has  made  up  its 
mind  as  to  what--besldes  peace  and  security— It  wants. 
Attitudes  range  from  those  of  the  semlanncxatlonlsts  at 
one  extreme  to  those  of  the  Communists,  who  demand 
immediate  withdrawal,  at  the  other.  The  majority  ol 
the  Israelis  support  the  Government's  present  policy  of 
not  permitting  any  territorial  changes  without  a  peace 
settloment—and  moreover  a  settlement  with  concrete 
guarantees.  One  of  these  undoubtedly  will  be  the 
demilitarization  ol  currently  held  territories.  The 
Israelis  do  not  want  a  repetition  of  tho  traumatic  days 
of  May. 

1747 

(THE  RUSSIANS  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN!  Die  Russcn 
Im  Mlttelmeer  [by]  * **  | pseud.  ]  Marine  Rundschau, 
v.  65.  Apr.  1966;  81-92.  iTIus. 

V3.M3.  v.  65 

Pseudonym  ***  denotes  Near  East  contributors  to 
Marine  Rundschau. 

The  history  ol  Russian  efforts  since  the  year  862  to 
win  bases  and  establish  its  influence  In  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  The  article  considers  the  organization  of  the 
Soviet  Mediterranean  fleet,  discusses  the  role  of  Soviet 
bases  in  tho  eastern  Mediterranean,  and  lists  68  Soviet 
warships  Identified  In  the  area  in  1967.  As  In  the  past, 
Moscow's  position  In  that  sea  is  precarious,  for  It 
rests  on  friendships  with  Arab  nations  that  are  subject 
to  revolutionary  changes. 

1748 

Selful'-Mullukov,  F.  WASHINGTON'S  MIDDLE  EAST 
STRATEGY.  New  times,  no,  23,  June  12,  1968:  8-10. 

D839.N483,  1968 
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ARMS  CONTROL  ti  DISARMAMENT 


While  the  U.3.  Government  professes  to  soek  soltle- 
mont  ot  tho  Middle  East  oriels,  II  is  In  effoct  impeding 
"the  elimination  of  the  consequences  of  (ho  Israeli 
aggression  and  the  establishment  of  durable  peace  In 
the  area. ''  Located  at  the  crossroads  between  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Europe  and  exceedingly  rich  In  oil  resour¬ 
ces,  the  Middle  East  has  alwayo  been  strategically  and 
economically  Important  to  the  United  States.  To  pro¬ 
tect  Its  lntorests  the  United  States  has  consistently  sup¬ 
ported  reactionary  authority  In  this  aroa  and  has  col¬ 
laborated  with  Israol  In  resisting  Arab  liberation 
forcos.  Initially  U,  S.  policymakers  hoped  the  Israeli 
aggression  of  June  1967  would  seriously  weaken  pro¬ 
gressive  Arab  regimes  and  halt  the  progress  of 
national  liberation  movements,  However,  when  it  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  Israeli  Invasion  had  aroused  wide¬ 
spread  anti-American  feelings  m  the  Arab  world,  the 
United  Steles  announced  It  would  seek  a  political  settle¬ 
ment  that  would  respect  the  territorial  lntogrlty  of  all 
Mlddlo  Eastern  States.  Since  America  has  done  noth¬ 
ing  to  prod  Israel  into  seeking  a  suitable  eettlement, 
the  announcement  was  obviously  only  for  propaganda 
purposes.  In  reality  the  United  States  wants  to  delay  a 
settlement  as  long  as  possible  In  hopes  that  prolonged 
Israeli  occupation  of  Arab  territory  will  bring  about  the 
political  changes  desired  by  the  West.  Despite  efforts 
of  U.S.  policymakers  to  cover  up  maeslve  economic 
and  military  support  of  Israel  by  wooing  some  of  the 
Arab  States  with  promises  of  aid,  the  Arab  world  Is 
not  fooled.  As  long  as  Washington  refuoea  to  perceive 
"the  proco&ses  under  way  In  the  world  today  and  the 
actual  balance  of  forces  In  this  area,"  Its  Middle  East 
policies  will  be  unsuccessful. 


17-49 

StOkl,  Gtlnther,  [EASTERN  EUROPE  AND  THE  GER¬ 
MANS;  THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT  OF  A  NEIGHBOR¬ 
HOOD  RICH  IN  TENSIONS]  Osteuropa  und  die 
Deutschen;  Geschlchte  und  Oogenwart  obior 
spfuinungsrelchon  Nachbarschaft.  [Oldenburg]  G. 
Stalling  [1967]  232  p. 

DR36.  S67 

Bibliographical  references  Included  ln"Anmer- 
kungen"  Ip.  207-224). 

Partial  contents. — From  Taurogge,.  to  Rapallo. — 
Balkanization  and  Mid-Europe.  —  From  Vienna  to  Pots¬ 
dam.  —  Facts  and  prospectB. 

Statos  that  the  problems  between  Germany  and  Its 
eastern  neighbors  cannot  be  solved  on  the  basis  of 
rcotlcn-etste  concepts.  Created  in  the  era  of  the  first 
railways,  these  concepts  are  111  suited  to  tho  modern 
age  of  Increasing  interdependence  between  nations. 
Legalistic  positions  on  issues  between  states  are  gener¬ 
ally  Ignored  by  history. 


1750 

UlbrtcW,  Walter.  A  CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  GERMAN 
DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC  TO  PEACE  IN  EUROPE: 
REPORT  BY  WALTER  ULBRICHT  AT  THE  14TH  SES¬ 
SION  OF  THE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
SOCIALIST  UNITY  PARTY  OF  GERMANY.  [Trans¬ 
lated  by  Intertext,  DDR.  Dresden]  Vcrlag  Zeli  ....  Olid 
[1967]  15  p.  (Documents  on  the  national  policy  of  the 
GDR,  8/1906)  DD259.  4.  U37 

Contents.  —A  new  situation  and  its  causes.  --Paral¬ 
lels  to  the  development  of  fascism  before  1933.  -  -The 
neo-nazl  danger,  not  Umltod  to  the  NPD.  --Totalitarian 


program  to  be  realized  with  the  help  of  tho  SPD.  --What 
Is  the  foreign  policy  program? —Torpedo  against  Euro¬ 
pean  security.  — Wliat  kind  of  Germany  do  the  8PD  Min¬ 
isters  want.  —What  wore  tho  opportunities  of  the  SPD? 
--Crisis  can  only  be  overcome  by  a  new  policy.  -- 
Nobody  can  escape  realities.  —What  could  bo  the  main 
Idsas  of  such  a  minimum  program  ? 

Propounds  "a  minimum  program"  lor  European 
peace  and  security  comprising  conclusion  ot  a  nucloar 
nonproliferation  treaty,  convocation  of  an  all-European 
security  conference,  normalization  ot  relations 
between  the  two  German  states,  parallel  dolonse  cuts 
In  the  Gorman  Democratic  and  the  German  Federal 
Republics,  and  neutrality  of  the  two  German  states 
guaranteed  by  other  powers. 


1751 

WASHINGTON'S  YESMEN  IN  ATHENS.  Dally  review, 
translations  from  the  Soviet  press,  v.  14.  May  30 
1968:  pi.  1.  [Item)  3,  1-5. 

Slav  Rtn 

Translated  from  Izvestiia,  May  29,  1908. 

Slav Rm 

The  United  States  continues  to  support  the  Greek  dic¬ 
tatorship  with  arms  and  money,  and  this  is  Increasing 
the  tension  In  an  already  highly  volatile  area.  The 
Greek  rulers  have  assumed  the  role  of  Washington's 
and  NATO's  stooges  and  have  endangered  the  favorable 
changes  that  have  taken  place  over  the  past  decade  In 
Sovtet-Groek  relations.  The  United  Slates  regards 
Graeco  as  primarily  a  military  springboard  In  keeping 
with  Its  aggressive  expansionist  policies  A  U.  S.  - 
Greek  agreement  Rllows  the  United  States  to  bring  any 
kind  of  armaments  Into  the  country,  set  up  military 
bases,  and  to  arbltrnrily  uso  Greek  territory  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes.  Increased  U.S.  aid  has  made  the  new 
Greek  rulers  bold;  they  arc  calling  for  the  erection  of  a 
nucloar  mine  belt  within  the  NATO  framework  as  a 
"defense  zone"  against  Bulgaria.  Such  actions  are 
becoming  typical  of  the  tyrannical  regime  and  can  lead 
only  to  more  trouble  along  the  Mediterranean  littoral. 


1762 

Woller,  Jac.  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAST, 

In  U.S.  Command  and  General  Stall  College.  Fort 
Leavenworth.  Military  review,  V,  48,  June  1968: 
50-63.  Z6723.U35,  v.  48 

National  and  racial  tensions  are  not  new  to  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  and  the  Balkans,  but  until  well  Into  tho  20th 
century  thore  was  little  open  strife.  Under  Turkish 
rule  the  various  nationalities  lived  together  In  harmony, 
if  only  because  they  had  no  alternative,  but  tho  col¬ 
lapse  of  tho  Turkish  Empire  cleared  the  way  for  strug¬ 
gling  national  and  racial  factions  to  aspire  to  dominate 
their  enemies.  Tho  development  of  modern  communi¬ 
cations,  the  establishment  ol  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  growth  of  East-West  tensions  have  exacerbated 
local  disputes  by  raising  for  all  contending  parties  tho 
possibility  of  external  support  and  final  victory,  Para¬ 
doxically,  because  outsldors  lend  support  but  at  the 
same  time  arc  anxious  that  local  conflicts  not  get  out  of 
hand,  outside  Involvement  has  prevented  local  events 
from  tak.  ig  their  couroe  to  a  dellnttlve  (even  If  mili¬ 
tary)  solution.  At  present,  settlements  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Balkans  arc  Impossible  and  will  remain 
so  as  long  as  the  central  Issue  dividing  the  various  fac¬ 
tions  is  "exclusive  occupancy  of  the  same  real  estate." 
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various  times  li  has  excluded  one  side  in  Invor  of 
another,  The  nonallnomcnt  policies  ol  the  first  gener¬ 
ation  of  leaders  of  emerging  nations  may  be  of  only  his¬ 
toric  interest  to  their  successors. 


1753 

Willoughby,  Sir  John.  PROBLEMS  OF  COUNTER¬ 
INSURGENCY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST.  In  Royal  United 
Service  Institution,  London.  Journal,  v.  113,  May  1938: 
104-111,  U1.R8,  v.  113 

"A  lecturo  given  at  tho  R.  U.  S.  I.  on  ISth  November 
1987. "  Discussion  Included. 

Examines  the  problems  of  counterinsurgency  in  Lite 
Middle  East,  particularly  in  Southern  Arabia.  Impos¬ 
ing  arms  control,  decentralizing  command  in  urban 
areas,  and  the  political  repercussions  involved  in  deci¬ 
sions  to  use  armed  force  are  major  difficulties.  With 
the  only  remaining  British  presence  in  the  Middle  East 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  Bahrein  and  hi  Sliajah,  a  danger 
of  Insurgency  and  instability  exists  In  the  arcs. 

1754 

WORLD  STRATEGIC  PICTURE  [by]  S.  V.  T.  Cosantdlr, 
the  Irish  dofonce  Journal,  v.  28,  Mar.  1988:  72-74. 
Ulus.  UI.C8,  v.  28 

A  synopsis  of  the  Korean  War,  the  negotiations,  and 
of  tho  dutlos  tho  various  commissions  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  cease-fire. 

The  author  doscribcs  tlie  armed  forces  of  South  Korea 
and  notes  that  they  are  mainly  supplied  and  supported 
by  the  United  States,  lie  concludes  that  North  Korea 
might  go  to  war  again  If  the  United  States  retaliates  for 
the  seizure  of  tho  Pueblo. 


2.  Disengagement,  Neutralization,  etc. 

1755 

Brodln,  Katarina,  KJoll  Goldmann,  and  Christian  Lange. 
THE  POLICY  OF  NEUTRALITY;  OFFICIAL  DOC¬ 
TRINES  OF  FINLAND  AND  SWEDEN,  Cooperation  nnd 
conflict,  no,  1,  1968:  18-61. 

P&GPRR 

A  comparative  study  of  the  "official  neutrality  policy 
doctrines"  of  Sweden  and  Finland.  Tho  authors  stress 
that  thoy  are  concerned  with  official  and  publicly 
declared  doctrine  and  not  with  policy  as  such  or  the 
"real"  causes  or  motives  of  decisionmakers.  They 
have  attempted  to  extract  from  a  large  sampling  ..i  offi¬ 
cial  policy  statements  a  coherent  and  comprehensive 
picture  of  how  neutrality  Is  conceived  and  Justified  by 
these  two  governments.  The  official  doctrines  consist 
of  statements  on  the  substance  of  a  neutral  policy , 
arguments  and  reasons  thought  to  prove  the  policy 
advantageous,  and  an  imago  of  the  outside  world  that 
lends  credence  to  those  arguments  and  reasons. 


1756 

Thompson,  W.  Scott.  NONALIGNMENT  IN  THE  THIRD 
WORIJ>:  T11E  RECORD  OF  GHANA  Orbls,  v.  II. 
winter  1900:  1233-1255. 

D839.068,  v.  11 

Evaluates  Ghana's  record  of  nonaiinemcnl— its  diplo¬ 
matic  contacts,  U.  N.  voting  record,  and  general  incli¬ 
nation  toward  East  or  WeBt--whlch  is  a  useful  refer¬ 
ence  point  for  measuring  a  state's  attitude  toward 
issues  that  separate  the  two  blocs.  Because  nunallne- 
mont  is  waning  as  a  factor  In  International  politics. 

"tho  consistency  and  coherence  of  a  misaligned  policy 
muet  bo  credible  to  all  sides  It  a  state  (6  to  derive  any 
benefit  from  such  a  posture. "  Thompson  notes  that 
since  1984  Ghana  has  been  nonalined  in  name  only;  at 


1157 

Vorosta,  Steuhen.  [PERMANENT  NEUTRALITY;  AN 
OUTLINE]  Die  dauernde  Neutralttltt;  etn  Grundrtss. 
Wlcn,  Manzsche  Vcrlags-  und  lliilveralttttsbuchhand- 
lung,  1967,  143  p.  (Erwettcrtor  Sonderdruck  dee  (Ur 
den  Dr  then  bsicrretchlschsn  Jurlstentag  craiatloten 
Gutachtens)  JX53B3.  V43  1967 

Bibliographical  iootnotes. 


1758 

Mayhall,  Gcno,  and  D.  O.  Appleton.  MILITARY  APPLI¬ 
CATIONS  OF  SPACE  ARE  INEVITABLE.  Data,  v.  13, 
Juno  1968: 16-19.  Ulus. 

P&GP  RR 

"Inisrvlow  with  Major  General  Sam  Phillips, "  Direc¬ 
tor  of  tlie  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra¬ 
tion's  (NASA's)  Apollo  program. 


Dansktn,  John  M.  A  HELICOPTER  VERSUS  SUBMARINE 
SEARCH  GAME.  Operations  research,  v,  16, 
May/June  1968:  509-517.  Ulus. 

Q175.063,  v.  IS 


Partial  contents.  --Modern  cases  of  poru.  ont  neu¬ 
trality  and  their  origin.  --The  law  of  permanent  nru- 
tratltty.  —Appendix. 

An  expertise  prepared  for  Ihe  third  Austrlnn  con¬ 
vention  ol  Jurists.  Vorosta  considers  permanent 
neutrality  an  Institution  of  the  ‘ ■  .lationnl  lav  of 
peace  which  by  definition  outlasts  all  wars,  lie  dis¬ 
cusses  the  duties  and  obligations  of  nonneutral  nations 
toward  the  permanently  neutral  and  the  right  of  the 
latter  to  trade  with  warring  states.  Permanent  neu¬ 
trality  is  a  privilege  based  on  a  decision  by  the  Indi¬ 
vidual  state  to  beconio  permanently  neutral  as  well  as 
on  "political  compromise  between  other  states,  includ¬ 
ing  great  powers,"  In  regard  Lo  that  slate.  The  appen¬ 
dix  contains  official  Swiss  and  Austrian  pronounce¬ 
ments  on  their  neutrality. 

D.  OUTER  SPACE 


The  United  States  must  exploit  the  knowledge  it  le 
gaining  from  the  peaceful  uses  of  space  to  iu.-thor  its 
military  olfcnslve  and  defensive  capabilities,  because 
It  ]6  only  a  matter  of  time  before  one  nation  or  another 
begins  to  apply  mUttary  teclmology  to  operations  Involv¬ 
ing  men  In  space.  Although  the  administration  and 
Congress  continue  to  recognize  NASA's  chief  objective 
—to  put  a  man  on  tlie  moon— as  ar.  Important  one, 
budget  cuts  in  NASA’s  program  have  adversely  affected 
some  departments.  Reduction  in  personnel  has  net  only 
reduced  morale  but  has  prevented  engineers,  scientists, 
and  technicians  from  fully  exploiting  all  of  Apollo's 
capabilities.  Even  il  the  Vietnam  War  is  terminated, 
NASA  program  reductions  over  tho  past  2  years  will 
keep  It  from  ever  fully  recovering  Us  lormer  position. 

E.  VIOLATION  OF  AGREEMENTS 
AND  RESPONSES 

1.  Violation,  Inspection,  Verification 
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How  slicuki  helicopters  use  their  dipping  sonar  to 
March  tor  a  submarine  submerged  and  attempting  to 
escape,  which  had  been  sighted  a  short  time  before  ? 

Dy  some  approximations  to  reality  and  a  shift  In  the 
point  of  view  the  problem  Is  brought  to  a  simple  two- 
person  sero-sum  game  In  which  one  side  joggles  areas 
and  the  other  probability  distributions,  The  solutions 
sre  exhibited  and  proved  to  be  solutions  by  direct  appli¬ 
cation  of  die  definition  of  optimal  strategies  for  a  game. 
The  solution  may  be  understood  with  very  little  math¬ 
ematical  knowledge,  tl  turns  out  that  the  hellcrpters 
should,  generally  speaking,  spiral  Inward  in  the  rela¬ 
tive  speed  circle.  (Abstract  supplied,  modified) 

17«0 

Fabian,  P.,  W.  F.  Libby,  and  C.  E.  Palmer.  STRATO¬ 
SPHERIC  RESIDENCE  TIME  AND  tNTERI.EMISPHEFtIC 
MKtttO  OF  STRONTIUM  90  FROM  FALLOUT  IN  RAIN. 
Journal  of  geophvslcal  research,  V.  73,  June  IS,  12(30 : 
3911-3610,  QCen.JO,  v.  73 

The  Sr®®  fallout  as  measured  In  rain  by  the  Health 
and  Safety  Laboratory  worldwide  network  gives  a  stra¬ 
tospheric  residence  time  of  LO  yoars,  which  la  In 
good  agreement  with  the  valuo  from  the  direct  measure  - 
ments  of  the  lower  stratosphere  by  Project  Stardust. 

The  tntorhemlsphertc  mixing  time  appears  to  bo  about 
3. 3  yoars.  (Abstract  supplied) 

17«1 

MacKinnon,  R.  F.  MICROaAROGRAfHIC  OSCILLA¬ 
TIONS  PRODUCED  BY  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIONS  AS 
RECORDED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  EIRE.  In  Royal 
Meteorological  Society,  London,  Quarterly  Journal, 
v.  94,  Apr.  1948:  leO-lflC 

QC8B1.R8,  v.  94 

A  summary  18  presented  of  previously  unpublished 
mlcrobarographlc  data  associated  with  simosphere 
thermonuclear  bomb  tests  In  tho  Marshall  Islands  and 
In  the  Soviet  Union  from  1984  to  1982.  Some  effects  of 
winds  upon  atmospheric  pressure  wavee  are  Indicated 
through  study  of  wind  conditions  over  tho  paths  of  prop¬ 
agation  and  through  comparison  with  reported  Japanese 
data.  It  IS  ehown  that,  as  well  as  the  speed  of  the 
waves,  the  maximum  amplitudes  of  wave-trains  depend 
upon  wind  conditions  eo  that  estimates  of  the  size  of 
explosions  must  take  into  (recount  prevailing  winds. 

The  possible  usefu'nesa  ol  mlcrobarograma  In  the  study 
of  upper  atmospheric  winds  Is  Indicated.  (Abstract 
supplied) 

1742 

Netherlands  (Kingdom.  1615-  )  Advlcst  rmmlssle 

Inzake  Vraaeshikken  van  Ontwanonlng  on  Internationale 
VeUIxhald  cn  Vrede.  The  problem  ol  the  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  control  of  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  2d  Interim  report .  .  . 
jof  the)  Advl»..-y  Committee  or.  Disarmament  and  Inter¬ 
national  React  and  Security.  Unofficial  translation. 
(The  Hague?  1967  )  29  . 

JX1974.7.N44  1967 

Bibliographical  footnotes. 

Contents.  —Introduction.  --The  nted  for  safeguards 
against  the  military  use  of  nuclear  energy.  -  -Present 
safeguards.  --The  function  of  eafeguards.  --Safeguards 
and  a  non-proliferation  treaty.  —Extension  and 
strengthening  of  present  safeguards.  --Bilateral  and 
regional  safeguards  and  world-wide  safeguards  com¬ 
pared.  — Special  problems  connected  with  the  relations 
between  the  IAEA  and  Euratom. 


Analyzes  tho  problems  Involved  In  International  con¬ 
trol  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  enorgy.  Tho  com* 
mlttoe  recommends  "unreservedly  thal  the  European 
Atomic  Energy  Community  (Euratom)  safeguards  sys¬ 
tem  be  brought  under  International  Atomic  Energy 
(IAEA)  supervision.  A  regional  system  could  be  mads 
more  stringent  and  would  bo  almplor  to  operate  and 
more  acceptable  to  member  states  than  a  global 
arrangement,  but  these  advantages  are  more  than  off¬ 
set  by  the  fact  that  a  regional  system  would  lack  credi¬ 
bility  with  the  states  outside  the  region  and  would  tall 
to  generate  that  "measure  of  mutual  trust  between  non- 
nucloar  countries  as  will  eliminate  the  desire  to 
acquire  nuclear  wonponB. "  Objections  to  the  IAEA  sys¬ 
tem  arising  out  of  tours  of  Imhistrlal  espionage  or 
other  commercial  disadvantages  arc  unfounded.  Dif¬ 
ferences  between  IAEA  and  Euratom  Inspection  proce¬ 
dures  and  requirements  would  have  to  bo  reconciled, 
but  this  poses  no  Insurmountable  difficulties. 

1743 

PLUGGING  UP  ATOMIC  FUEL  ’LEAKS. '  Business  week, 
no.  2023,  Juno  8,  1948:  70,  73. 

11C431.D87,  1068 

As  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  banning  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  micloar  weapons  becomes  imminent,  tho  Interna¬ 
tional  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  and  the  U.  S. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC)  are  stopping  up 
their  efforts  to  provldo  safeguards  against  the  dlvorsion 
ol  fissionable  materials  to  military  purposos.  Both 
agencies  are  endeavoring  to  extend  their  nucloar  reac¬ 
tor  Inspection  systems  to  lncludo  all  steps  In  tho  fuol 
cycle,  Irom  mine  to  waste  storage  oroa,  Tho  pluto¬ 
nium  produced  as  a  natural  byproduct  ol  reactor  opera¬ 
tions  could  bo  dlvortod  for  Illegal  uses  not  only  at  Ua 
source  but  at  a  number  of  other  facilities  along  tho 
route  it  follows,  particularly  tho  fuel  reprooesslng 
plants.  The  AEC  is  currently  seeking  an  Appropriate 
yardstick  lor  detecting  leaks  In  the  fuol  cycle  and  along 
with  tiro  IAEA  is  working  on  now  methods  of  materials 
analyslB  and  mechanical  techniques  for  Improving  mon¬ 
itoring  procedures.  In  addition  the  two  organizations 
have  accelerated  their  programs  tor  training  safe¬ 
guards  Inspectors. 

1764 

Yoshtkawn,  K, ,  and  others.  FALLOUT  PARTICLES  IN 
THE  GROUND-LtVfiL  A  El  FROM  THE  CIHNE.bE 
NUCLEAR  EXPLOSION  OF  DECEMBER  28,  1980. 
Journal  of  geophysical  research,  v.  73,  June  16,  1968: 
3537-364!,  QCSU.JS,  v.  73 

The  daily  fluctuation  of  the  concentration  of  fallout 
parclclcs  In  tho  ground-level  sir  whoso  diameters 
ranged  from  1  lo  30  was  observed  for  a  ported  of 
about  3  months  following  the  fifth  Chinese  nuclear 
explosion  of  December  28,  1906.  fi  appeared  thal  fall¬ 
out  particles  larger  tlian  ab  -it  10  In  diamoter  fell  on 
tho  ground  mainly  by  gravitational  settling  shortly  after 
the  oxploslon,  and  sonic  smallor  particles  circulated 
with  ttu  air  motion  around  the  globe  moro  than  once. 

6  was  also  found  thal  about  20  days  after  the  explosion 
the  fluctuation  of  tho  particle  concentration  was  rather 
well  related  to  tho  variation  ol  meteorological  situa¬ 
tions;  the  particle  concentration  decreased  during 
periods  of  precipitation  and  Increased  during  periods 
of  high  atmospheric  prossuro.  (Abstract  supplied) 

1765 

ZUe,  ZlgurilsL.,  Robert  S.  Sharlet,  and  Jean  F.  Love. 
LE  -4L  ASPECTS  OF  VERIFICATION  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION.  Prepared  for  the  U.  S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
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V.  SPECIFIC  PROBLEMS  AND  LIMITED  MEASURES 


armament  Agency.  [Madison,  University  of  Wisconsin 
Law  School]  1907.  2  v.  (ACDA/OC-03) 

JX1974.7.  Z5 

Bibliographical  references  listed  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter. 

Partial  contents,  --pt.  1.  General  analysis:  The 
Soviet  system;  context  for  arms  Inspection.  Legal 
problems  connected  with  the  prosonco  of  an  arm'* 
Inspectorate  within  Soviet  territory.  Le^al  problems 
directly  relevant  to  the  official  functions  of  the  arms 
Inspectorate. --pt.  2.  Scenarios:  Comprehensive 
nuclear  tost  ban  (CTD).  Cutoff  of  production  of  fission¬ 
able  material,  Fi  eoze  on  production  of  strategic 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles  (SNDV), 

BtudloB  the  legal  aspects  of  verification  arrange¬ 
ments  (or  prospective  arms  c.ntrol  agreements 
between  the  United  States  mid  the  Soviet  Union.  Part 
one  attempts  to  "suggosi  answers  (or  a  rango  of  opera¬ 
tional  modos  between  what  might  be  considered  a  mini¬ 
mum  useful  agreement  and  a  maximum  feasible  agree¬ 
ment.''  Part  two  consists  of  three  case  studies  Illus¬ 
trating  the  questions  that  might  be  raised  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  tho  general  procedures  d>  voloped  In  part  one  to 
specific  arms  control  situations. 

2.  Enforcement 


F.  CONSEQUENCES  OF  ARMS  CONTROL 
AND  DISARMAMENT  MEASURES 

1766 

ANOTHER  BIG  EXPOSURE  OF  U.  S.  -SOVIET  COUNTER¬ 
REVOLUTIONARY  COLLABORATION.  Poking  review, 
V.  U,  July  12,  1698:  5-8. 

DS701.P42,  v.  11 

Reprinted  from  JOn  min  1  Ur  pan.  July  8,  1968. 

nx3SfT.I8,  1968 

Tho  Soviet  revisionists  and  U.S.  imperialists  nre 
oo'laborntlng  In  an  Increasingly  open  and  shameless 
manner  against  tho  revolutionary  peoples  of  the  world. 
Washington's  swift  affirmative  response  to  Gromyko's 
suggestion  for  U,  S.  -Soviet  talks  on  vital  International 
problems  Indicates  tho  close  cooperation  betwoon  the 
two  gang6.  Following  on  the  hoels  of  their  treacherous 
agreement  on  the  nuclear  nonproliXurUtion  treaty,  tho 
two  conspirators  are  about  to  enter  into  a  sinister  bar¬ 
gain  for  mutual  reductions  of  strategic  weapons.  Since 
the  now  deal  wilt  r.ot  Impede  tho  use  of  nuclear  stock¬ 
piles  by  tho  American  Imperialists  and  their  rovlnlon- 
1st  flunkoys,  It  is  an  outrageous  fraud.  By  proposing 
tho  reduction,  the  Soviet  ronegades  have  shed  their 
mask  of  "antl-lmperiallst  pretensions."  However,  tho 
betrayal  by  the  Soviet  revisionist  clique  will  only 
Inspire  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the  world 
to  spoed  up  their  ultimate  victory  ovor  reactionism. 


1767 

Gilmore,  John  S. ,  John  J.  Ryan,  and  William  S.  Gould, 
DEFENSE  SYSTEMS  RESOURCES  IN  THE  CIVIL  SEC¬ 
TOR:  AN  EVOLVING  APPROACH.  AN  UNCERTAIN 
MARKET.  Prepared  for  the  U.S,  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agoncy.  [Washington,  For  sale  by  the 
Supt  ..f  Docs. ,  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.]  1987,  201  p. 
Ulus.  (ACOA/E-107) 

HC1J0.  D4G54 
Bibliography:  p.  165-190, 


Contents.  --Summary.  -  -Introduction.  --Evolution  of 
the  systems  approach  !n  the  dofenoc  community:  The 
defense  cygteme  approach  and  its  components.  The 
origin  of  th*  defense  sygtemu  approach.  The  resour¬ 
ces  for  the  defense  systems  approach.  --Thr  evolving 
systems  approach  In  the  civil  sector:  The  early  expe¬ 
rience.  -The  application  of  defense  systems  resources 
in  the  civil  sector:  Future  markets- -institutional 
obstacles  and  Imponderables.  Future  markota--the 
supply  of  resources  Future  marlcets--characlerl8tlca 
affecting  demand,  --Recommendations:  Conclusions 
and  recommendations.  --Appendices. 

Lrescrtbca  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  systems 
resource*  of  defense  (Irma  and  explores  die  problem 
of  enhancing  clvil-soclor  demand  for  these  resource*. 
The  study's  primary  ob;octlve  was  to  determine  to 
what  extent  (he  civil  sector  offers  an  alternative  for 
the  u*e  of  defense  systems  resources  should  there  be  a 
large  cutback  In  defense  expenditures.  The  authors 
conclude  that  'h:  civil  demand  for  defense  systems 
resources  Is  a.r  (I  and  that  expanding  (hie  demand 
would  be  difficult.  They  point  out  further  that  defense 
systems  rt^-urcc-s  are  only  n  small  part  of  total 
dof-.nse  resources,  and  therefore  civil  demand  for 
these  systems  resources  would  do  little  to  alleviate  the 
problems  raised  by  defense  cutbacks.  The  real  gain 
In  the  development  of  u  civil  systems  market  would  lie 
in  iho  improved  quality  of  Government  administration. 

1768 

Wiaczynskt.  Joseph  L.  ECONOMiC  CONSEQUENCES  OF 
DISARMAMENT:  THE  SOVIET  VIEW.  Russian  review, 
v.  27,  July  1968:  275-285. 

DKJ.R62,  v.  27 

Unless  there  Is  genei  al  and  complete  disarmament 
the  arms  race  will  destroy  the  Western  economics. 
Military  production  not  only  retards  technological  prog¬ 
ress  tut  decelerates  the  growth  of  overall  p-oductlon. 
As  H  becomes  more  sophisticated  It  causes  a  decrease 
lu  the  need  lor  labor,  metals,  strategic  materials,  and 
other  elements  of  production  capable  of  expanding  mar¬ 
kets.  On  the  other  hand  disarmament  will  mean  an 
expansion  of  domestic  markets,  labor,  and  capital 
reeources  and  will  enable  capitalist  states  to  reduce 
taxes  and  Increase  tho  consumer's  purchasing  power. 
Disarmament  will  also  facilitate  International  coopera¬ 
tion  and  pave  the  wuy  for  the  realization  of  equal  rights 
for  all  peoples  and  self-determination  for  all  nations. 

It  can  encourage  the  Industrialized  nations  to  Institute 
new  foreign  aid  programs  without  political  and  military 
strings  attached.  With  the  liquidation  of  military 
expenditures  the  underdeveloped  nations  will  be  able  to 
share  In  the  wealth  and  manpower  of  the  great  powers. 
Although  the  Ideological  struggle  between  capitalism 
ar..(  communism  will  continue  in  a  disarmed  world, 

•’the  poacofulness  ol  this  rivalry  'vlll  now  be  guaran¬ 
teed,  with  .he  final  victory  won  when  all  peoples  .  .  . 
recognize  tho  advantagOB  of  the  communist  system  and 
accept  It  freely. " 

G.  OTHER  PROBLEMS  AND  MEASURES 

1769 

AD  11QC  COMMITTEE  ON  PEACEFUL  USES  OF  SEA- 
BED.  UN  monthly  chronicle,  v  3.  Apr.  1969:  50-51. 

j.t's.77  '.:tf>84,  v  5 

Recounts  the  proceed  Inge  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  Study  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the 
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Sea-Bod  and  tty  Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the  Limits  o( 
National  Jurisdiction.  Mooting  trom  March  18  to  27, 
the  members  olocted  H.  S.  Amoraalnghe  of  Ceylon  as 
chairman  and  decided  to  establish  a  legal  working 
group  and  a  technical  and  economic  working  group. 
Ameraslngho  suggested  the  Secretariat  and  member 
states  should  furnish  the  working  groups  with  support¬ 
ing  documentation  and  announced  that  the  Committee  as 
a  whole  would  deal  with  the  political  aspects  of  the 
problems  of  conserving  deep-sea  resources. 
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AD  HOC  COMMITTEE  ON  PEACEFUL  USES  OF  SEA¬ 
BED:  BEGINS  SECOND  SESSION,  UN  monthly  chron¬ 
icle,  v.  5,  July  1963:  -16-49, 

JX1977,  A1US64,  v.  5 

Summarizes  the  proceedings  of  the  second  meeting 
of  the  U  N.  Committee  assigoed  to  study  the  peaceful 
uses  of  the  seabed  and  ocean  floor  beyond  the  limits  of 
national  Jurisdiction.  Both  the  U.  S.  and  Soviet  repre¬ 
sentatives  suggested  establishing  pr'orlties  for  the 
problems  that  must  be  overcome  in  developing  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  regarding  the  seabed  and  urged  all 
countries  to  participate  hi  the  turther  exploration  of  the 
deep  sea  environment,  Tho  delegatee  from  India  and 
Malta  shared  the  Soviet  concern  that  the  deep  seas  may 
bo  utilized  for  military  purposes  and  agreed  that  mea¬ 
sures  may  have  to  be  taken  to  prevent  tho  arms  race 
from  spreading  to  the  ocean  floor.  The  Committee's 
Legal  Working  Group  and  tho  Economic  and  Technical 
Working  Group  met  for  tho  first  time  on  Juno  18. 


1771 

Banks,  Michael  H.,  A.  J.  R,  Groom,  and  A.  N. 
Oppcnhelm.  GAMING  AND  SIMULATION  IN  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  RELATIONS,  Political  studies,  v.  16,  Fob. 
1968:1-17,  JAi.  863,  v.  16 

Includes  summary. 

Points  out  that  the  crisis  game  promiaoa  "systematic 
formulation  ol  propositions  about  the  behaviour  ol 
decisionmakers  under  crisis,  which  may  then  throw 
come  light  on  tho  procossos  by  which  foreign  policy  is 
made." 
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Devlllers,  Phillip.  "ARE  THE  MIL1T ARY  'CREDIBLE'  '7 
New  university  thought,  v,  6,  May/Junc  i 9 do :  2-15. 

D639.  N484,  v.  6 

Warns  ngabisl  the  Increasing  control  of  the  military 
establishment  over  democratic  noddies  In  tho  West. 
Using  cane  studies  drawn  from  French  and  American 
experience  In  Korea  amt  Vietnam,  Devlllers  attempts 
to  prove  that  military  leaders  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  successful  In  Imposing  iholr  will  on  civilian  exec¬ 
utives  and  that  they  have  neither  the  experience,  train¬ 
ing,  nor  Intellectual  qualities  to  act  as  advisers  to 
political  loaders.  In  his  view  the  outslanding  charac¬ 
teristic  of  military  advisers  is  a  "quite  permanent 
ignorance  of  political  implications  of  the  decisions  they 
urge."  DevlUero  concludes  that  tho  gravost  throat  to 
Western  security  and  'world  peace  today  is  neither 
Ruceian  nor  Chinese  communism  tmt  rather  the  grow 
lng  Influence  of  the  politically  inept  military  man,  and 
that  the  "containment"  of  this  Influence  Is  the  main 
problem  ol  our  tlmo. 


1773 

Hurley,  Nell  P.  USING  MOTION  PICTURES  TO  AID 
INTER-CULTURAL  COMMUNICATION.  Journal  of 
communication,  v.  18,  June  1966:  97-108. 

P37.  J6,  v.  10 

Assesses  Ihe  effectiveness  of  films  ill  l.ttereultural 
communication.  Hurley's  experience  with  the  use  of 
films  to  teach  religion  and  nodal  science  In  the  United 
States  and  Chile  leads  him  to  conclude  that  film  is  a 
"worldwide  language  which  can  unite  men  In  the  depth* 
of  tholr  being  across  nil  known  barriers  of  sex,  race, 
class,  nation,  politics,  ami  religion, "  and  a  powerful 
"formative  and  informative  Instrument  lor  creating  the 
bases  of  community. " 
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[IS  IHE  EAS1  STILL  A  BLOC?]  1st  der  Oaten  noch  eiti 
Block?  Hrsg,  von  Richard  Ldwenthai,  [Ol'lglnalausz. 
im  Auftrag  der  Deutsc-hen  Gesellsclialt  Mr  Osteuropn- 
kunde]  Stuttgart,  Kohlhammer  [1367]  216  p. 

(Gcschichte  und  Gegenwartl 

DR  48. 5.  m 

Papers  presented  at  a  meeting  held  by  the  Deutsche 
Gesellschaft  fUr  Ostcuropakundo,  Oct.  3-15,  1963  In 
Heidelberg. 

Includes  bibliographies. 

Contents.  --Introduction,  by  Richard  L&wenthal.  — 
pt.  1  Political  and  military  development:  From  Sta¬ 
lin's  empire  to  hegemonic  alliance,  by  Boris  MelsBner. 
Reform  tendencies  and  military  development  within  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  by  Curl  Gasteyger.  Tensions  between 
the  power  apparatus  and  the  intellectual  elite  anti  their 
repercussions  on  relations  between  the  Eastern  bloc 
states,  by  Bogdan  A.  Osadczuk-Korab.  --pi.  2. 
Economic-reform  tendencies:  Progress  and  limits  of 
cooperation  within  the  Council  for  Mutual  Economic 
Aid,  by  Werner  Gumpel.  The  Eastern  bloc  states'  eco¬ 
nomic  reforms  111  theory  and  practice,  by  Gcrt  Leptin. 
--pt.  3.  Ideology  and  cultural  policy:  Integration  and 
(llfforentisllon  in  Ihe  Eastern  bloc  educational  system 
as  shown  by  the  general  education  schools  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Poland,  and  the  Soviet  zone  ol  Germany,  by 
Siegfried  Basko.  Renurrccttcxi  of  the  concept  of 
national  history  In  Czechoslovakia,  by  Eugen  Lemberg, 
--pt.  4.  Tho  law:  Legal  reforms  In  the  Eastern  bloc , 
by  Georg  Brunner.  Constitutional  Law  reforms  o!  the 
Eastern  sod  central  Eur  pean  people's  democracies, 
by  Lothnr  Schultz. 

Empha..  -b  the  glowing  polarization  of  centrifugal 
■and  cohesive  forces  within  the  Soviet  fcluc. 
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Mueller,  Marti.  OCEANOGRAPHY:  WHO  WILL  CON¬ 
TROL  COBB  8EAMOUNT?  Science,  v.  161,  July  19, 

1993  :  252-253.  lUus.  01SS5,  v,  161 

A  conoortlum  composed  of  the  Untvorslty  of  Washlng- 
lon,  Honeywell,  Inc.,  Bsttello  Memorial  Institute,  and. 
the  Oceanic  Foundation  of  Hawaii  is  promoting  an  ocean¬ 
ographic  roBoai  ch  project  directed  at  establishing  U.  8 
Jurisdiction  over  Cobb  Seamount,  a  submerged  extinct 
tolcano  located  276  miles  west  of  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton  that  rises  to  within  112  feet  of  tho  surface.  Although 
a  number  of  Defense  representatives  personally  support 
the  project  and  stress  tho  strategic  Importance  of  deep 
sea  formations  close  to  ito  shores,  officially  Washing 
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V.  SPECIFIC  PROBLEMS  AND  LIMITED  MEASURFS 


ton  advocates  an  "open  occupancy*'  policy  for  the  deep 
sea  environment.  The  U.  S.  Government  is  involved  In 
organizing  a  10-year  international  ocean  exploration 
project  and  supports  U.  N.  efforts  to  prevent  a  race  for 
ocean  territory.  Despite  the  controversy  over  Govern- 
ment  ownership  of  Cobb  Seamount,  the  consortium  is 
planning  to  initiate  its  "Project  Sea  Use"  In  the  summer 
of  1909  and  Is  presently  engaged  in  seeking  funds  for  the 
$2  million  project. 


177  6 

Shay,  Theodore  L.  NONALIGNMENT  SL  NEUTRALISM 
NO,  Review  of  politics,  v.  30,  Apr.  1960:  228-245. 

JA1.R4,  v.  30 

Classifies  the  cold  war  foreign  policies  of  50  r.on- 
alined  members  of  the  United  Nations  on  the  basis  of  a 
statistical  analysis  of  the  voting  pattern  of  each  state  on 
cold  war  Issues  brought  before  the  General  Assembly. 
The  foreign  policies  of  these  states  fall  Into  one  of  four 
categories:  negative  non  a  line  ment  (abstention  on  most 
cold  war  issues),  Western-oriented  nonalinement, 
Soviet-oriented  nonalinement,  and  equidistant  nonaline¬ 
ment  (distribution  of  votes  about  equally  between  East 
and  West).  Shay  finds  that  the  chief  spokesmen  for 
neutralism  are  almost  all  in  the  Soviet -oriented  cate¬ 
gory  but  also  that  the  policy  itself  is  declining  in 
impot  ence-  Evidence  of  a  groat  diversity  of  views  on 
cold  war  issues  among  no  na  lined  states  leads  him  to 
concb.de  that  generalizations  about  the  behavior  of 
states  in  the  Third  World  are  of  little  value. 


1777 

Stoddart,  David  R.  ISOLATED  ISLAND  COMMUNITIES. 
Science  journal,  v.  4,  Apr.  1908:  32-38.  Ulus. 

Q1.S57,  v.  4 

Throughout  the  cenluries  man  has  altered  the  natural 
ecology  of  most  all  oceanic  islands.  Since  in  their 
unspoiled  slate  these  islands  offer  invaluable  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  scientific  studies  of  evolution  and  complex  envi¬ 
ronmental  relationships,  "it  is  imperative  tliat  the  few 
undisturbed  islands  be  preserved. "  Because  island 
biolas  are  small  and  because  new  forms  have  evolved 
without  competition,  island  ecosystems  are  often  highly 
unstable  and  susceptible  to  invading  aliens.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  explorers  were  the  first  to  deliberately  modify 
them  by  (he  introduction  of  plants  and  animals.  Early 
mining  and  farming  operations  on  (he  islands  resulted 
in  the  disappearance  of  many  unique  plants  and  animals. 
However,  changes  were  relatively  slow  until  the  islands 
began  lo  serve  as  civilian  and  military  air  bases,  test¬ 
ing  grounds  for  nuclear  weapons  and  ballistic  missiles, 
and  stations  for  satellite  tracking  networks.  The 
effects  of  disturbances  on  (he  island  ecosystems  are 
generally  irreversible  and  unpredictable.  While  ad  hoc 
conservation  proposals  have  been  made  in  response  to 
new  development  projects,  no  long-range  plans  have 
been  enacted  for  the  scientific  preservation  of  any  of 
the  tropical  volcanic  islands,  coral  atolls,  or  high 
limestone  islands.  International  measures  similar  to 
those  provided  by  the  1964  Agreed  Measures  tor  the 
Conservation  of  Antarctic  Fauna  and  Flora  could  con¬ 
tribute  to  l he  conservation  of  plants  and  animals  on  the 
islands  in  lower  latitudes. 
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